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DEER-HUNTING ON THE AU SABLE. 


A GENERAL SURPRISE. 


\N invitation to a few weeks’ deer-shoot- | journey from the West, and which served 
ing in the wilds of Michigan was not to be | to make the opportunity, when it did arrive, 
foregone. There had been occasional ru- | wholly irresistible. I was to join a party 
mors heard in the East of the winter sports | of gentlemen, who for several years have 
of the Michigan backwoods; rumors that | hunted upon the Au Sable River in northern 
had lost none of their attractiveness by their | Michigan, upon one of their annual trips ; 
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UP SAGINAW BAY 


and we were all to meet upon an appointed 


day at Bay City, which is at the head, if | 
head it can be called, of Saginaw Bay. Our | 


route thence was by steamer to Tawas, and 
from Tawas by teams to the hunting-grounds 
in the Michigan backwoods. 

The steamboat wharf at Bay City was full 
of bustle and activity. There were piles of 
baggage and numbers of anxious owners. 
Conspicuous among the parcels were the 
gun-cases, some made of new pig leather or, 
water-proofing, and evidently out for the first 
time, and others of weatherworn aspect tell- 
ing of many a campaign and of much serious 
usage. Every object upon the wharf and 
about the freight office to which a dog could 
be tied had a dog tied to it, and all these 
dogs were rearing, and plunging, and tug- 
ging at their chains and giving vent to 
occasional sharp yells, in a condition of 
great excitement—a feeling more or less 
shared by the numerous higher animals who 
were present. 
of hunting parties bound for the backwoods 
by way of the various settlements on the 
Lake Huron side of the Michigan penin- 
sula; of lumbermen going to the camps; 
of farmers going home, and of the usual 
variety of more or less accentuated West- 
ern types. There was a good deal of con- 
fusion about it, and among it all our party 
met, and, after a few moments of spasmodic 
and pleasant welcome, and the interchange 
of hearty greetings, got on board the 





| reached East 
| came alongside, we were cheerily ha 


The crowd was composed | 


\ steamer. Our dogs, twelve in num! 


safely bestowed between decks, a1 
motely from the dogs of other p 
possible ; all our baggage was p 
nothing missing or forgotten, and \ 
off from the wharf with that sense 
comfort that is incident only to well 
and properly premeditated excursi 
We had a delightful run up Sag 
on a beautiful October evening, 
the sun went down with one of tl 
geous displays of color which | 
most eminent art critic has told us 
but very seldom in a life-time. | 
impressive and singularly beautifu 
cle, but one of which our West is 
and which is not consistent wit 
conditions of fog and moisture. A n 
miration sounded within the capta 
ing had the effect of eliciting his 
valuation of it. ‘ Humph!” he s: 
like blazes all day to-morrow.” 
matter of common regret that the | 
impressions of this worthy navigat 
invariably correct. We made sor 
pages at points upon the shore, whe: 
ingly unaccountable wharves project 
the outskirts of desolation. At 1 
took off people who might have b 
tives from some new Siberia, and 
people who might have been exiles 
thither. But at half-past eight o’c! 
Tawas, where, as tl 
of the darkness by a mighty hunte: 
wilderness named Curtis, who had 
down with his stout team to meet 


DaTKed 
yoing 


CK W 


come 


Us 


help to carry our multifarious traps. 


disembarked amid a dreadful howling 


dogs, who charged about in every dir 


of the 


ecuion, 


dragging their masters in the darkness over 


all manner of calamitous obstructi 


ms, Te- 


gardless of kicks, cuffs or vigorous exhort 


tion. 
ensconced in an inn with an enormou 


| lord, whose mighty girth shook with 
tuous premonitions of an excellent supp 


He produced half of a deer slain th 
day, and gave us an earnest of ou 
ing sport in the shape of a vast quai 


broiled venison, all of which we du 


ate. 

Our captain, for we had a captain, a 
well-constituted hunting party shoul 
Mr. John Erwin, of Cleveland, a gen 
at whose door lies the death of a g 
quantity of game of all kinds, and 


In half an hour we were comfortabl) 


ul 


r 


it very 


r com 


tity 
tifully 


S$ ¢ very 
1, was 
tleman 
nevous 


whose 


seventy years seem to have imparted vigor 
and activity to a yet stalwart and sym- 
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OUR CAPTAIN 


metrical frame. Hale, hearty, capable of 
enduring all manner of fatigue, unerring with 
his rifle, full of the craft of the woods and an 
inexhaustible fund of kindly humor, he was the 
il of our party. We were under his orders 
the next day, and so remained until our hunt 
was over. He was implicitly obeyed ; none 
of his orders were unpleasant; they simply 
implied the necessary discipline of the party. 
We left Tawas in the early morning. We 
had two wagons, one of which carried nine 
of the other, Curtis’s, had the heavier 
baggage in it, and was accompanied by the 
remaining three on foot. ‘They had the op- 
tion of getting into the wagon by turns, if 
tired, but they- were all good walkers. We 
had twenty-five miles to make to “ Thomp- 


sol 
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is nothing particularly exhilarating in driving 
in a drenching rain, even when it is done 
under particularly favorable auspices. There 
was some novelty for one, to be sure, in the 
great wastes of scrub-oak, the groups of stout 
Norway pines, the glistening white birch, the 
maples, the spruce-pines and the beeches ; in 
the impenetrable jungles of tangled under 
growth and in the iteration and re-iteration of 
landscapes with no landmark or peculiarity 
whereby one might distinguish one from the 
other. All this was in one sense a novelty, 
inasmuch as one might never have seen 
anything like it before, but the enjoyment 
of it, were it really susceptible of being en- 
joyed, was marred by the steadiness with 
which the cold rain beat in our faces; ex- 
tinguishing cigars and making pipes a doubt 
ful blessing ; drenching everything exposed 
to it, and imparting that peculiar chill to 
which mind and body are alike liable under 
One of our party, a veri 
come 


such conditions. 
table Mark ‘Tapley, who was sure to “ 
out strong” under the most discouraging 
conditions, whistled fugitive airs in a reso 
lute way; but they got damp and degener- 
ated into funereal measures, suggesting that 
possibly the Dead March in * Saul” was 
originally conceived in a spirit of inferior 
vivacity or sprightly insincerity and _be- 
coming wet had been recognized as a thing 
of merit, and had therefore been perma- 
nently saturated for tse on occasions of 
public grief. Another dispiriting element 
was the road, of which a large part was what 
is known as “ corduroy,” from some obscure 
resemblance, which does not exist, between 
its structure and a certain well-known fabric 
affected by “ horsey” gentlemen. The jolt- 
ing we got over this was painful to a degree 
which it is disagreeable to recall. It jarred 


THOMPSON’ S. 


son’s,” where we were to halt for the night, 
and on the following day proceed leisurely 
to Camp Erwin, six miles further. As we 
left Tawas it rained, according to our nau- 
tical prophet of the previous evening, and it 
continued to rain during the entireday. There 


| every bone in one’s body, and embittered the 


whole aspect of life. It alternated with a 


| series of diabolical mud-hole$, into which we 
dived, and rocked, and swayed, and splashed 


interminably. Bunyan’s Slough of Despond 


| is all very well in its way, but the possibili- 
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OUR BACKWOODSMAN, 


ties of figurative description of that kind are 
as a closed book to one who has never rid- 
den on a corduroy road in a wagon with 
inferior springs. At last we emerged on a 
higher plateau of sand, and left the marsh 
behind us for good. The rain had become 


a milder and tolerable evil, compared to the 


swamp road. All was sand, but the wet 
made it “ pack” beneath the horses’ feet and 
the wheels, and we went over it at an ex- 
cellent pace. Around us was the Michigan 
forest in all its wonderful variety of growth 


and richness, and in all its drear monotony | 


and desolation. Grass there was in tufts, 
and thin and poor. Thick gray lichens 
and starving mosses strove to cover up the 
thankless sand, but nothing seemed to pros- 
per in it but the trees for which it held mys- 
terious sustenance, where their deep roots 
could reach it. But even they made an 
unlovely forest. The great fires that sweep 
across this region, leave hideous scars be- 
hind them. One sees for miles and miles 
the sandy plain covered with the charred 
trunks of the fallen forest. Great lofty 


pines, whose stems are blackened from the | 


root as high as the fire has reached, huge, 
distorted and disfigured, stand gloomily above 
their moldering brethren, their white skele- 
tons extending their dead and broken arms, 
in mute testimony of lost grace and beauty. 
Nothing could be more desolate than these 
“burnings,” as they are called. They present 
an aspect of such utter, hopeless dreariness, 
and such complete and painful solitude as 
one might imagine to exist only within the 
frozen circle of the Arctic 





The rain continued and wet us until we 
began to get on good terms with it, as if we 
were Alaskans or Aleuts and rather liked jt. 
Besides, we got stirred up over the deer 
tracks in the sand. They were very numer 
ous and fresh, and one or two rifles were 
loaded in hopes of a shot at one “on the 
wing.” None came in sight, however, and 
the undergrowth and scrub-oaks effectually 
kept them from our view. 

At half-past one o'clock, after a few yy 
monitory symptoms in the shape of { 
of which the purpose was obscure, sinc 
hedged in nothing and looked as if the) 
only been put up for fun or practic 
came suddenly to the edge of a basi 
depression in the plateau over which we 
been driving, and there, beneath us, 
Thompson’s. Here in the midst 
wilderness was a prosperous, healthy-looki 
farm, actually yielding vegetables andi « 
als, and having about it all manner of | 
cows, pigs, hay-stacks, barns, dogs to 
pumpkins, and all the other establis 
characteristics of a well-regulated farm 
rattled down the declivity to the hous: 
met with a hearty welcome, most of the 
party having known Thompson for years 
He is a bluff, hearty backwoodsman, wh. 
years of uninterrupted prosperity have made 
rich. He owns thousands of acres of tim- 
ber-land, and his house is known far and 
wide as the best hotel in Michigan. Mrs 
Thompson not exactly a backwoods 


ol 


is 


BE IN THE CLIMATE 
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woman; indeed, she is quite as much of a 
surprise to One as is the place itself. 


has been felt in a very marked degree in 
that wild region. She can shoot, though. In- 
deed, she handles a rifle with the greatest cool- 
ness and skill,—thinks nothing of knocking 
over a deer, and confesses to aspirations in 
direction of bear. Mr. Thompson's 
me in the course of an hour took a 
cal form, when we all sat down to a 
ficent roast of venison, broiled chick- 


the 

wel 
prac 
may 


CAMP 


ens, and the most delicious of vegetable, 
for it seems that when one does get a bit 
of Michigan land which will consent to be 
cultivated, it turns out to be remarkably 
good land indeed. There were great glass 
pitchers of excellent milk upon the table, 
similar pitchers of real cream, and everything 
was neatly served. The table-cloth 


She is | 
an excellent lady, and her refining influence | 


| ples, cannot so be called. 
well-behaved, and good-humored, and they 


was | 
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| (this in the heart of a Michigan wilderness !) 
ditto, and everything just as it should be, 
and just as one would least have expected 
to find it. 

Thompson's hands came in the evening,— 
Canadians for the most part, and talking an 
inexplicable jargon called French. Re-en- 
forced by a few lumbermen and trappers, 
they filled the big, dimly lighted room which 
would be ordinarily called the bar-room, but 
which, having no bar, owing to Mrs. ‘Thomp- 


son’s way of inculcating temperance princi 


ERWIN 


They were noisy, 


crowded around the stove, and bedewed 
it pleasantly and copiously with infusion 
of Virginia plug. There was a great deal 
of talk about lumber; how many feet such 
and such an one expected to “get out;” 
where such and such camps were about to 


fine and of snowy whiteness, the napkins | be located; the prospect of sufficient snow 
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to move the heavy lumber-sleighs, and a 
variety of topics that had more or less saw- 
dust in their composition. ‘They spoke with 
loud, individual self-assertion, and there was 
a curious touch of defiance in every sentence 
that involved a direct proposition. his 


dit od G ee 


ON THE AU SABLE, 


quality of their speech, coupled with a de- 
gree of profanity which was simply startling 
in its originality, its redundancy, and its ob- 
scurity of purpose, made a stranger feel as 


if a fight might occur at any moment. But 
there is no danger of anything of the kind. 
They live in this atmosphere of exploitation 
and brag, with entire amicability and good 
nature, and only fight when the camps break 
up and the men are paid off. Then they | 
congregate at the lake settlements and else- 
where, and get frightfully drunk for weeks, 
and shoot and stab with a liberality and 
self-abnegation that suggest that they ought 
to have a literature built for them like that 
which a kind and artistic hand has so deftly 
erected for the favored miner of the Pacific 
slope. 

A curious effect which this native windi- 
ness produces upon the stranger who comes 
to hunt is, that after a week of it he finds 
himself impelled to the conclusion that he | 
has shot the only small deer there are in the 
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state. We could not meet a man 
country all about that had ever seen ; 
deer. The word fawn, from desuetuc, 
be dropped from their language. | 
always “the blankest biggest buck! 
me!” or “the blank, blankest blank 
blank of a blank doe! runni 
blank and blankation for the 
= That all we 


river ! was 
and when perchan 


ever get ; 
of these identical, peculiarly 

fied animals happened to bx 

the speaker stood w holly uns 

and unconscious in the prese1 

his refutation. It must be 
climate. 

We left Thompson's hos} 
place the next morning aft 
early breakfast. Curtis and h 
carried all our traps, and 
tramp of two hours or so 0\ 
wet sand and through the ck 
“burnings,” we arrived at | 
Erwin. It is a deserted log 
camp. The building on the 
the little sketch I have m: 
rickety old barn ; that behin 
a blacksmith’s shop, and t 
maining house is that in which we 
had our quarters. It contains, o1 
the upper floor, one large and finely 
ventilated apartment; and le 
the kitchen, dining and “livir 
room and two small _ bedroor 
One of these was occupied 
Mr. and Mrs. William Bamfield, 
the latter of whom had engaged to cook 
for our party, while the former, a stalwart 
and extraordinarily powerful backwoods- 
man, chopper and blacksmith, “assisted,” 
and made himself indispensable by 
general handiness and _ utility, his readiness 
to do anything and everything, his good- 
humor and his entire novelty. Recurring 
to my sketch again; the stream in the fore 
ground flows a mile away into the Au Sable 
(pronounced up here Sawble, the Au, t 
being generally dropped), and around the 
house, as far as one may see, is the ever 
lasting “burning.” In summer all is dry, 
yellow sand; in winter, a mantle of snow 
sometimes covers it charitably, and conceal 
some of the blackness and deformity of the 
dead pines. 

The first day in camp was devoted to 
unpacking our traps and provisions, filling 
our ticks with straw, disposing handily ol 
our various knickknacks, overhauling the 
rifles, and wasting ammunition under excuse 
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HEAD OF CERVUS VIRGINIANUS. 


getting one’s hand in. My share being ac- 
lished at noon, some of us started down 

ake a look at the Au Sable River. Aftera 
walk of fifteen minutes or so, we came out of 
the forest abruptly on the edge ofa high sand- 
bluff, and there it lay about one hundred 
and fifty feet below us. It came around a 
short bend above ; it swept around another 
in front of us, and below us it wound around 
athird. Its waters were the color of dark- 


brown sherry, and its current was silent, 
swift and powerful. 


Beyond, the bank was 
low, and the forest stretched back over suc- 
cessions Of slightly rising plateaus to the 
horizon. Here and there one could see the 
scars of the fires, and a sinuous track of the 
darkest foliage revealed the tortuous course 
of the Au Sable. This description would 
seem to apply well enough to the sketch I 
have made, but it was taken from a higher 
bluff some few miles further down the river. 
From any similar elevation upon its banks 
the scene would be the same. Save that the 
river gains in volume as it travels, its scenery 
throughout almost its entire length does not 
vary. Itis a succession of interminable twists 
and turns past high or low bluffs of sand, long 
reaches of “ cedar-swamp,” and “sweepers” 
innumerable. This singular river is one 
that knows neither droughts nor freshets, 
which is always cold, but never freezes, and 
which will always preserve its wildness and 
its desolation, since, in the future, the wil- 
derness through which it flows will be even 
wilder and more desolate than it is now. 
rhe first evening in camp, around the 
council-lamp, was spent in discussing the 
prospects of the morrow, in shooting over 
again all the deer that had been shot upon 
previous occasions, in comparing the target 
shooting of the day, and in the assignment 
by the captain of each man to his position 


on the river. Curtis and two of our party 
were to “put out the dogs,” and the rest 
were to be stationed at the different run- 
ways. This explains the method of hunting. 
The river for a certain number of miles was 
divided into run-ways or points at which 
deer, when hard pressed by the dogs, would 
probably take to the water and afford a 
chance for a shot. The dogs, twelve in 
number, were divided among those who 
were to have charge of them for the day, 
and they took them in various directions 
into the forest. When a fresh and promis- 
ing track was discovered, a dog was let loose 
upon it, or perhaps two dogs, and the deer, 
after a run of greater or less duration, took 
to the river in order to elude pursuit. If it 
went in at a guarded runway, it stood an 
excellent chance of being shot; but, of 
course, a large majority of the deer driven 
in entered the river above or below, or 
crossed it shortly after reaching it. 

A tick filled with straw and laid upon the 
floor makes an excellent bed, and _ sports- 
men’s consciences are always good, for they 
sleep with exceeding soundness. The venti- 
lation of the apartment was generous in the 
extreme. ‘The roof was tight, but all around 
were the open chinks between the logs, and 
through these the stars could be seen by any 
body that had nothing better to do than 


I et 
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look at them. Up through the middle of 
the floor and out through a big hole at the 
ridge-pole went the stove-pipe, always hot 
enough to worry an insurance man, and an 
excellent spot to hang wet clothes. Else- 
where it was as cold as charity, and I sup- 
plemented my blankets with my heavy frieze 
ulster, and went asleep to dream of giant 
bucks and a rifle that wouldn’t go off. 


_The Michigan forests abound in a variety 
of game, but the animals that are valued for 
their fur have been thinned out by trappers, 
who, in turn, have disappeared to newer 
hunting-fields. One still finds the beaver, 
marten, fisher, lynx and others. Bears are 
quite numerous, and there are plenty of 
wolves. Rabbits and Arctic hares and ruffed 


| grouse exist in great numbers. ‘T| 


elk 
has almost wholly disappeared from the pen. 
insula, but I heard that some were occasion. 
ally found in the extreme northern jx 2 
and I saw a magnificent pair of 
having a spread of nearly six feet, wh 
half-breed had found imbedded in the t) 

of a cedar-tree. The skin of the he 

the greater portion of the skull were attac] 


the remainder having been torn away and 
scattered by wolves. The deer of the region 
is the Cervus Virginianus, or common ceet 
of America, which is distributed over such a 
large area of our continent. It probably 
attains its greatest weight in Michigan. |! 
learned from credible sources of bucks which 
weighed over two hundred and fifty pounds 
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Judge John Dean Caton, in his admirable 
work on the deer and antelope of America, 
speaks of having killed a buck in Wisconsin 
that was estimated to weigh two hundred 
and fifty pounds, and adds that the largest 
common deer of which he had any authen- 
tic account was killed in Michigan and 
weighed, undressed, two hundred and forty- 
six pounds. Of the deer killed by our party, 
there were no less than three that weighed 
over two hundred and twenty-five pounds. 
s the most beautiful of the cerzida, and 
graceful carriage, its exquisite agility, 

and the delicacy and symmetry of its form, 
no other animal approaches it. It varies 
somewhat, of course ; but the buck with the 
shorter legs, the rounded and compact body, 
the tapering nose and the well-erected, open 
antlers is the proudest and handsomest ani- 
mal of the forest. The eye of the deer is 
large, and has the softest and most tender 
of expressions. ‘The marked convexity of 
the ball, the deep, calm and gentle radiance 


of the iris, and the length of the shadow-line | 
- : . - } 
from the larmier to the posterior angle of the 


lids make up the more obvious anatomy of 
this amiability. In the rutting season, which 


occurs during the earlier part of the winter, 
the bucks discard their gentleness in a great | 


measure and fight in the fiercest way. 
It is doubtful if they ever kill or seriously 
injure each other, formidable as their antlers 
are when they have sharpened and polished 
them by persistent rubbing against the bark 
ol young trees. 


then stand or walk round and round in a 
circle with interlocked antlers swaying to and 
fro and moodily watching each other’s every 
movement. 


a matter of endurance and pertinacity than 
anything else. It would seem that the buck 


that holds out the longer completely wears | 


ut and exhausts his antagonist, who then 


withdraws and leaves him victor,—whereby | 


Mr. Darwin holds that in the stronger and 
more favored males carrying off the females 


and begetting offspring possessed, by heredity | 


and otherwise, of the same characteristics, 
we find an explanation of the origin of 


species. The argument finds a strong illts- 


tration in the case of the deer, and back- | 


woodsmen say that the younger and weaker 
males go unmated and are constantly being 
pursued and driven about by the stronger 
and older bucks. ' 
between the bucks result in mutual disaster 


when the antlers interlock and they are | 


They charge at each other, | 
head down, and meet with a crash, and | 


They continue at this sort of | 
thing for hours, and superior prowess is more | 


Some of these combats | 


RATHER UNEXPECTED 


unable to withdraw from each other. ‘They 
probably could if they made the effort at 
once, but they butt and push at each other, 
and each so studiously avoids giving the 
other an opening that both are too exhausted 
to make the effort at separation, and there 
they remain until the wolves arrive on the 
scene and close the drama. Our back- 
woodsman had recently found two bleached 
skulls with antlers fast in each other's 
embrace, mutely telling a dark tale of love, 
jealousy, and a wedding unavoidably post- 
poned. ‘The fawns, betraying by their spots 
a former characteristic of their species, are 
timid, pretty little things. They do not 
seem to have the instinct which leads the 
adult animal to the water when pursued, 
and consequently when a dog gets on the 
scent of a fawn, he will hunt it bootlessly for 
hours, to the great annoyance of his master. 
A young fawn, just born, knows no fear of 
man. If picked up, fondled a few minutes, 
and carried a little distance, it will, when 
put down, follow one just as it would its 
mother. 

A tremendous uproar awoke me at the 
moment when for the hundredth time my 
rifle had exasperated me. It was Mr. B., 
shouting, “ Breakfast! breakfast! ‘Turn out for 
breakfast! ‘The captain’s up and waiting!” 
It was half-past four, and everybody woke 
up at the summons, as was indeed unavoid- 
able. There was a scratching of matches 
and a discordant chorus of those sounds 
which people make when they are forcibly 
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awakened and made to get up in the cold, 
unusual morning. Down-stairs there was a 
prodigious sizzling and sputtering going on, 
and the light through the chinks in the floor 
betrayed Mrs. Bamfield and her frying-pans 
and coffee-pot, alkin full blast. Somebody 
projected his head through an immature 
window into the outer air and brought it in 
again to remark that it rained. A second 
observation made it rain and snow, and 
rain and snow it was,—a light, steady fall 
of both. We were all down-stairs in a few 
minutes and outside making a rudimentary 
toilet with ice-water and a bar of soap. 
Breakfast was ready,—plenty of rashers of 
bacon, fried and boiled potatoes, fried 
onions, bread and butter, and coffee, hot and 
strong. ‘Ihese were speedily disposed of. 
Coats were buttoned up, rubber blankets 
and ammunition belts slung over shoulders, 
cartridge magazines filled, hatchets stuck 
into belts, rifles shouldered, and out we sal- 
lied into the darkness through which the faint- 
est glimmer of gray was just showing in the 
east. Half an hour or so later, by the time 
we had gotten to our runways, the dogs 
would be put out. Off we trudged over the 
wet, packed sand of the tote-road, the gray 
dawn breaking dismally through the wilder- 
ness. Leaving the road, we struck into the 
pines, and a walk of a mile through the thick 
sweet-fern, which drench- 
ed one tothe waist, brought 
us to the edge of the cedar 
swamp by the river. The 
narrow belt of low bottom- 
land on each side of the 
river is called Cedar 
Swamp. It is a jungle 
through which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to pro- 
gress, and in which one 
may very readily lose one’s 
bearings. Great cedars 
grow in it up to the wa- 
ter’s edge and as thickly 
as they can well stand. 
Among them lie fallen 
trees in every stage of 
decay, heaped one upon 
another in inextricable and 


| 


and confusion. Ther 
leaning cedars that have partly toppled 
and rested against their stouter f 
and there are cedars that seem to 
fallen and only partly risen again. 
trunks run for several feet along the yur 
and then stretch up toward the light, 
vain effort to become erect 
These trunks and all the fallen giant 
covered with a thick carpet of the s 
moss; everything, in fact, is covered 

it, and here and there it opens, and 

in the rich mold is a glimpse of a 
little, wine-colored, trickling stream st 

in and out among the cedar roots and | 
itself in miniature tunnels and caver 

its way to the river outside. One’s fo 

is noiseless, except when a branch be: 
the moss breaks, and the sunlight struge) 
but feebly down through the trunks 
dense foliage above. Sometimes the 
ing is treacherous, and the giant form 
lie about are hollow mockeries and «i 
tions benéath their pretty wrapping of g1 
Standing upon one of these and dot 
whether to adventure a leap or 
circumspectly climb to my next vant 
point, I executed a sudden disappear: 
much after the fashion of a harlequin i 
pantomime. <A hole opened beneath my 
feet and I shot through that hollow s 


hopeless ruin 


once | 


UNDER THE CEDARS. 


into the swamp beneath, leaving my broad 
brimmed hat to cover the aperture by which 
I made my exit. 
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After a couple of hundred yards of climb, 
crawl, and tumble through one of these 
swamps, my companion took his place 
under the shelter of the cedars and indi- 
cated mine at a little distance up the 
river. It was one of the best of our run- 
ways,—a long stretch of open bank, where 
the cedar swamp did not reach the river’s 
edge. I got there, took my stand, and in- 

sed in expectation. The 

ng through the swamp had warmed me 
mfortably, but I soon ceased to regard 

as an objection. The place was ex- 

|; there was no shelter; the cold wind 
the driving snow and rain had it all 

r own way with me. My hands became 
umb, and the metal of my rifle stung them. 
id not put on my heavy gloves, lest a 
deer should come and they should prove an 
vkward impediment. | my rifle 
against a tree, stuck them in my pock- 
ets, and watched the river, while my teeth 
chattered like miniature castanets. The 

d howled down through the trees, and 
clouds of yellow and russet leaves came 
into the river and hurried away 
I was undeniably, miser- 
ably cold. But hark! I seized my rifle. 
Yes, there it was, sure enough, the bay of a 
dog in the distance! I forgot to be cold. 
Nearer it came, and nearer and nearer, and 
each moment I thought would bring the 
deer crashing through the thickets into the 
river. Nearer and nearer the dogs came, 
until their deep bays resounded and echoed 
through the forest as if they were in a great 
hall. But no deer appeared, and the dogs 
held their course, on, down, parallel with the 
river. 
myself, somewhat disconsolately ; but I was 
disappointed. Presently the sharp, ringing 


stood 


sauing 


upon its surface. 


crack of a rifle rang out and reverberated | 


across the forest; another and another fol- 
lowed, and as I began to get cold again, I 
tried to console myself by meditating on the 
luck of other people. I stamped my feet; 
I did the London cabman’s exercise with 
my hands and arms; I drew beads on all 
manner of objects; but steadfastly I watched 
the river, and steadfastly I listened for the 
The snow and rain abated, and the 
hours went by; and stiff and chilled was I 
when, at half-past twelve, young Curtis's 
canoe came poling up the river to pick up 
deer if any had been shot above and had 
lodged in the drift-wood, instead of floating 
down to his watching-place, three miles 
below. The dogs were all in, he said, and 
the doctor had shot a big buck and a fawn. 


log 
dogs. 


exertion of | 





“ Better luck next time,” I said to | 





At camp the doctor was the center of an 
animated circle. He was most unreasonably 
composed, as I thought, and told us, with his 
German equanimity, how Jack and Pedro 
had run in a large buck which immediately 











ON THE RUNWAY 

swam down the middle of the river. He 
fired from his place on the side of a bluff 
and missed. At the second shot he suc- 
ceeded in hitting the deer in the neck 
just below the mastoid something or 
other. As if this were not sufficient, there 
presently appeared and crossed the river a 
very pretty fawn, whose young hopes were 
promptly blighted. They said it was not al- 
ways that the first day yielded even one deer, 
and it was an excellent augury. During the 
afternoon, Curtis brought both deer up to 
camp and dressed them. The buck was 
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A YOUNG BACKWOODSMAN, 


finely antlered, and was estimated to weigh 
over two hundred pounds. 

The next day I was appointed to the 
same runway, and I took my stand and, 
acting on the advice of the others, built a 


brave little fire. Deer being driven into the 
river or swimming down it pay no attention 
to a small fire, and the making of it and the 
keeping it alive furnish excellent occupa- 
tion. Indeed, there is something quite fas- 
cinating about building a fire in the woods, 
and it is quite inexplicable what a deep 
concern all the little details of its com- 
bustion create in even really thoughtful 
minds. My fire burned cheerily and blew 
lots of sharp smoke into my eyes, with 
the aid of the fitful wind; but I was not 
called upon to shoot any deer. I did not 
even hear the dogs, and at two o’clock 
I went home to camp persuaded that I had 
not yet learned to appreciate our style of 
hunting. Our captain had a handsome 
young buck and was ina wholly comfortable 
frame of mind. 

We had a larded saddle of venison dur- 
ing the afternoon for dinner. It was flanked 
by a dish of steaming bacon and cabbage, 
and quantities of mealy potatoes and fred 
onions. The fragrance that filled the air 





| ble to walk, 


| turned 
| footfalls in 
| or three 
| alighted within the circle illuminated by 


| and 
| young spike-horn buck followed her 


of the cabin surpassed the most delicate of 
vapors that ever escaped from one of 
monico’s covers and we fell upon th: 
with appetites like that of the gifted o, 
The air of the Sable would be wort 
amount of money in New York. 

The next day I passed in a meditatiy: 
ion on my runway. I was not disturl 
any deer, but Mr. M. and Mr. B. each 
one. The next evening, one of the dogs, 
sore and worn out, remained in the w 
His master and one other sallied out 
inky darkness to look for him at point 
which they deemed it probable he 
have lain down. They took a | 
without which it would have been im) 
and after a fruitless 
extending to a distance of three miles 
back. Suddenly they heard 
the tote-road, and witl 
beautiful bounds, a young 


lantern, approached it in wide-eyed wonder 
almost touched it with her nose 


both stared at the light, their nostrils dil 

and quivering, and every limb trembling 
with mingled excitement and fear. ‘There 
was an exclamation that could not be sup 


| pressed, a vain effort to shoot, and the deer 


A CLEAN SHOT. 
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were gone like a flash into the darkness. 
It was curious to hear both gentlemen, on 
returning tQ Camp, protesting that to have 
shot deer under such circumstances would 
have been wholly unsportsmanlike. 
It was upon my sixth day, when a dozen 
were hanging in the barn and I, quite 
‘iltless of the death of even one of them, 
gone to the river. ‘The hours passed 


isly up to noon, when I heard a splash 


deer take the water 
yards or above me. 
vas a large doe, and came 
the middle of the river 
nming rapidly, and looking 


saw a 


sO 


sly from side to side. I 
nutterable things, and just 
got abreast of me I brought 
1y Winchester and _ fired. 
sank, coming up again some 
» distance down, and floated 
juietly away out of my sight 
uind the bend. Chis per- 
rmance produced a sense of 
sant inflation. All my fears 
} dispelled and I felt a keen 
for the presence of others 
» whom to impart the agreeable 
It was one of those things 
uit which one always feels 
he could not, unaided, suf- 
ently gloat upon it. At half- 
twelve, the canoe came 
und the bend, and I prepared 
indifferent, as should be- 
come a person who could shoot 
deer every day if only he were 
so minded. Strange, I thought, 
that the legs do not project over 
the side of the canoe, and how 
is it that At this moment 
canoe gave a lurch, and I 
young Curtis’s coat with 
painful distinctness lying in the 
bottom of it,—nothing else. I 
immediately inferred that he 
had missed the deer among some drift-logs 
as he came up. He protested he had not, 
but agreed to go back and ‘search. I 
went with him and just a few yards around 
found in the oozy bank 
tracks which indicated that the animal 
d fallen to its knees in leaving the 
water, and up the bank to the top a trail 
marked with blood. The remarks of Mr. 
Curtis, though fluent and vigorous, were inad- 
equate to the occasion. I wasinacondition 
f unbounded exasperation. Fora little dis- 
tance through the grass and the bushes the 


t he 
ww UX 


Saw 


the bend we 


marks could be seen plainly enqugh, but 
there they disappeared and that was the last 
I saw of my deer. ‘The captain put two 


dogs out on the trail that afternoon, but the 


wounded animal had probably died in some 
dense thicket, for they soon returned with- 
out having run any great distance. Four 
fine deer were killed the next day, without 
any participation upon my part, and in the 
evening some of us with lanterns went 


A TORCH OF THE AU SABLE. 


down to the river to secure one that had 
lodged somewhere in the drift-wood. We 
found it by the light of the birch-bark. As 
we made our way along the bank, our 
backwoodsman would pick out here and 
there a large white birch and apply a match 
to the curling ringlets of bark at the foot of 
its trunk. In a minute the whole stem of 
the tree was in a roaring blaze that lit up 
the river bank all round about and made 
the great cedars look like gigantic skeletons. 
Each birch was a brilliant spectacle, while 
it burned in a crackling, svarkling column 
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of flame, sending showers of sparks through 
the forest and then dying out in an angry 
red, and a cloud of murky smoke. Our 
deer was found, dressed, and hung up on a 
dead cedar, out of the reach of predatory 
animals, and we went home to camp by the 
light of our lanterns. 

Next morning I was at my place, still 
unsubdued and hopeful. I heard a shot 


fired on the river | 


below me; I 


heard the baying 
of the dogs and 
listened to it 
it died away in | 


| 


as 


the direction of 


some other runway. 
But I watched stead- 
ily. And as I watch- 
ed I saw the brush 
about some cedar 
roots open, and out 
there sprang into 
the shallow water a noble buck. He was a 
stalwart, thickset fellow, his legs were short 
and compact, his fur was dark in its winter 
hue, and his antlers glistened above his 
head. He bore himself proudly as he stood 


in the water and turned to listen for the bay | 


of the dogs he had outrun. I hesitated a 
moment, doubtful if I should let him get 
into the stream and swim down, or shoot 
at him as he stood. I chose the latter, aimed 
quietly and confidently, and fired. He pitched 
forward; the current seized him, and he 
floated down with it and past me, dead. In 
eight minutes, by my watch, Mr. M.’s “ Jack” 
came to the bank, at the spot where the 
buck had come in and howled grievously 
over the lost scent. He was worn out 
and battered, and he came to me gladly 
when I called him. I had brought some 
luncheon down with me that morning, and 
I must confess that I was weak enough to 
give Jack every bit of it. 





That afternoon when I reached cam 
found that I was the last to come ip. ; 
that my buck had already been see: 
his size noted. I was received with ; 
mations, and a proposition to gird mx 
measure of affected precaution, wit! 
hoops of a flour-barrel, was made and | 
carried into execution. There wer 
moreover, sundry snatches of the for 
chorus from “As you Like It:” 


“What shall he have that killed the de 


Of the Au Sable as a navigable 1 
am pained to state that I cannot sp« 
a way Calculated to allure people thith 

the purpose of sailing upon it. | 
of us were induced by our backw 
man to embark upon a raft and m 
run of fifteen miles to Thom 
We did so, and failed to acquire 
the journey any marked prejudi 
favor of that | 
ular form of n 
tion. Cedars gi 
ing the w 
edge have 
roots more Or 


at 


| undermined,and 


some of them 
fall gradually 
outward. over 
the river, their 


| branches hang- 


ing in the current THE BEAUTIES OF RAFTID 


and becoming 

denuded of their foliage or dying. The trunk 
or stem of the tree is in some cases parallel 
with the water’s surface, and in others 1t 
dips below it or inclines gradually upward 
from it. These trees have been named, with 
anice sense of the fitness of terms, “ sweepers.” 
We found them such. Our raft was guided 
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by poles, one aft and the other forward. A 
ous use of these might have had some- 
to do with determining the course of 
raft, but one was dropped and another 
n, and she forthwith proceeded to work 
weet will of us. She seemed possessed 
mischievous intelligence, and if an 
iction came in view, made directly 
[here was generally room for her to 
eneath a “sweeper,” which she always 
but it was different with the passen- 
who, with a couple of unhappy dogs, 
were rasped from one end of her to the other, 
sometimes into the water, and sometimes 
only half into it, but always holding on to 
the logs with grim desperation. It was 
by a united effort that the runaway 
iltimately turned into the fence, so to 
<, and held there long enough for us to 

iff. f 
hen the day arrived for breaking up 
camp, we had hung up in our barn twenty- 
three deer, my buck being accorded the 
place of honor at the head of the line. 
Our dogs were in, looking, it is true, rather 
the worse for wear, but all there, which is 
something unusual at the end of a hunt in 
this part of the country. The fact is, the 
natives discourage hunting with dogs, if not, 


vig' 
thing 
the ( 
brok 


indeed, all hunting in which they themselves 


do not participate. They place meat which 

mtains strychnine on the deer-paths, and 
also, when occasion offers, shoot the dogs. A 
party of gentlemen from Bay City came into 
our neighborhood, a few days later than we 
did. They contemplated a three-weeks’ hunt, 
but during the first three days had two dogs 


| that had done the mischief. 








shot and three poisoned. They were dis- 
couraged, and left, their leader, Colonel 
Fitzhugh, offering three hundred dollars 
reward to any one who should afford him a 
few minutes’ conversation with the individual 
Colonel Fitz- 
hugh is a gentleman with whom a conversa 
tion of the kind would be preferable for 
being conducted vicariously. Some years 
ago a party of Ohio people lost their dogs 
in the same way, and unluckily for the 
active toxicologist, they found out who 
he was. When I passed that way he had 
rebuilt his barns and various out-buildings, 
and it was thought that until the region 
commanded the services of a reliable insur 
ance company he would abstain from the 
use of strychnine. The immunity our party 
enjoyed had been gained somewhat as an 
ancient proprietary nght, they having hunted 
there for so many years. Besides, they had 
in various ways rendered themselves popular 
with the natives ; no visitor ever left the camp 
hungry—or thirsty, and the Herr Doctor's 
periodicity was a matter of importance to a 
widely spread, if not numerous, community. 
They saved up fractures of six months’ 
standing for him, and events of a more 
strictly domestic nature seemed to happen 
adventitiously during his hunting sojourn. 

We brought out our venison safely and in 
good condition,—a ton and a half of it or 
thereabouts. At Detroit we went our ways, 
ending an expedition which had in it, luckily, 
no mishaps to mar it, but plenty of wholesome 
recreation to make one’s recollection of it 
wholly pleasant. 
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ROXY.* 


BY EDWARD 





CHAPTER XXV. 

SAINT THERESA OF THE HONEYSUCKLES. 

Mystic that she was, Roxy was ever 
looking for some celestial communication. 
To such a nature, heaven is all about. 
There are no accidents; the angels minister | 
in whatever befalls. So when Mark came, 
he found her with the old gladness shining | 
from her face, singing with irrepressible 
spontaneity and the delicious melody of 
a Virginia wood-robin. Nothing could be 
more inspiriting than the martial enthu- 
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I'LL PAY HER uP!” 


siasm and fire of fine sincerity with whic! 
she rendered Charles Wesley’s hymn, 
beginning : 


“Jesus, the name high over all, 
In hell, or earth, or sky, 
Angels and men before him fall 
And devils fear and fly.”’ 
Mark came into hearing as she concluded 
the singing of this first verse, and he paused 
involuntarily to hear the rest. Roxy 
omitted the next stanza, and struck into 


| the third, which exactly fitted her mood 
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“Oh, that the world might taste and see 
The riches of his grace, 

The arms of love that compass me 
Would all mankind embrace.” 


The rich voice gave a new meaning to 
the words, and Bonamy could see in her 
face, framed in the honeysuckle that grew 
over the window, tbe reflex of all she 
sang, as she plied her needle and rocked 
slowly to and fro. Again she skipped— 


she was thinking of the dangers of life in 
Texas, perhaps, but she dropped now to the 
last verse of the hymn, and Charles Wesley 
himself would have found new meaning in 
his own words, could he have heard her 
sing, in a tone now soft and low, but full 
of pathetic exultation still : 


“ Happy, if with my latest breath, 


I may but gasp is name, 
Preach him to all, and cry in death, 
Behold, behold the Lamb!” 


While she sang these words, Bonamy 
came softly into the yard and walked up to 
the window, pulling aside the honeysuckles. 
Roxy was not startled. Mark had been so 
present in her imaginings that it seemed to 
the rapt girl the most natural thing in the 
world to see him standing there looking at 
her, with his face suffused with emotion. 

“ A body could suffer and die, with you 
to strengthen,” he said. 

“No, with God. It is God that gives 
me this desire to suffer or to die for him. I 
know it is given for something, but I must 
wait until the way is open for me.” 

“The way is opened to-day. Before New- 
Year’s, I hope that you and I will be carry- 
ing out the spirit of that hymn in the 
republic of Texas.” 

“Why? How? Comein and tell me.” 

Mark went in, and, saluting her with a 
lover’s warmth, told her what his father had 
said. Help from this quarter was just the 
most miraculous thing in the world. The 
Maid of Orleans was not more sure of a 
divine vocation, than was Roxy at that 
moment. She pushed her chair back from 
the wifidow, beckoned Mark to kneel down 
with her, and then, with the enthusiasm of 
Saint Theresa when she sought in childhood 
a martyrdom among the Moors, Roxy poured 
out thanks to God for the inestimable privi- 
lege of suffering, and perhaps of dying, for 
the Lord. 

Mark left Rexy when the tavern bell was 
ringing its muezzin call to supper. He 

VoL. XV.—53. 





went away as he always left her presence, 
in a state of sympathetic exaltation, which 
would have lasted him until he could have 
sunned himself again in her religious expe- 
rience, had it not been that in his walk 
toward home, he passed the house of Haz 
Kirtley. The sight of the house disturbed 
his complacency with recollections of his 
past failures. He had no fear now of any 
enticement from Nancy, but he was grow- 
ing a little more distrustful of himself, in a 
general way. A lurking feeling that under- 
neath this missionary Mark was a treacherous 
other self, capable of repeating the follies 
of the past, troubled him. He longed 
for Texas, not as of old, to leave Nancy 
behind, but because he felt, as who does not, 
that a great change in circumstance would 
help to make a change in him. He forgot, 
as we all forget, that the ugly self is not to 
be left behind. There is no way but to 
turn and face a foe who must needs be 
mess-mate and bed-fellow with us to the 
very end. , 

That night, at supper, Amanda, the elder 
of the sisters Bonamy, told Mark that he 
would better learn to make shoes. This 
obscure allusion to the trade of Roxy’s 
father was, meant for wit and sarcasm, but 
to Amanda’s surprise, her father took up 
for Mark. Roxy Adams was a fine girl, 
—a little too pious, but at least that was not 
a common fault with girls. And Janet, 
the impulsive younger sister, said she 
wished Mark would marry Roxy. She had 
such a handsome face, with a glad look shin- 
ing out from behind. 

“What a little goose you are!” said the 
dignified Amanda ; “ did ever anybody hear 
such nonsense ?—a glad look shining out 
from behind! Silly! For my part, I don’t 
like a girl that is always smiling.” 

“ But she don’t smile. She only looks 
glad,” persisted Janet. 

“ As if anybody could look glad without 
smiling! Let’s see you try.” 

“Oh, I can’t! It’s just like before the sun 
comes up in the morning,—the hills on the 
other side of the river show the bright sky 
through the trees, the water looks like gold, 
the houses seem to stand out with light all 
around them, in a splendid kind of a way. 
It’s sunshine just agoing to come, like 
Roxy’s smile, that isn’t quite a smile, you 
know.” 

The father laughed, as he might have 
laughed at baby-talk. Mark patted the 
young girl on the shoulder, with : 

“ A poet in the family, I declare.” 
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“A goose in the family,” 


“ A smile that isn’t quite a smile is a sensi- | 


ble remark! You'd better go to school to 
Roxy. She’s teaching one idiot now, and I 
don’t know but she’s got two.” This last 
with a look at Mark. 

As for Mrs. Hanks, she was not quite satis- 
fied when she heard of the arrangement. She 


thought the colonel should have insisted on | 


Mark’s staying athome. But he would come 
to be somebody yet,—a presiding elder and 
may bea bishop. She was glad, for her part, 
that Roxy had taken her advice. It was a 
good deal better than marrying a Presbyte- 

rian, anyhow. Roxy would have a good and 


said Amanda. | 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
A PANTHER. 


Jim McGoway, of Rocky Fork, who had 
felt keenly his insecurity in the affections of 
Nancy Kirtley ever since the advent of young 
Bonamy on his electioneering trip, heard of 
Mark’s engagement with relief. He had 
brought a load of wood to town and sold it 
to old Mrs. Tartrum, the ideal town gossip, 


| whoassailed the very children upon the street 


talented husband, and a Methodist, with real | 
| hearer, she poured the w vhole story of the col- 


heart religion. 

“Wait till the pie’s cut before you say 
whether they’s blackberries, or elderberries, 
or pisen poke-berries insides,” said Jemima. 

Twonnet tried to think the 
Roxy told her. But the knowledge that 
Roxy had of her friend’s opinion of Mark 
was a wedge of estrangement between them. 
They visited each other, but their intercourse 
became more and more constrained. Each 
blamed the other for the cooling of a friend- 
ship which they had often vowed should be 
eternal. In such gradual dissolutions of 


eternal friendships, each party, feeling herself 


innocent, is sure that the other must be 
censurable. They never think of falling out 
with those deep and irresistible currents in 
human nature before the force of which we 
are all helpless. 

The whole town was agitated by the news 
of the engagement. For it was news. What 
battles and bankruptcies are to a metropolis, 
such are marriages and deaths to a village. 
The match-makers were generally pleased ; 
for there was romance in the wild stories of 
how Colonel Bonamy had quarreled with his 
son about going to Texas, but had finally 
consented to the marriage and the mission. 
It was generally agreed that the old man 
was not “nigh so hard-hearted since his 
wife died.” He might get over his infidelity 
yet, some day—though he did swear dread- 
ful, you know. Some thought that he meant 
torun for Congress, and wanted to get Mark 
out of the way and purchase the favor of 
the Methodists at the same time. 

Mr. Highbury was delighted that his own 
words had weighed with Whittaker, and 
Mrs. Highbury rocked her little fat body to 
and fro, lifting her toes off the floor each 
time, and rhythmically echoed Mr. High- 
bury’s opinion that no man ought to preach 
without a theological education. 


best when | 
| back fence. 


with persistent catechisms about the affairs 
of their parents, and whose love of hearing 
was only equaled by her love of telling. 
In the absence of any other uninformed 


onel’s opposition and the colonel’s arra inge 
ment and Amanda’s “ dudgeon,” into the 
ears of the eager Jim McGowan, while he 
was throwing a cord of ash wood over her 
She added the information that 
the Bonamys were a regular big fish family, 
and that it was a great rise for a poor girl. 
Jim drove home in a state of glorification. 
He was sure that Nancy would be humble 
enough now. She had always been gracious 


| to him in proportion to Bonamy’s remote- 


| ness. 





Now that Bonamy was gone entirely, 
Nancy would set her lines for Jim more 
tarefully than ever. He would hold back, 
and let her see how it felt to be kept 
off. It was her turn to fish awhile. Jim 
McGowan is not the only man who finds, to 
his sorrow, just when he thinks he under- 
stands, that he has not begun to understand 
a woman. 

Jim was a little distant with Nancy. She 
was looking her best in a new calico, for she 
had seen him go down in the morning. It 
was all the poor fellow could do to keep up 
his lofty and half-injured air. He wanted 
to introduce the news he had to tell in an 
accidental way, as though it were a matter 
of indifference to him. But the girl was so 
dazzling that he could not well keep his 
head. 

Nancy Kirtley was a flower of that curious 
poor-whitey race which is called “ tar-heel ” 
in the northern Carolina, “sand-hiller” in 
the southern, “ corn-cracker” in Kentucky, 
“yahoo” in Mississippi, and in California 
“ Pike.” They never continue in one stay, 
but are the half gypsies of America, seeking 
by shiftless removals from one region to 
another to better their wretched fortunes, or, 
more likely, to gratify a restless love of change 
and adventure. They are the Hoosiers of 
the dark regions of Indiana and the Egyp- 





tians of southern Illinois. Always in a half- 
barbarous state, it is among them that 
lynchings most prevail. Their love of ex- 
citement drives them into a daring life and 
often into crime. From them came the 
Kentucky frontiersmen, the Texan rangers, 
the Murrell highwaymen, the Arkansas reg- 
ulators and anti-regulators, the ancient keel- 
boatmen, the more modern flat-boatmen and 
raftsmen and roustabouts, and this race fur- 
nishes, perhaps, more than its share of the 
“road agents” that infest the territories. 
Brave men and generous men are often found 
among them ; but they are never able to rise 
above Daniel Boones and Simon Kentons. 
Beautiful women, of the magnificent, swarthy, 
half-oriental, animal sort, spring now and 
then from this stock, and of these Nancy 
was one,—a perfect gypsy queen of beauty 
as she stood there that day and set poor 
McGowan wild. She was more cordial than 


usual, and the poor, distracted fellow found | 
| whole countenance was lit up with defiance. 


himself prone to receive gratefully so much 
sunshine. Getting desperate, he came out at 
last with : : 

“Nancy, you remember that air Mark 
Bonamy that come foolin’ roun’ here last 
year, runnin’ fer the legislater ? ” 

“T ‘low you ricollect him, Jim. You've 
been mad enough about him ever since. 
And you got fined over’t Republican meet- 
in-house for disturbin’ his meetin’. And 
I'll bet he don’t forgit me.” With that 
Nancy tossed back her abundant dark- 
brown hair and threw out ~her chin in a 
saucy, triumphant fashion that set her lover 
wild. “I haint a gal to be forgot easy, 
now,am I, Jim? And he’s a feller worth 
while,” she added, getting up and posing 
her magnificent figure on the hearth where 


Jim could see to the best advantage her | 
perfect shape, her great, black eyes with a | 


soft sensuous droop in them, her rich com- 
plexion, her well set red lips and white 
teeth. 

“What a creetur you air, Nance!” cried 
Jim, leaning forward in a frantic state of 
mingled love and despair. “I was going to 
tell you some news, but I sha’n’t if you go 
on that way.” 

“What way, Jim? Don’t be a fool 
about Bonamy jest because he’s so hand- 
some. What about him? Is he coming out 
here to see me? I wish he would. He’s 
as big a fool as you air.” 

“T ‘low I'd better go,” said Jim, rising 
with an air of offense, but sure that his news 
would humble Nancy. “ All they is about 
itis that Mark Bonamy is goin’ to marry 
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shoemaker Adams’s girl, and both on ’em 
is off fer Texas in a month or two. It aint 
no matter of mine, you know, but I knowed 
you'd keer, seein’ you was so all-fired sweet 
to him.” 

Nancy bridled proudly. 

“]’ll show you whether he'll marry that 
girl or not, dog-on her.” She turned to 
the high mantel-shelf and lifted an old tin 
cup which was turned upside down, and 
picked up a watch seal. 

“ May be you don’t know who give me 
that ?” she said, with her great black eyes 
snapping fire triumphantly under her dark 
brows. Then she seized from the other end 
of the shelf a red morocco ‘Testament. 
“ May be you kin read writin’, Jim. I can’t. 
But that’s his name. I’m agoin’ off to 
Luzerne to-morry mornin’. And you look 


| at me, Jim.” Here she straightened herself 
| up proudly, and her swarthy, almost oriental, 


beauty became more wonderful when her 


“ How long kin Roxy Adams stan’ agin 
me? Look at me, Jim, and say whether 
I’m purty or not. You come here saying 
to yourself: ‘ Now, when that Nancy hears 
that Bonamy’s clean gone she'll be down 
on her knees to me.’ Jest as ef I haint got 
more beaus than I kin count. Jim Mc- 
Gowan, you may jest go to thunder, the 
quicker the better.” And she turned fiercely 
away. 

Jim saw his defeat too clearly to tarry. 
With a few testy words of retort he made 
his way out to his wagon and started home. 
But ever as he drove over the rough road 
of Rocky Fork he recalled the vision of the 
fierce, dark, magnificent woman standing 
on the hearth and stamping her foot as she 
dismissed him. And over and over in his 
mind he compared her to a panther, think- 
ing aloud as men of his class are prone 
to do. 

“ Blamed ef she haint a painter. A reg- 
ler painter, teeth an’ claws an’ all, by 
hokey! Looked jest like a painter ready 
to spring on me and tear me all to flinders. 
And that’s what she is, painter an’ nothin’ 
else. But gosh! she’s a splendid creetur! 
Confound her picter.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


NANCY IN TOWN. 


Tue solitary horse of the Kirtley family 
was in use in the corn-field. Only one more 
day’s work was needed to “lay by” the 
field, but Nancy had come to be dictator ; 
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so instead of being hitched to the plow, old 
Bob was side-saddled for Nancy. The old 
woman scolded, but the arrangement suited 
the father as well as it did the daughter—it 
gave him an excuse for spending the day at 
the grocery in Canaan, a promised land 
comprising three drinking-places and a shoe- 
shop. All the way up and down the 
hills to town Nancy turned over and over 
again in her mind various plans of attack. 
To exhibit the keepsakes to Roxy asserting 
an engagement between Mark and herself 
might serve her purpose far enough to break 
off the marriage with Roxy, but it would 
probably anger Bonamy and defeat her 
main hope. She was shrewd enough to 
see that if she should threaten Mark, or 
attack him in any way, all expedients for 
entrapping him would fail. She therefore 
resolved to keep vindictive measures till the 
last. 

Her first objective point was an inter- 
view with Mark, and to this end she seated 
herself in his office, early in the afternoon, 
and awaited his entrance. When he ap- 
peared on the door-step she was offended to 
note that he drew back for a moment as 
though he would fain avoid meeting her. 
For Mark had just been 
preach, the day before, and with a freshened 
sense of his responsibility, not only to God 
but to the public, he was chagrined to 
come upon Nancy lying in wait. He greeted 
her as “Sister Kirtley,” after the inflexible 
Methodist fashion of that day, but his 
friendliness went no further. She was 
piqued at this, and set herself to be attract- 
ive, but Mark was in no mood to be 
attracted. To dally with the belle of Rocky 
Fork at a hoe-down on Rocky Fork was 
easy enough ; to have her obtrusive beauty 
thrusi upon him, in his own office in Luzerne, 
when he had a brand new license to preach 
in his pocket, a mission to Texas in his 
mind and a fresh and most religious be- 
trothal to a saint like Roxy Adams in his 
heart, was quite another thing. Besides he 
momently expected the advent of his father. 
What would the cynical old atheist say or 
do if he should find his pious son in such 
company? In his eager desire to be rid of 
her he was almost rude. 

Entered after awhile Bonamy the elder, 
who affected not to see the girl and who 
immediately absorbed himself in writing. 
But Nancy’s observing vanity had detected 
the furtive glance with which the surprised 
senior had taken her in. She noted also 
the increased constraint of Mark, who now 





licensed to | 


| office,” 
fixed up all right. 
junior started off. 
and be careful,” the old man called after 
him. 

Mark had turned toward his father with 





answered her in curt, half-defiant mono. 
syllables. 

Seeing that she was gaining nothing by 
blandishment she thought to try a little 
skillful intimidation. She began to feel for 
her handkerchief. But as a woman has 
but one pocket it often becomes a necessary 
and natural thing for her to remove the 
superimposed strata in order to reach those 
below. Nancy first pulled out the pocket- 
Testament Mark had given her in a moment 
of effusive zeal. 

“Do you know that?” she said. “May 
be you don’t ricollect. Folks forgits their 
country friends mighty easy. I pack this 
Testament around weth me all the time.” 
She saw on Mark’s face signs that the tort- 
ure was working, and she was happy. 

“JT declar’! ef I haint got this weth me 
too,” and she fished out the watch seal. “| 
hadn’t oughter keep that in my pocket. | 
wouldn’t lose it fer money,” and she held it 
up and looked at it. “When folks talks 
about your marryin’ somebody they don't 
know’t I’ve got this purty thing in my 
pocket, do they ?” , 

“ Mark,” said Colonel Bonamy, who had 
now heard enough to guess at the state of 
the case, “take this over to the clerk’s 
handing a paper. “See that it is 

Don’t hurry.” The 
“Take plenty of time 


his face aflame with mortification. But the 
old man spoke dryly as though he were 
particularly interested in the business in. 
trusted to his son. The young man had no 
doubt that his father had some ulterior pur- 
pose in thus sending him away, but he was 
so glad to be rid of his position between the 
uncomfortable Nancy on one side and the 
uncomfortable parent on the other, that he 
was quite willing to take the risk of his 
father’s adroit cross-questioning of the girl. 
He could not divine what was Colonel 
Bonamy’s purpose, but he knew that all the 
information that Nancy could give would 
be extracted in the interest of that purpose. 
When he arrived at the county clerk’s office 
and opened the carefully folded paper, only 
to find to his confusion that it was blank, he 
understood that he had been sent out of 
the office to remain away until Nancy should 
depart. He made a bungling excuse to the 
clerk for having brought a blank paper, but 
he drew a favorable augury from his father’s 
action. 
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It was characteristic of the elder Bonamy 


that he did not begin to speak at once. | denied what she had said before. 
He scratched a few lines with the pen, to | 


put possible suspicions out of the mind of 
the witness, then began with common- 
place remarks about her father and his local 
influence on Rocky Fork, proceeded with 
some very bold flatteries quite suited to the 

alate of the girl, who seriously began to 
debate, whether, failing the son, she should 
not try for the father. Then the old lawyer 
set her to talking about Mark; drew from 
her first one and then another particular of 
the young man’s conduct; chuckled with her 
over her adroitness in capturing the watch- 
seal; took her side in the whole matter, 
laughed at Mark’s piety ; got out of her an 
account of the transfer of the Testament to 
her ; led her off on an unsuspecting account 
of her other numerous triumphs ; applauded 
her victory over McGowan; got her to 
boast in detail of the arts she made use of 
in capturing her admirers; drew out of her 
by piecemeal a statement of her motives in 
getting the testament from Mark; and even, 
by espousing her side of the case, compelled 
an implied admission of her intent in coming 
to town at that time. 

He had now given the fish all the line 
that seemed best. It was time to reel in 
as he could. But while her complacent 
vanity was yet untouched by any suspicion 
of his purpose he made a vain endeavor to 
get possession of the Testament and watch- 
seal, 

“No sir—no sir—ee— no-sir-ee, Bob!” 
cried the girl with a you don’t-catch-me 
air. She did not for a moment doubt that 
she could outwit any lawyer. She would 
show him! 

“Oh, I only wanted to use it to plague 
Mark with. You see I’m determined to 
have my way with him.” 

But the girl was not at all sure that Col- 
onel Bonamy’s way was her way. She put 
the keepsakes back in her pocket, and then 
gave the pocket a little pat with her hand, 
as though she said: “ Let him get them, if 
he can.” This little dumb show did not 
escape Bonamy’s quick observation, and he 
saw the hopelessness of trying to replevin 
the trinkets, only saying, 

“You know what you’re about, don’t 
you?” 

But he began cautiously to tighten the 
line. He questioned Nancy now in a harder 
tone, putting her conduct in a light not so 
favorable to herself. Seizing on points here 
and there, he grouped them so that they 





Nancy became irritated and 
Then 
the lawyer, with a good-natured smile, that 
had just a tinge of something not so pleas- 
ant as a smile, pointed out the contradiction. 
It was vain that Nancy went into a passion 
—the lawyer was quiet, and even friendly. 
He wished to help her out of some vague 
legal difficulty and shameful disgrace that 
he pretended to see in store for her. 
For the first time in her life afraid to give 
vent to her wrath, contending as she never 
had before, with a man who cared no more 
for her blandishments than he feared her 
temper, and who was as superior to her in 
craft as in knowledge, with pride and van- 
ity wounded, and without power to avenge 
the injury, or certainty even that there was 
any injury to avenge, she found herself bad- 
gered and hemmed in on every side. The 
lawyer made her words seem something 
else than she meant. She was not very 
scrupulous about telling the truth, but Col- 
onel Bonamy, without saying anything dis- 
courteous, made her appear a monstrous 
liar, by giving back her words in senses dif- 
ferent from what she had intended. At 
last, in sheer despair and defeat, she rose 
to go, red with suppressed irritation, and 
biting her lips. 

“Don’t hurry,” said the colonel. “Sit 
down. Mark will surely be here soon, and 
if he thinks as much of you as you seem to 
think he does, he’ll be sorry to have you go 
while he is away. Yow say he is fond of you, 
and I suppose it is so, but you must not 
say one thing now and another after awhile. 
Sit down.” 

Cowed by the steady, penetrating gaze 
of the old man’s hard gray eyes, she sank 
back into the chair, to undergo again a proc- 
ess of mental and moral dissection, even 
more severe than that she had before expe- 
rienced: Defeat is a thousand-fold worse 
to an overbearing person accustomed to 
triumph, than to another, and Nancy was 
by this time in a state of frenzy. She must 
break out in some desperate fashion, or die. 

“Colonel Bonamy,” she cried, getting to 
her feet, and looking now like a volcano in 
eruption. “What do you keep on axin 
an’ axin sech questions fer? Confound 
yer lawyers’ questions! You set me crazy, 
and make me out a liar in spite of myself. 
Go to thunder, I tell you, with yer blamed 
axin me this and axin me that. I'll do as 
I please, and say what I want to; you see 
if I don’t, dog-on you!” 

“T would,” said the colonel, chuckling. 


seemed ugly. 
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“Tf I was pretty like you, I’d do as I | 
pleased, tor.” And after a pause, he 
added, in an audible aside,—* if I went to | 
penitentiary for it. Those trinkets of Mark’s | 
would do to begin suit against him in case 
he don’t marry you, and I don’t believe he 
will. But then, there’s all the rest that | 
gave you things,—let’s see, McGowan, and 
Jackson, and Lumbkin, and Billings, and | 
all of them. It might go awful hard with | 
you, if it could be proved you were engaged | 
to so many at once. That’s more’n the | 
law allows. You know there’s a law against | 
a girl being engaged to so many at once. | 
Let’s see, how many was it all at once that | 
you said? McGowan, that’s one, and.| 
Jackson is two, and————” 

“T’m agoin’; blamed if I haint! I don’t 
want no more jaw, lawyers or no lawyers. 
I’m one as can take keer of myself, any- 
how!” 

“Well, I’m sorry you wont wait longer. 
Mark’ll be back 1 

But Nancy was already going out of the 
door, crying with vexation. 

The colonel went after her. He wanted 
to say just one thing more, he told her. 
She stopped, and he held her by his awful 
gray eyes while he asked, severely : 

“Did you say, or didn’t you say, that 
Major Lathers was at your house the night 
you say you danced with Mark ?” 

“Your axin questions ag’in, an’ I wont 
stan’ no more of yer axin, I tell you! You 
may ax tell ye’re blind.” 

“You'd better answer that. 
I know all about these things, now. 
told me yourself.” 

“No, you don’t. I sha’n’t tell you 
whether Lathers was there or not. You're 
just windin’ me up and windin’ me up, with 
yer axin. You may ax tell yer blind.” 

“Was Lathers at your house the night 
you say you danced with Mark? You say 
so. 1 don’t know whether it is so or not. 
You don’t always tell the same story. It 
mayn’t be true.” 

“T tell you it is true, you old—you old | 

” 





Remember 
You've | 


“Well, what? Speak right out. 
do you good. I’m an old what?” 

But Nancy choked herself, and kept | 
down her epithets, fearing something, she 
could not tell what. 

“T was going to give you some good 
advice,” proceeded Bonamy. “ But it don’t | 
matter to me what becumes of you, if you | 
talk that way. I don’t believe now that 
Mark danced with you at all.” 


It'll 
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| said 





“You don’t, hey? You jest go right 
straight and ax Major Lathers. Didn't he 
try to keep Mark from dancin’ with me? 
He'll tell you all about it.” 

“ Oh, that’s what I wanted to know— 
whether Lathers was there or not. 
told me now.” 

“No, I haint, nuther.” 

“ Why, how could Lathers tell me about 
Mark’s dancing with you, and how could 
he try to keep Mark from dancing with 
you, if he was not there? But I wont tell 
Lathers,” he added, as though in a half 


You've 


| soliloquy, “ for I don’t want to get you into 


trouble. You know he’s sheriff, and the 
sheriff takes up people. If I should tell 
him you were in town now But you 
he was there that night, didn’t 
you?” 

“T haint agoin’ to talk to you no more, 
You'll make me tell more’n I ever know’d, 
in spite of myself, with yer everlastin’ talk- 
in’ an’ talkin’, an’ axin an’ axin. Go long 
with yer old 2 

But Nancy did not finish her sentence. 
Bonamy had cowed her so that she feared 
she knew not what of defeat and mortifi- 
cation if she should say another word, and 
she was utterly choked with vexation. 

Colonel Bonamy had at least made sure 


| that Nancy would carry no confidences to 


the ingenious sheriff. His vague hints had 
excited an undefined fear in her ignorant 
mind, already cowed by the badgering and 
tormenting course of cross-questioning to 
which she had been subjected. The whole 
machinery of the law was incomprehen- 
sible by her, and she was not sure but 
that Major Lathers, if he should come to 
know how many engaged lovers she had 
had at one time, might send the jury to 
arrest her, whereupon she would be in 
danger of being tried by a lot of lawyers 
and colonels, and then locked up by the 
judge. 

‘She went back to Haz Kirtley’s full of 
wrath, but all her ferocity was dammed up 
and tufmed back in a flood of bitterness 
upon herself. So entirely had the lawyer 
daunted her that she even feared to resort to 
her extreme revenge of an interview with 
Roxy. Roxy might triumph over her also, 
exulting in her own success. She sullenly 
put the saddle on old Bob and rode away 
up the hill, stopping at the top to shake her 
fist and threaten that she would yet come 
back and tell that good-for-nothing town 
girl something that would make her hate 
Mark Bonamy. 








CHAPTER XXVIII. 


EVERMORE. 


Mrs. Hanks offered to make a wedding 
for Roxy. She was quite willing to increase 
her own social importance by this alliance 
of Roxy’s. But the bride would not have 
her aunt’s fine wedding. 


a fine wedding at all. To marry the hero 


she worshiped and then to start hand in | 
hand with him to the wildest and savagest | 


country they could find, there to live and 
labor for the rescue of the souls of wicked 
people, entirely satisfied her ambition. 

She did not like to accept a wedding from 
her aunt, for Roxy’s humility was purely a 
religious humility ; her pride was quick ; to 


be poor did not trouble her—to be patronized | 
she would find it greatly increased in case 


was intolerable, most of all to be patronized 
by Mrs. Hanks 


native crookedness was intensified by his 
antipathy to his sister-in-law. But Roxy 
accepted from her aunt the loan of Jemima, 
whose hands rendered an energetic assist- 
ance, but whose tongue could not be quite 
still. Instead of denouncing Mark in par- 
ticular, she now gave way to philippics 
Roxy’s dreams of 


against men in general. 
a lodge in some vast wilderness, with Mark’s 
love to comfort her and a semi-martyrdom to 
glorify her, were rudely disturbed by Jemi- 
ma’s incessant exposition of the faithlessness 
and selfishness of the “ male sect,” as she 
called it. “ They can’t nomore be depended 


on than a rotten log acrost a crick. 
all right, kivered over with moss; but jest 
try to cross on it onst and the crick’ll come 
flyin’ up in yore face. I wouldn’t marry the 
whole twelve apossils theirselves. Jest look 
at Simon Peter and Judas Iscariot, fer in- 
stance. I tell you what it is, Roxy, the 
heart of man is deceitful, and some men’s 
hearts is desperate.” 

Twonnet helped also in the wedding prep- 
arations, and she was rather more comforta- 
ble than Jemima. For when once a wed- 
ding is determined on, one ever hopes for 
the best. The parson, when he blesses the 
most ill-starred match, hopes for impossible 


good luck to give happiness to a couple fore- 
Twonnet showed her | 


ordained to misery. 
solicitude now and then by lapses of silence 
quite unusual. Between the silence of the 
one and the speech of the other of her help- 
mates, Roxy wished for Texas. 

As Colonel Bonamy considered Mark’s 
marriage with Roxy the surest means of de- 
feating the missionary project, he wished to 





She did not want | 


And had Roxy been will- | 
ing, Adams would have refused; all his | 


Looks | 
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hasten the wedding, lest something should 
happen, to interfere with his plan. In par- 
ticular did he appreciate the necessity for 
haste after his meeting with Nancy. Nancy 
might appeal to Roxy, or Lathers might get 
hold of the story and use it to Mark's dis- 
credit and his father’s annoyance. If he 
could once get Mark married, he would have 
placed him in a position of dependence. 
However, the colonel had a liking for a good 
wife as a thing that was sure to be profitable 
toaman. Roxy probably had no extrava- 
gant tastes, would be flattered by her mar- 


| riage into such a family as the Bonamys, 
and her influence over Mark would, after a 
| while, be just sufficient to keep him sober 


and steady at his work. Besides, he feared 
that, if Nancy had any real hold on Mark, 


both the marriage with Roxy and the mis- 
sion to Texas were given up. So it hap- 
pened, through the planning of the colonel, 
that the wedding was fixed for the second 
week following the raid of Nancy. 

There was little out of the ordinary 
about Roxy’s wedding. There were present 
her aunt’s family and Twonnet’s; Miss Ra- 
chel Moore, who was to take her place as 
mistress of the house the next week, was 
there, of course, and Colonel Bonamy and 
his daughters, and as many besides as the 
old house would hold. Adams had asked 
Whittaker, but the minister had not come. 
Jemima stood in the background, the most 
impressive figure of all. The Methodist 
presiding elder, a venerable, white-haired 
man, familiarly called “ Uncle Jimmy Jones,” 
conducted the simple service. 

I said there was nothing. out of the ordi- 
nary. But Bobo was there. For days he 
had watched the cake-baking and the other 
preparations. He heard somebody say that 
Roxy was to be married, and he went about 
the house conning the saying like a lesson, 
as though he were trying to get some mean- 
ing out of it. 

“ Roxy is going to be married,” he would 
say over and over, from morning till night. 
When he saw the company gathering, he 
went into an ecstasy of confused excite- 
ment. And when at last Roxy came into 
the room, in her simple bridal dress, he broke 
from his mother’s side and seized Roxy’s 
disengaged hand. Jemima and his mother 
made an effort to recapture him, but Roxy 
turned and said, “ Let him come.” 

“Let him come,” echoed Bobo, and 
walking by the side of the bride and her 
bridegroom till they halted in front of the 
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minister, he looked up at the stately old 
man and said with childish glee, “ Roxy’s 
going to be married.” : 

This outburst of Bobo’s sent the color of 
Mrs. Hanks’s face up to scarlet. What 
would the Bonamys think? Jemima put 
her handkerchief over her mouth to stifle a 
laugh, and Amanda Bonamy turned her 
head. Couldn’t they keep the simpleton at 
home? The old minister was confused for 
a moment, but the smile on Roxy’s face re- 
assured him. The lad stood still listen- 
ing to the ceremony and repeating it over 
in an inaudible whisper. When the minister 
concluded the benediction with the words: 
“ Be with you evermore,” Bobo caught at 
the last word and cried: ‘‘ evermore, Roxy, 
evermore !” 

“ Yes, Bobo, dear,” said the bride, turn- 
ing to him and looking down into his wistful 
eyes. ‘ Yes, evermore and evermore.” 

Perhaps because they were embarrassed 
by this unexpected episode, the company 
were silent, while Bobo fora moment turned 
over in his mind the word. Then by some 
association he connected it. with the last 
words of the prayer Roxy had taught him. 
He went in front of her and looked at her 
with the awed look he had caught from her 
in repeating his prayer, he pointed up as 
she had pointed in teaching him, and said: 

“ Forever and ever, amen.” 

“Yes, Bobo, forever and ever, amen, 
and now you shall have the very first kiss.” 

“ The very first kiss,” chuckled the inno- 
cent, as he turned away after Roxy had 
kissed him. 

Through all this interruption Adams 
stood by the long clock and held on to the 
lappel of his coat firmly and defiantly. He 
had a notion that the Bonamys thought 
that their family lent a luster to Roxy and 
he wanted to knock some of them over, but 
he kept firm hold of his coat and contented 
himself with looking like a wild beast at 
bay. 

Mrs. Hanks whispered to her husband 
that she felt as if she could sink through 
the floor, and, indeed, she was quite flustered 
when she came to wish the newly married 
“much joy,” and quite thrown out of the 
fine speech she had prepared for delivery to 
Mark. Amanda Bonamy kissed Roxy con- 
descendingly as became a well-bred girl; 
but when it came to Janet’s turn, she kissed 
Roxy first on one cheek and then on the 
other, called her a dear, dear sister and 
said : 

“ Wasn’t that sweet that poor little Bobo 





said? It made your wedding so solemn 
and beautiful—just like your wedding ought 
to be.” ’ 
And from that moment Roxy took the 
enthusiastic girl into her heart of hearts. 
She made her sit by her at the wedding 
dinner to make which had exhausted ajj 
the skill of Roxy and her helpers, and the 
whole purse of her father. For the custom 
of that time did not allow of coffee and 
sandwiches and cake passed around the 
room. As for light breakfasts and an im- 
mediate departure on a tour to nowhere in 
particular, that only came in with locomo- 
tives and palace cars. In the good old 
days it cost as much to get married as it 
does now to be buried; one must then feed 
one’s friends on fried chickens and roast 
turkeys and all sorts of pies, and pound 
cake and “floating island,” and “ peach 
cobbler,”—a monstrous dish of pastry in- 
closing whole peaches, pits and all—and 
preserves with cream, and grape jellies, and 
but this is not a bill of fare. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE INFARE, 


THERE could be no wedding in a Hoosier 
village thirty or forty years ago without an 
infare on the following day. In those days 
the faring into the house of the bridegroom's 
parents was observed with great rejoicing. 
At an earlier stage of the village’s history 
the little brass cannon was fired in honor of 
weddings and almost the whole town kept 
holiday. On the day after Roxy’s wed- 
ding Colonel Bonamy made a great infare 
as became a great man like himself. It 
was preceded by a ‘week of cooking and 
baking. On the day of the infare, “ Uncle 
Billy,” a skillful old negro, was imported 
from Kentucky to roast the pig which hung 
suspended by a wire in front of the wide 
kitchen fire-place, while Billy turned it 
round and roynd, basting it from time to 
time. ‘For roast-pig at a wedding feast was 
the symbol of aristocracy,—a Bonamy 
might lose his soul but he could not be 
married without a pig. 

Everybody who could be considered at 
all invitable was there. The Boones and 
Haz Kirtley’s family and the fishermen’s 
families and the poor-whiteys generally 
were left out, but everybody who was any- 
body was there. Not only from town but 
from the country and even from the Ken- 
tucky shore guests were brought. Neither 
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age nor sex was respected. Old Mother 
Tartrum was there engaged in her diligent 
search after knowledge. She was in herself 
a whole Society for the Collection and 
Diffusion of Useless Information. She also 
collected various titbits of cake off the 
supper-table which she wrapped in her red 
silk handkerchief and deposited in her 
pocket. She was a sort of animated Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography for the town, 
able to tell a hundred unimportant incidents 
in the life of any person in the place, and 
that without being consulted. 

Whittaker had sunk into a helpless de- 
spondency as Roxy’s marriage approached, 
and he could not bring himself to be present 
at the wedding. But fearing unfriendly 
remark he had brought his courage to the 
point of attending the infare. He came 
late, however, and the house and ground 
were already filled with guests. He walked 
up between the long row of Lombardy 
poplars, looking at the brightly illuminated 
house of the Bonamys, which, lying on the 
outskirts of the town, combined in itself 
something of the spruceness of the town- 
house with the isolation of a farm-house. 
The house was a squarish brick one, the walks 
were of gravel. There was a lawn of green- 


sward on either hand with a vineyard and 
fields of tasseled corn in the moonlit back- 


ground. People were all about him as he 
approached the house, and many greeted 
him as he passed. But Whittaker was a 
man marching in his own funeral procession. 
Despite his utmost exertion to address Mark 
and Roxy with cheerfulness, there was that 
in his face which caused Mark to say to Roxy 
as he turned away: 

“ What a serious looking man he is!” 

And his seriousness had something in- 
fectious about it, for Roxy did not recover 
a bridal cheerfulness for some time after- 
ward. 

Out of respect for Mark’s and Roxy's 
scruples, and, too, for Mark’s semi-clerical 
position as a “lay ” or local preacher on his 
way to a further promotion into the “ trav- 
eling” ministry, there was nodancing. The 
company promenaded in the halls and up 
and down the gravel walks between the 
Lombardy poplars, and among the sprucely 
trimmed pyramidal cedars that stood about 
the house. 

Something in Whittaker’s gloomy mood 
made him averse to the throng of merry 
people, the more that, on account of the 
rumors which had circulated about his at- 
tachment to Roxy, he was closely watched. 





About ten o’clock Mother Tartrum met him 
and put him through his catechism with 
vigor. adhe ever been engaged to Roxy ? 
He might tell an old woman lke herself, in 
confidence! How was it broken off? Was 
it he that withdrew, or did Roxy refuse him? 
Had Mr. Highbury given him a piece of his 
mind? Wasn’t he feeling rather bad to- 
night ? 

To all of these questions the minister 
flatly refused to reply, and at last brusquely 
walked away, turning into an unfrequented 
path bordered by a privet hedge. This led 
him to the garden, into which he entered by 
a gate through a paling fence. He went 
down under the grape-arbor that stood, ac- 
cording to the unvarying fashion of the 
country, in the middle of the garden. Walk- 
ing quietly and meditatively, he came to the 
other side of the garden, where he turned 
and saw full before him the brilliantly lighted 
house, and the company moving up and 
down the walks and through the rooms. He 
could plainly see the figure of Roxy, as she 
stood by her husband, cheerful now and dif- 
fusing light on all about her. Mark, for his 
part, was always cheerful; there was not a 
vein of austerity in his composition. He 
was too hopeful to fear for the future, and 
too buoyantly happy and complacent to be 
disturbed by anything. Certainly he was a 
fine-looking man, standing there in the light 
of a multitude of candles, and entering with 
his limitless heartiness into the merriment of 
the throng about him, giving back banter 
for banter with the quick sallies of the racy 
humor of the country. But there was some- 
thing about this popular young fellow, carry- 
ing all before him, which gave Whittaker 
a sense of foreboding. Does a rejected 
lover ever think that the woman has done 
quite so well for her own interest as she 
might ? 

Fast by Roxy stood Twonnet. There 
was a sort of separation of feeling between 
them now; but Roxy was soon to go away, 
and Twonnet determined to stand by her to 
the last. If she had looked upon the mar- 
riage as the town saw it,—as an ascent for 
Roxy,—she would have chosen to be else- 
where ; but because Roxy had not done as 
well as she might, Twonnet stood by her 
with a chivalrous faithfulness. Whittaker, 
in his mood of unreason, took Twonnet’s 
fidelity to Roxy in umbrage, as a sort of 
desertion of himself. It is so hard for us to 
understand why our friends do not feel our 
wrongs so poignantly as we do, 

Whittaker could not help wondering what 
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Adams was thinking of, as he send defiantly 
against the wall, grasping the lappel of his 
coat, as though he would hold firmly to his 
propriety by this means. 

The minister had stood thus more than a 
minute, when the company were summoned 
to supper. The table was spread on the 
porch which ran along the side of the L of 
the house, in full view from his stand-point. 
He could see the fine-looking bridegroom 
lead the procession to the table, and all the 
company following. He thought that he 
ought to return to the house, lest his absence 
should be observed. 

But just as he was about to make a lan- 
guid movementin the direction of the supper, 
he heard a stealthy tread on the outside of 
the vine-covered garden fence. He listened 
until the person walking along the fence had 
passed a few feet further on. cluster of 
lilac-bushes intervened between him and the 
position of the new-comer; but he could 
hear a suppressed voice, as of a woman in 
soliloquy ; 

“ That’s her, shore as shootin’. She aint 
purty, neither, nor never was. I'll pay her 
up! See ef I don’t. She thinks she’s got 
him now. An’ all that finery and flummery. 
I ort to be there at that table. Folks would 
see somebody ef I was there. But she’s 
ormery,—ornery as git out. I kin git him 
away from her ef I ever git half a chance. 
They'd better go to Texas purty shortly, ef 
she knows what’s good fer her. I'll show 
her. Saltpeter wont save ’em ef they stay 
here.” Then, after a long pause; “ She’ll 
wish she was dead afore I’m done. Let her 
larn to steal my beau. Ef she packs him 
off to Texas, I'll foller, sure. An’ I'll pay 
her up, or my name haint Nancy Kirtley.” 

To Whittaker the whole speech was evi- 
dently the thinking aloud of an ignorant 
person full of suppressed passion. The tone 
frightened him, and he moved cautiously 
so as to get a view of the speaker. Her 
hair was pushed back from her low fore- 
head in a disheveled fashion, and even 





in 


the moonlight he could see the great eyes | 


and the large, 
feel a certain impression of the great animal 
beauty of the woman standing there, not ten 
feet from him, with fists clenched hard, and 
a look of ferocity on her countenance that 
he had never seen on human face before. 
She reminded him of nothing so much &s an 
old steel-plate print he had seen of Judith 
with the bloody head of Holofernes. Hav- 
ing no knowledge of Nancy, Whittaker did 


regular features, and could | 


but he could make out that some evil was 
intended to Roxy. 

His first impulse was to call Colonel Bon- 
amy. Then in his confused thought came 
a pity for the poor girl torn thus by her eyil 
passions, and a sense of his duty to her: 
he would go and try to exorcise the demon, 

Nancy had come to town resolved to pre- 
vent Mark’s marriage at any cost. She 
would show the watch- seal and the aa 
ment to Roxy, and thus awaken her jealousy 
if she could. She would even threa ten 
Mark with exposure of some sort, or with 
slanderous charges. She would not be out- 
witted by the old man any more; she would 
go to jail, if she had to go to jail; but she 
would have her revenge. Great was her 
chagrin at finding the wedding already past 
and the infare set down for that very evening, 
There was nothing left for her but to fume 
and threaten retribution. Her rage had 
brought her ,here,—envy and malice are 
devils that drive possessed souls into the 
contemplation of that which aggravates their 
madness. 

Nancy stood thus in this torturing perdi- 
tion of Tantalus;x—maddened by seeing the 
pomp into which another poor girl had come 
instead of herself,—maddened by the very 
sight of happy faces and the sound of merry 
voices, while she was in the outer darkness 
where there was weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. She stood there with her fist shut up 
and her face distorted by wrath—as a lost 
soul might curse the far-away heaven— 
when she heard from the bushes behind her 
the voice of Whittaker. 

“ What is the matter with you, my friend?” 
He had almost said Judith, so much was 
his imagination impressed by the resem- 
blance of the swarthy beauty to the picture 
of that magnificent Hebrew assassin. 

When he spoke Nancy gave a sudden 
start, not of timidity, but of wrath—as a 
wild beast might start at an interruption 
when about to spring upon the prey. 

“What do you want with me?” 
muttered in sullen fierceness. 

Whittaker drew a little 


she 


nearer with a 


shudder. 


not understand the meaning of her words ; | 


“ Only to help you if I can. What can 
I do for you?” 

“ Nothing, I reckon, unless you kill that 
woman.” 

“ What woman ?” 

“That Adams girl that’s gone and mar- 
ried Mark Bonamy.” 

* What should I kill her for?” 

“‘ Bekase I hate the sight of her.” 
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« What harm has she done ?” 

«She stole my beau. Do you know that I 
had ort by rights to stand there at that there 
table by Mark Bonamy, and that mean, 
hateful huzzy’s scrouged into my place— 
confound her! Now then, anybody that 
meddles with Nance Kirtley is sorry fer it 
afore they’re done. Ef Mark and the old 
man and that ugly, good-fer-nothin’, prayin’, 
shoutin’ Roxy Adams don’t wesh they’d 


never hearn tell of me, then I’m a fool. 


You jest let anybody cross my path onst ef | 


they want to be sorry fer it.” 

“Don’t you know that you oughtn’t to 
talk that way ? ’ 
harm. You hadn’t any right to Mark be- 
cause you loved him.” 

“ Stranger, looky there—that’s his Testa- 
ment. He gin me that weth his own 
hands. There! that’s his watch-seal. Pulled 
it off and gin it tome. Now, what made 
him leave me and go to that homely, lantern- 
jawed, slab-sided thing of a shoe-maker’s 
gal! Hey? She done it. ‘That’s what 
she was up to weth her prayin’ and talkin’ 
and singin’. I'll pay her up yet. See ef I 
don’t.” 

At sight of these ocular proofs of Mark's 
attachment to Nancy, Whittaker was silent 
a moment. 

* Does Roxy know anything about these 
things ?” he said after a while. 

“In course not.” 

“ What do you hate Aer for ?” 

“What fer? Thunder and blazes! Jes 
look at the blamed, stuck-up, good-fer- 
nothin’ thing there! She’s got my place— 
why shouldn’t I hate her? 
—ugh-h-h, you ugly old 


thing you— 


I'll make you cry nuff afore I’m done weth | 


you.” And Nancy shook her fist in the 
direction of Roxy. 

“You oughtn’t to talk in 
Don’t you know there’s a God ?” 

“God or no God, I’m agoin’ to git even 
weth Mark Bonamy and that hateful wife 
of his’n. Why didn’t he ax me to his 
infare? Hey? Comes to my house and 
dances with me the livelong night. Gives 
me presents and talks as sweet as sugar- 
water.* Then he marries old Tom Adams’s 
girl and don’t ax me to the party, nur 
nothin’. I'll pay him back one of these 
yer days.” 

Seeing that further remonstrance was of 


that way. 


Roxy. didn’t do you any | 


Ah-h-h you | 


| 
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“Why, where have you been? We 
looked for you to say grace,” said the old 
man. 
“Colonel Bonamy, there’s an infuriated 
young woman standing behind the bushes 
down at the other end of the garden. She 


| is mad about something and I’m afraid she 
| means some violence to Roxy.” 


| She’s a maniac after Mark. 


“Oh yes, I guess I can tell who she is. 
I'll go and see 


| her.” 








no use Whittaker went down the walk to | 


the house. Colonel Bonamy met him. 


* The sap of the sugar-maple. 


And while Whittaker went in to supper 
with melancholy suspicions of Mark, the 
colonel .walked swiftly round the outside 
of the garden and came up behind Nancy. 

“ Well, what’s all this about ?” 

“ You old brute, you,” said Nancy; “ why 
didn’t you give me an invite? I'll pay you 
all back yet, see if I don’t!” 

“Don’t talk so loud. The sheriff might 
hear you. He’s in the house.” 

“Call him out here if you want to, you 
blasted fool,” said the girl, now fully roused, 
and not fearing any danger that looked her 
fair in the face. 

The colonel 
another tack. 

“Oh no! I wont call him. Only be 
quiet, and come in and get some supper. 
I want to ask you some more questions 
about the things we talked about the 
other day.” 

“No, you don’t. You don’t ax me 
nothin’. You want to wind me up and 
tangle me up, tell I don’t know my own 
name. No more of yer axin fer me.” 

“You've got a seal of my son’s ?” 

“ Yes, I have.” 

“Did anybody see him give you that 
seal ?” 

“ No, they didn’t.” 

“ You are sure?” 

“Yon,” 

“ Did he give it to you?” 

“In course he did. How else did I get 
it?” 

“ You could steal it, couldn’t you?” 

“ You—you—you durn’t say I’m a 
thief!” 

“ Did you say that you stole it?” 

“No, I didn’t! You know I 
blast you!” 

“You said nobody saw him give it to 
you, and I didn’t say you stole it. But 
you just as good as say you did by getting 
so mad.” 

“You lie!” 

“He was on his horse when you got it 
from him, wasn’t he?” 


saw that he must take 


didn’t, 
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“ None of your axin, I tell you.” 

“There ’tis again. You know you stole 
it, or you wouldn’t be afraid to answer.” 

“You lie! He give it to me when he 
was a-settin’ on his horse, in front of our 
house.” 

“ And your father didn’t see him ?” 

“No, he didn’t.” 

“ Nor your mother ?” 

“No.” 

“ Nor nobody ?” 

“io.” 

“You got it from him when he was on 
his horse ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How did it come off his chain ?” 

“ He unhooked it.” 

“You unhooked it, you said the other 
day. Now tell me the truth.” 

“Well, he let me.” The girl began to 
quail under this steady fire of questions. 

“You say you gof it from him. What's 
that but stealing ?” 

“ He give it to me.” 

“ You unhooked it.” 





“ Go ’way with your axin.” 

And the girl started to move off. 

“Hold on. I’m not done yet.” 

“Yes, you air, too. I wont have no 
more of your fool axin. I’m agoin’.” 

“Stop! I say. You’re on my ground, 
and I'll call the sheriff, if you don’t stop.” 

“Call him ef you want to, an’ go to 
thunder with you both!” And with this 
she went sullenly off, the colonel affecting to 
detain her. Nancy was afraid of nothing in 
the world so much as of his fire of questions, 
and the irritation and mortification sure to 
ensue from the confusion into which he 
would lead her. 

The terror which these questions inspired, 
added to the reaction from her burst of 
passion, served to give her a general sense 
of fear, that drove her away into the dark. 
ness, though she muttered defiance as she 
slowly retreated into the corn-field. 

“ They'll be sorry they ever crossed my 
path,” were the last ominous words the 
colonel heard from her, as he lost sight of 
her among the tall rows of tasseled maize. 


(To be continued.) 


AN APRIL SONG. 


Sweet April, when you try, with your sunshine and your sky, 
Your wind breathing low and your birds that sing together, 
Your misty blue that fills the hollows of the hills, 
You can make a day of most enchanting weather! 


But on this lovely morning you have for your adorning 
The presence of my only love, my darling, my dear— 

So you have no need to try, with your sunshine and your sky, 
To make this day the day of all the year! 


Yet, April, do your best, with a soft wind from the west, 
With sunlight on the springing grass, and tender blue above— 

Let your singing birds sing loudly, and-your flowers look up proudly— 
So may you serve the lady of my love! 


O month of changeful mien—your days may be serene— 
Or your sobbing east wind may be bringing rainy weather— 
Each is a welcome day, for each it takes me nearer May, 
When my only love and I shall be together! 
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Tue scholars were dismissed. Out they 
trooped,—big boys, little boys, and full- 
grown men. Then what antics, what linked 
lines of scuffling, what double shuffles, leaps, 
and somersaults, what rolling laughter, in- 
terspersed with short yelps, and guttural 
cries, as wild and free as the sounds the 
mustangs make, gamboling on the plains! 
For King David’s scholars were black,— 
black as the ace of spades. He did not say 
that; he knew very little about the ace. 
He said simply that his scholars were “ col- 
ored ;” and sometimes he called them “ the 
Children of Ham.” But so many mistakes 
were made over this title, in spite of his 
careful explanations (the Children having 
an undoubted taste for bacon), that he 
finally abandoned it, and fell back upon 
the national name of “ freedmen,” a title 
both good and true. He even tried to 


make it noble, speaking to them often of 
their wonderful lot as the emancipated 
teachers and helpers of their race; laying 
before them their mission in the future, 
which was to go over to Africa, and wake 


out of their long sloth and slumber the 
thousands of souls there. But Cassius and 
Pompey had only a mythic idea of Africa ; 
they looked at the globe as it was turned 
around, they saw it there on the other side, 
and then their attention wandered off to an 
adventurous ant, who was making the tour 
of Soudan, and crossing the mountains of 
Kong, as though they were nothing. 
Lessons over, the scholars went home. 
The school-master went home too, wiping 
his forehead as he went. He was a grave 
young man, tall and thin, somewhat narrow- 
chested, with the diffident air of a country 
student. And yet this country student was 
here, far down in the South, hundreds of 
miles away from the New Hampshire village 
where he had thought to spend his life 
as teacher of the district school. Extreme 
near-sightedness, and an inherited delicacy 
of constitution which he bore silently, had 
kept him out of the field during the days 
of the war. “I should be only an encum- 
brance,” he thought. But when the war 
was over, the fire which had burnt within 
burst forth in the thought, “the Freedmen !” 
There was work fitted to his hand ; that one 
thing he could do. “ My turn has come at 
last,” he said. “I feel the call to go.” 
Nobody cared much because he was leav- 
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ing. “ Going down to teach the blacks?” 
said the farmers. “I don’t see as you're 
called, David. We've paid dear enough to 
set ’em free, goodness knows, and now they 
ought to look out for themselves.” 

“ But they must first be taught,” said the 
school-master. “ Our responsibility is great ; 
our task is only just begun.” 

“Stuff!” said the farmers. What with 
the graves down in the South, and the taxes 
up in the North, they were not prepared to 
hear any talk about beginning. Beginning, 
indeed! They called it ending. The slaves 
were freed ; and it was right they should be 
freed. But Ethan and Abner were gone, 
and their households were left unto them 
desolate. Let the blacks take care of them- 
selves. 

So, all alone, down came David King, 
with such aid and instruction as the Freed- 
man’s Bureau could give him, to this little 
settlement among the pines, where the 
freedmen had built some cabins in a care- 
less way, and then seated themselves to wait 
for fortune. Freedmen! Yes; a glorious 
idea! But how will it work its way out 
into practical life? What are you going to 
do with tens of thousands of ignorant, child- 
ish, irresponsible souls thrown suddenly upon 
your hands,—souls that will not long stay 
childish, and that have in them also all the 
capacities for evil that you yourselves have, 
—you with your safeguards of generations 
of conscious responsibility and self-govern- 
ment, and yet—so many lapses! ‘This is 
what David King thought. He did not see 
his way exactly; no, nor the nation’s way. 
But he said to himself, “I can at least be- 
gin; if I am wrong I shall find it out in 
time. But now it seems to me that our first 
duty is to educate them.” So he began at 
“a,b and c;” “ you must not steal ;” “ you 
must not fight;” “you must wash your 
faces ;” which may be called, I think, the 
first working-out of the emancipation prob- 
lem. 

Jubilee-town was the name of the set- 
tlement; and when the school-master an- 
nounced his own, David King, the title struck 
the imitative minds of the scholars, and, 
turning it around, they made “ King David” - 
of it, and kept it so. Delighted with the 
novelty, the Jubilee freedmen came to school 
in such numbers that the master was obliged 





to classify them ; boys and men in the morn- 
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ings and afternoons; the old people in the 
evenings; the young women and girls by 
themselves for an hour in the early morning. 
“I cannot do full justice to all,” he thought, 
“and in the men lies the danger, in the 
boys the hope; the women cannot vote. 
Would to God the men could not either, 
until they have learned to read and to write, 
and to maintain themselves respectably!” 
For, abolitionist as he was, David King 
would have given years of his life for the 
power to restrict the suffrage. Not having 
this power, however, he worked at the prob- 
lem in the only way left open: “ ‘Take two 
apples from four apples, Julius—how many 
will be left?” “ What is this I hear, Cesar, 
about stolen bacon?” 

On this day the master went home, tired 
and dispirited; the novelty was over on 
both sides. He had been five months at 
Jubilee, and his scholars were more of a 
puzzle to him than ever. 
of them, readily ; but they forgot as readily. 
They had a vast capacity for parrot-like 
repetition, and caught his long words so 
quickly, and repeated them so volubly, with 
but slight comprehension of their meaning, 
that his sensitive conscience shrank from 


using them, and he was forced back upon a | 


rude plainness of speech which was a pain 
to his pedagogic ears. Where he had once 


said, “demean yourselves with sobriety,” | 
’ d / 
He would | 


he now said “ don’t get drunk.” 
have fared better if he had learned to say 
“uncle” and “ aunty,” or “ maumer,” in the 
familiar Southern fashion. But he had no 


knowledge of the customs ;—how could he | 


have? He could only blunder on in his 
slow Northern way. 

His cabin stood in the pine forest, at a 
little distance from the settlement ; he had 
allowed himself that grace. There was a 
garden around it, where Northern flowers 
came up after a while,—a little pale, 


perhaps, like English ladies in India, but | 


doubly beautiful and dear to exiled eyes. 
The school-master had cherished from the 
first a wish fora cotton-field,—a cotton-field 
of his own. To him a cotton-field repre- 
sented the South,—a cotton-field in the hot 
sunshine, with a gang of slaves toiling under 
the lash of an overseer. This might have 
been a fancy picture; and it might not. 
At any rate it was real to him. There was, 


-however, no overseer now, and no lash; no | 
negroes | 


slaves and very little toil. The 
would work only when they pleased; and 
that was generally not at all. There was 
no doubt but that they were almost hope- 


They learned,some | 
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| lessly improvident and lazy. “ Entirely so,” 
| said the planters. “ Not quite,” said the 
| Northern school-master. And therein lay the 
difference between them. ‘ 

David lighted his fire of pitch-pine, spread 
his little table, and began to cook his supper 
carefully. When it was nearly ready, he 
heard a knock at his gate. Two represent. 
ative specimens of his scholars were waiting 
without,—Jim, a field-hand, and a woman 
named Esther, who had been a house-sery- 
ant in a planter’s family. Jim had come 
“to borry an ax,” and Esther to ask for 
medicine for a sick child. 

“ Where is your own ax, Jim ?” said the 
school-master. 

“Somehow et’s rusty, sah. 
rusty mighty quick.” 

“Of course, because you always leave 
them out in the rain. When will you learn 
to take care of your axes ?” 

“ Don’ know, mars.” 

“T have told you not to call me master,” 
said David. “I am not your master.” 

*“ You’s school-mars, 1 reckon,” answer- 
ed Jim, grinning at his repartee. 

“ Well, Jim,” said the school-master, relax- 
ing into a smile, “ you have the best of it 
this time; but you know quite well what | 
mean. You can take the ax; but bring it 
back to-night. And you must see about 
getting a new one immediately ; there is 
something to begin with. Now, Esther, 
what is it? Your boy sick? Probably it is 
because you let him drink the water out of 
that swampy pool. I warned you.” 

“ Yes, sah,” said the woman impassively. 

She was a slow, dull-witted creature, who 
had executed her tasks marvelously well in 
the planter’s family, never varying by a hair's 
breadth either in time or method during 
long years. Freed, she was lost at once; 
if she had not been swept along by her 
companions she would have sat down 
dumbly by the way-side, and died. The 
school-master offered supper to both of his 
guests. Jim took a seat at the table at 
once, nothing loth, and ate and drank, talk- 
ing all the time with occasional flashes of 
wit, and an unconscious suggestion of feroc- 
| ity in the way he hacked and tore the meat 
with his clasp-knife, and his strong white 
teeth. Esther stood; nothing could induce 
her to sit in the master’s presence. She ate 
and drank quietly, and dropped a courtesy 
whenever he spoke to her, not from any 
especial respect or gratitude, however, but 
from habit. “I may possibly teach the man 
something,” thought the school-master; “but 


Dey gets 
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what a terrible creature to turn loose in the 
world, with power in his hand! 


deaths before their people can learn what 


freedom means, and what it does not mean. | 
| and often unwieldy; their shoes were curi- 


As for the woman, it is hopeless; she can- 

not learn. But her child can. 

our hope is in the children.” 
And then he threw away every atom of 


the food, washed his dishes, made up the | 
fire, and went back to the beginning again | 


and cooked a second supper. For he still 


shrank from personal contact with the other | 
A Southerner would have found it | 


race. 
impossible to comprehend the fortitude it 
required for the New Englander to go 
through his daily rounds among them. He 
did his best; but it was duty, not liking. 
Supper over, he went to the school-house 
again; in the evenings, he taught the old 
people. It was an odd sight to note them as 
they followed the letters with a big crooked 
forefinger, slowly spelling out words of three 
letters. They speiled with their whole 
bodies, stooping over the books which lay 
before them until their old grizzled heads 
and gay turbans looked as if they were set 
on the table by the chins in a long row. 
Patiently the master taught them; they had 


gone no farther than “cat” in five long 


months. He made the letters for them on 
the black-board again and again, but the 
treat of the evening was the making of these 
letters on the board by the different schol- 
arsinturn. “ Now, Dinah—B.” And old 
Dinah would hobble up proudly, and, with 
much screwing of her mouth and tongue 
and many long hesitations, produce some- 
thing which looked like a figure eight gone 
mad. Joe had his turn next, and he would 
make, perhaps, an H fora D. The master 
would go back and explain to him carefully 
the difference, only to find at the end of ten 
minutes that the whole class was hopelessly 
confused; Joe’s mistake had routed them 
all, There was one pair of spectacles among 
the old people; these were passed from 
hand to hand as the turn came, not from 
necessity always, but as an adjunct to the 
dignity of reading. 

“Never mind the glasses, Tom. 
you can spell ‘ bag’ without them.” 

“ Dey helps, Mars King David,” replied 
old Tom with solemn importance. He then 
adorned himself with the spectacles, and 
spelled it—* g, a, b.” 
_ But the old people enjoyed their lesson 
immensely; no laughter, no joking broke 
the solemnity of the scene, and they never 


Surely 
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Hundreds | 


of these men will die, nay, must die violent | 


In truth, | 
| ing. But sometimes a fine old black face 
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failed to make an especial toilet,—much 
shirt-collar for the old men, and clean tur- 
bans for the old women. They seemed to 
be generally half-crippled, poor old creat- 
ures; slow in their movements as tortoises, 


osities of patches, rags, strings, and carpet- 


was lifted from the slow-moving bulk, and 
from under wrinkled eyelids keen sharp 
eyes met the master’s, as intelligent as his 
own. 

There was no church proper in Jubilee ; on 
Sundays, the people, who were generally Bap- 
tists, assembled in the school-room, where 
services were conducted by a brother who 


| had “ de gif’ ob preachin’” and who poured 
| forth a flood of Scripture phrases with a 


volubility, incoherence and earnestness alike 
extraordinary. Presbyterian David attended 
these services, not only for the sake of ex- 


| ample, but also because he steadfastly be- 


lieved in “ the public assembling of ourselves 
together for the worship of Almighty God.” 

“Perhaps they understand him,” he 
thought, noting the rapt black faces, “and I, 
at least, have no right to judge them,—I, who 
with all the lights I have had, still find my- 
self unable to grasp the great doctrine of 
Election.” For David had been bred in 
Calvinism, and many a night when younger 
and more hopeful of arriving at finalities, 
had he wrestled with its problems. He was 
not so sure, now, of arriving at finalities, 
either in belief or in daily life; but he 
thought the fault lay with himself, and 
deplored it. 

The Yankee school-master was, of course, 
debarred from intercourse with those of his 
own color in the neighborhood. There 
were no “ poor whites ” there; he was spared 
the sight of their long, clay-colored faces, 
lank yellow hair, and half open mouths ; he 
was not brought into contact with the igno- 
rance and dense self-conceit of this singular 
class. The whites of the neighborhood 
were planters, and they regarded the school- 
master as an interloper, a fanatic, a knave 
or a fool, according to their various degrees 
of bitterness. The phantom of a cotton-field 
still haunted the master, and he often 
walked by the abandoned fields of these 
planters, and noted them carefully. In addi- 
tion to his fancy, there was now another mo- 
tive. Things were not going well at Jubilee, 
and he was anxious to try whether the men 
would not work for good wages, paid regu- 
larly, and for their Northern teacher and 


' friend, Thus it happened that Harnett Am- 
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merton, retired planter, perceived, one after- 
noon, a stranger walking up the avenue that 
led to his dilapidated mansion; and as he was 
near-sighted, and as any visitor was, besides, 
a welcome interruption in his dull day, he 
went out upon the piazza to meet him, and, 
not until he had offered a chair, did he 
recognize his guest. He said nothing; for 
he was in his own house. But a gentleman 
can freeze the atmosphere around him even 
in his own house, and this he did. The 
school-master stated his errand simply; he 
wished to rent one of the abandoned cotton- 
fields for a year. The planter could have 
answered with satisfaction that his fields 
might lie forever untilled before Yankee 
hands should touch them. But he was a 
poor man now, and money was money. 
He endured his visitor, and he rented his 
field ; and, with the perplexed feelings of his 
class, he asked himself how it was, how it 
could be, that a man like that—yes, like that 
—had money, while he himself had none! 
David had but little money,—a mere handful 
to throw away in a day, the planter would 
have thought in the lavish old times; but 
David had the New England thrift. 

“TI am hoping that the unemployed hands 
over at Jubilee will cultivate this field for 
me,” he said ; “ for fair wages, of course. I 
know nothing of cotton myself.” 

“You will be disappointed,” said the 
planter. 

“But they must live; they must lay up 
something for the winter.” 

“They do not know enough to live. 
They might exist, perhaps, in Africa as the 
rest of their race exists, but here, in this 
colder climate, they must be taken care of, 
worked, and fed, as we work and feed our 
horses—precisely in the same way.” 

“T cannot agree with you,” replied 
David, a color rising in his thin face. 
“They are idle and shiftless, I acknowledge 
that ; but is it not the natural result of gen- 
erations of servitude and ignorance?” 

“They have not capacity for anything 
save ignorance.” 

“You do not know then, perhaps, that I 
—that I am trying to educate those who are 
over at Jubilee,” said David. There was no 
aggressive confidence in his voice; he knew 
that he had accomplished little as yet. He 
looked wistfully at his host as he spoke. 

Harnett Ammerton was a born patrician ; 
poor, homely, awkward David felt this in 
every nerve as he sat there. For he loved 
beauty in spite of himself, and in spite of his 
belief that it was a tendency of the old 


Adam. (Old Adam has such nice things to 
bother his descendants with ; almosta monop- 
oly, if we are to believe some creeds.) So 
now David tried not to be influenced by the 
fine face before him, and steadfastly went 
on to sow a little seed, if possible, even 
upon this prejudiced ground. 

**T have a school over there,” he said, 

“T have heard something of the kind, | 
believe,” replied the old planter, as though 
Jubilee town were a thousand miles away 
instead of a blot upon his own border, 
“May I ask how you are succeeding?” 

There was a fine irony in the question, 
David felt it, but replied courageously that 
success, he hoped, would come in time. 

“And I, young man, hope that it will 
never come! The negro with power in his 
hand, which you have given him, with a 
little smattering of knowledge in his shallow, 
crafty brain,—a knowledge which you and 
your kind are now striving to give him,—will 
become an element of more danger in this 
land than it has ever known before. You 
Northerners do not understand the «blacks, 
They are an inferior race by nature; God 
made them so. And God forgive those 
(although I never can) who have placed 
them over us,—yes, virtually over us, their 
former masters,—poor ignorant creatures!” 

At this instant an old negro came up the 
steps, with an armful of wood, and the eye 
of the Northerner noted (was forced to note) 
the contrast: there sat the planter, his head 
crowned with silver hair, his finely chiseled 
face glowing with the warmth of his indig- 
nant words; and there passed the old slave, 
bent and black, his low forehead and broad 
animal features seeming to typify scarcely 
more intelligence than that of the dog that 
followed him. The planter spoke to the 
servant in his kindly way as he passed, and 
the old black face lighted with pleasure. 
This, too, the school-master’s sensitive mind 
noted; none of his pupils looked at him 
with anything like that affection. “But it 
is right they should be freed, it zs right,” he 
said to himself as he walked back to Jubi- 
lee, “ and to that belief will I cling as long 
as I have my being. It és right.” And then 
he came into Jubilee, and found three of 
his freedmen drunk, and quarreling in the 
street. 

Heretofore the settlement, poor and for- 
lorn as it was, had escaped the curse of 
drunkenness. No liquor was‘sold in the 
vicinity, and David had succeeded in keep- 
ing his scholars from wandering aimlessly 





about the country from place to place,— 
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often the first use the blacks made of their 
freedom. Jubilee did not go to the liquor. 
But, at last, the liquor had come to Jubilee. 
Shall they not have all rights and privileges, 
these new-born citizens of ours? The 
bringer of these doctrines, and of the fluids 
to moisten them, was a white man, one of 
that class which has gone down on the page 
of American history, knighted with the ini- 
tials C. B. “The captain” the negroes 
called him,—and he was highly popular 
already, three hours of the captain being 
worth three weeks of David, as far as famil- 
jarity went. ‘The man was a glib-tongued, 
smartly dressed fellow, well supplied with 
money, and his errand was, of course, to 
influence the votes at the next election. 
David, meanwhile, had so carefully kept all 
talk of politics from his scholars, that they 
hardly knew that an election was near. It 
became, now, a contest between the two 
higher intelligences. If the school-master 
had but won the easily-won and strong 
affections of his pupils! But, in all those 
months, he had gained only a dutiful atten- 
tion. They did not even respect him as 
they had respected their old masters, and 
the cause (poor David !) was that very thrift 
and industry which he relied upon as an 
example. 

“Ole Mars Ammerton would nebber 
wash his dishes ef dey was nebber washed,” 
confided Maum June to Elsy, as they caught 
sight of David’s shining pans. 

The school-master could have had a ret- 
inue of servants for small price, or no price 
at all; but to tell a truth (which he never 
told), he could not endure them about him. 

“IT must have one spot to myself,” he 
said feverishly, after he had labored all day 
among them, teaching, correcting untidy 
ways, administering simple medicines, or 
binding up a bruised foot. But he never 
dreamed that this very isolation of his per- 
sonality, this very thrift, were daily robbing 
him of the influence which he so earnestly 
longed to possess. In New England, every 
man’s house was his castle ; and every man’s 
hands were thrifty. He forgot the easy 
familiarity, the lordly ways, the crowded 
households, and’ the royal carelessness, to 
which the slaves had always been accus- 
tomed in their old masters’ homes. 

At first the captain attempted intimacy. 

“No reason why you and me shouldn't 
work together,” he said with a confidential 
wink. “This thing’s being done all over 
the South, and easy done, too. Now's the 
time for smart chaps like us,—‘ transition,’ 
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you know. The old Southerners are mad, 
and wont come forward, so we'll just sail in 
and have a few years of it. When they’re 
ready to come back,—why, we'll give ’em 
up the place again, of course, if our pockets 
are well lined. Come now, just acknowl- 
edge that the negroes have got to have 
somebody to lead ’em.” 

“ It shall not be such as you,” said David 
indignantly. ‘See those two men quarrel- 
ing; that is the work of the liquor you 
have given them!” 

“ They've as good a right to their liquor 
as other men have,” replied the captain, 
carelessly, “and that’s what I tell ’em; 
they aint slaves now,—they're free. Well, 
boss,—sorry you don’t like my idees, but 
can’t help it; must go ahead. Remember, 
I offered you a chance, and you would not 
take it. Morning.” 

The five months had grown into six and 
seven, and Jubilee-town was known far and 
wide as a dangerous and disorderly neigh- 
borhood. The old people and the children 
still came to school, but the young men and 
boys had deserted in a body. The school- 
master’s cotton-field was neglected ; he did 
a little there himself every day, but the work 
was novel, and his attempts awkward and 
slow. One afternoon, Harnett Ammerton 
rode by on horseback ; the road passed near 
the angle of the field where the school- 
master was at work. 

“ How is your experiment succeeding ?” 
said the planter, with a little smile of amused 
scorn as he saw the lonely figure. 

“ Not very well,” replied David. 

He paused and looked up earnestly into 
the planter’s face. Here was a man who had 
lived among the blacks all his life, and knew 
them; if he would but give honest advice! 
The school-master was sorely troubled that 
afternoon. Should he speak? He would 
at least try. 

“ Mr. Ammerton,” he said, “do you in- 
tend to vote at the approaching election ?” 

“No,” replied the planter; “nor any 
person of my acquaintance.” 

“Then incompetent, and, I fear, evil- 
minded men will be put into office.” 

“ Of course; the certain result of negro 
voting.” 

“ But if you, sir, and the class to which 
you belong, would exert yourselves, I am 
inclined to think much might be done. The 
breach will only grow broader every year; 
act now, while you have still influence left.” 

“ Then you think that we have influence,” 
said the planter. 
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He was curious concerning the ideas of 
this man, who, although not like the typical 
Yankee exactly, was yet plainly a fanatic ; 


while as to dress and air—why, Zip, his old | 


valet, had more polish. 

“T know at least that I have none, 
David. Then he came a step nearer. 
“ Do you think, sir,” 
I have gone to work in the wrong way? 
Would it have been wiser to have obtained 
some post of authority over them,—the office 
of justice of the peace, for instance, with 
power of arrest ?” 

“TI know nothing about it,” said the 
planter curtly, touching his horse with his 
whip and riding on. He had no intention 
of stopping to discuss ways and means with 
an abolition school-master! 

Things grew from bad to worse at Jubilee. 
Most of the men had been field-hands, there 
was but little intelligence among them; the 
few bright minds among David's pupils 
caught the specious arguments of the cap- 
tain, and repeated them to the others. The 
captain explained how much power they 
held ; the captain laid before them glitter- 
ing plans; the captain said that by good 
rights each family ought to have a planta- 


” 


” 


tion to repay them for their years of enforced 


labor; the captain promised them a four- 
story brick college for their boys, which was 
more than King David had ever promised, 
teacher though he was. They found out 
that they were tired of King David and his 
narrow talk; and they went over to Hildore 
Corners, where a new store had been opened, 
which contained, among other novelties, a 
bar. This was one of the captain’s befe- 
factions. “If you pay your money for it, 
you’ve as good a right to your liquor as any 
one, I guess;” he observed. “ Not that it’s 
anything to me, of course; but I allow I 
like to see fair play !” 

It was something to him, however; the 
new store had a silent partner. And this 
was but one of many small and silent enter- 
prises in which he was engaged throughout 
the neighborhood. 

The women of Jubilee, more faithful than 
the men, still sent their children to school; 
but they did it with discouraged hearts, poor 
things! Often now they were seen with 
bandaged heads and bruised bodies, the 
result of drunken blows from husband or 
brother; and, left alone, they were obliged 
to labor all day to get the poor food they 
ate, and to keep clothes on their children. 
Patient by nature, they lived along as best 
they could, and toiled in their small fields 


said | 


he began slowly, “ that | 


| like horses; but the little prides, the vague 
grotesque aspirations and hopes that had 
come to them with their freedom, grad ually 
faded away. “A blue-painted front do’ :” 
‘a black silk apron with red ribbons: 
make a minister of little Job;” and. “a rea) 
crock’ry pitcher,” were wishes unspoken 
now. ‘The thing was only how to live from 
| day to day, and keep the patched clothes 
together. In the meanwhile, trashy finery 
was sold at the new store, and the younger 
girls wore gilt ear-rings. 

The master, toiling on at his vain task. 
was at his wit’send. “ They will not work, 
before long they must steal,” he said. He 
brooded and thought, and at last one morn- 
ing he came to a decision. The same day 
in the afternoon he set out for Hildore 
Corners. He had thought of a plan. As 
he was walking rapidly through the pine 
woods, Harnett Ammerton on horseback 
passed him. This time the Northerner had 
no questions to ask ; nay, he almost hung his 
head, so ashamed was he of the reputation 
that had attached itself to the field of his 
labors. But the planter reined in his horse 
when he saw who it was; he was the ques- 
tioner now. 

“ School-master,” he began, “ in the name 
of all the white families about here, 
really must ask if you can do nothing to 
keep in order those miserable, drinking, 
rufhanly negroes of yours over at Jubilee? 
Why,—we shall all be murdered in our 
beds before long! Are you aware of 
the dangerous spirit they have manifested 
lately 2” 

“ Only too well,” said David. 

“ What are you going to do? 
it end ?” 

** God knows.” 

“God knows. Is that all you have to 
say? Ofcourse He knows; but the ques- 
tion is, do you know? You have brought 
the whole trouble down*upon our heads by 
your confounded insurrectionary school! 
Just as I told you, your negroes, with the 
little smattering of knowledge you have 
given them, are now the most dangerous, 
riotous, thieving, murdering rascals in the 
district.” 

“ They are bad ; 
the school, I hope.” 

“ Yes, it is,” said the planter angrily. 

° They have been led astray lately, Mr. 
Ammerton; a person has come among 
them +2 

“ Another Northerner.” 


” “ to 


How will 


but it is not the work of 





“Yes,” said David, a flush rising in his 
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cheek ; “but not all Northerners are like 
this man, I trust.” 


« Pretty much all we see are ; look at the | 
| proached them, and paused a moment ; then 
| he began to speak. 


State.” ; 
“Yes, 1 know it; I suppose time alone 


can help matters,” said the troubled teacher. | 


“ Give up your school, and come and 
join us,” said the planter abruptly ; “ you, at 
jeast, are honest in your mistakes. 
are going to form an association for our own 
protection ; join with us. You can teach 
my grandsons if you like, provided you do 
not put any of your—your fanaticism into 
them.” 

This was an enormous concession for 
Harnett Ammerton to make ; something in 
the school-master’s worn face had drawn it 
out. 

“Thank you,” said David slowly ;” it is 
kindly meant, sir. But I cannot give up 
my work. I came down to help the freed- 
men, and ug 

“Then stay with them,” said the planter, 
doubly angry for the very kindness of the 
moment before. “I thought you were a 
decent-living white man, according to your 
fashion, but I see I was mistaken. Dark 


days are coming, and you turn your back 
upon those of your own color and side with 


the slaves! Goand herd with your negroes, 


—but, look you, sir, we are prepared. 


dog. It has come to that, and, by Heaven! 
we shall protect ourselves.” 

He rode on. David sat down on a fallen 
tree for a moment, and leaned his head 
upon hishand. Dark days were coming, as 
the planter had said; nay, were already 
there. Was he in any way respopsible for 
them? He tried to think. “I know not,” 
he said at last ; “ but I must still go on and 
do the best I can. I must carry out my 
plan.” He rose and went forward to the 
Corners. 

A number of Jubilee men were lounging 
near the new store, and one of them was 
reading aloud from a newspaper which the 
captain had given him ; he had been David’s 
brightest scholar and he could read readily; 
but what he read was inflammable matter 
of the worst kind, a speech which had been 
written for just such purposes, and which 


was now being circulated through the dis- 
Mephistopheles in the form of Har- | 
nett Ammerton seemed to whisper in the | 


trict. 


school-master’s ears, “ Do you take pride to 
yourself that you taught that man to read ?” 
The reader stopped; he had discovered 


We | 


| succeed. 


We | 
will shoot down any one found upon our | 
premises after dark,—shoot him down like a | 


the new auditor; the men stared; they had 
never seen the master at the Corners before. 
They drew together and waited; he ap- 


“T have come, friends,” he said, “to 
make a proposition to you. You, on your 
side, have nothing laid up for the winter, 
and I, on my side, am anxious to have your 
work. I have a field, you know, a cotton- 


| field; what do you say to going to work 


there, all of you, fora month ? I will agree 
to pay you more than any man about here 
pays, and you shall have the cash every 
Monday morning regularly. We will hold 
a meeting over at Jubilee, and you shall 
choose your own overseer; for I am very 


| ignorant about cotton-fields ; I must trust to 


you. What do you say?” 
The men looked at each other, but no 


one spoke. 


“Think of your little children without 
clothes.” 

Still silence. 

“T have not succeeded among you,” con- 
tinued the teacher, “as well as I hoped to 
You do not come to school any 
more, and I suppose it is because you do 
not like me.” 

Something like a murmur of disSent came 
from the group. ‘The voice went on: 

“T have thought of something I can do, 
however; I can write to the North for an- 
other teacher to take my place, and he shall 
be a man of your own race; one who is 
educated, and, if possible, also a clergyman 
of your own faith. You can have a little 
church, then, and Sabbath services. As 
soon as he comes, I will yield my place to 
him; but, in the meantime, will you not 
cultivate that field for me? I ask it as a 
favor. It will be but for a little while, for, 
when the new teacher comes, I shall go, un- 


| less, indeed,” he added, looking around 


with a smile that was almost pathetic in its 
appeal, “ you should wish me to stay.” 
There was no answer. He had thrown 


| out this last little test question suddenly. It 
| had failed. 


“ I am sorry I have not succeeded better 
at Jubilee,” he said after a short pause,— 


| and his voice had altered in spite of his self- 


control,—“ but at least you will believe, I 
hope, that I have tried.” 

“ Dat’s so;” “dat’s de trouf,” said one 
or two;'the rest stood irresolute. But at 
this moment a new speaker came forward ; 
it was the captain, who had been listening 
in ambush. 
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“All gammon, boys, all gammon,” he 
began, seating himself familiarly among 
them on the fence-rail. “The season for 
planting’s over, and your work would be 


thrown away in that field of his. He knows: 


it, too; he only wants to see you marching 
around to his whistling. And he pays you 
double wages, does he? Double wages for 
perfectly useless work! Doesn't that show, 
clear as daylight, what he’s up to? If he 
hankers so alter your future,—your next 
winter, and all that,—why don’t he give yer 
the money right out, if he’s so flush ? But no; 
he wants to put you to work, and that’s all 
there is of it. He can’t deny a word I’ve 
said, either.” 

“T do not deny that I wish you to work, 
friends,” began David— 

“ There! he tells yer so himself,” said the 
captain; “he wants yer back in yer old 
places again. / seen him talking to old Am- 
merton the other day. Give ’em a chance, 
them two classes, and they'll have you slaves 
a second time before you know it.” 

“ Never!” cried David. “ Friends, it is 
not possible that you can believe this man! 
We have given our lives to make you free,” 
he added passionately, “ we came down 


among you, bearing your freedom in our 


” 


hands 

“ Come now,—I’m a Northerner too, aint 
I?” interrupted the captain ; “ there’s two 
kinds of Northerners, boys. J was in the 
army, and that’s more than he can say. 
Much freedom 4e brought down in Ais 
hands, safe at home in his narrer-minded, 
penny-scraping village! He wasn’t in the 
army at all, boys, and he can’t tell you he 
was.” 

This was true; the school-master could 
not. Neither could he tell them what was 
also true, namely, that the captain had been 
an attaché of a sutler’s tent, and nothing 
more. But the sharp-witted captain had 
the whole history of his opponent at his 
fingers’ ends. 

“Come along, boys,” said this jovial 
leader; “we'll have suthin’ to drink the 
health of this tremenjous soldier in,—this fel- 
low as fought so hard for you and for your 
freedom. I always thought he looked like 
a fighting man, with them fine broad 
shoulders of his!” He laughed loudly, 
and the men trooped into the store after 
him. The _ school-master, 
knew that his chance was gone. He turned 
away and took the homeward road. One 
of his plans had failed ; there remained now 
nothing save to carry out the other. 





alone outside, | 


Prompt as usual, he wrote his letter as 
soon as he reached his cabin, asking that 
another teacher, a colored man if possible 
should be sent down to take his place. 

“T fear I am not fitted for the work,” he 
wrote; “I take shame to myself that this js 
so. Yet, being so, I must not hinder by 
any disappointed strivings the progress of 
the great mission. I will go back among 
my own kind; it may be that some whom 
I shall teach may yet succeed where I have 
failed.” The letter could not go until the 
next morning. He went out and walked 
up and down in the forest. A sudden 
impulse came to him; he crossed over to 
the school-house and rang the little tinkling 
belfry-bell. His evening class had dis. 
banded some time before; the poor old 
aunties and uncles crept off to bed very 
early now, in order to be safely out of the 
way when their disorderly sons and grand- 
sons came home. But something moved 
the master to see them all together once 
more. They came across the green, won- 
dering, and entered the school-room ; some 
of the younger wives came too, and the 
children. ‘The master waited, letter in 
hand. When they were all seated, 

“ Friends,” he said, “I have called you 
together to speak to you of a matter 
which lies very near my own _ heart. 
Things are not going on well at Jubilee. 
The men drink; the children go in rags. Is 
this true?” 

Groans, and slow assenting nods an- 
swered him. One old woman shrieked out 
shrilly, “It is de Lord’s will,” and rocked 
her body to and fro. 

* No, it is not the Lord’s will,” answered 
the schgol-master gently; “ you must not 
think so. You must strive to reclaim those 
who have gone astray; you must endeavor 
to inspire them with renewed aspirations 
toward a higher plane of life; you must—I 
mean,” he said, correcting himself, “ you 
must try to keep the men from going over 
to the Corners and getting drunk.” 

“But dey will do it, sah; what can we 
do ?” said Uncle Scipio, who sat leaning his 


| chin upon his crutch and peering at the 
| teacher with sharp intelligence in his old 


eyes. “If dey wont stay fo’ you, sah, will 
dey stay fo’ us?” 

“That is what I was coming to,” said 
the master. (They had opened the subject 
even before he could get to it! They saw 
it too, then,—his utter lack of influence.) “ | 
have not succeeded here as I hoped to suc- 
ceed, friends; I have not the influence | 
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ought to have.” ‘Then he paused. “ Perhaps 
the best thing I can do will be to go away,” 
he added, looking quickly from face to face 
to catch the expression. But there was 
nothing visible. The children stared stolid- 


ly back, and the old people sat unmoved ; | 


he even fancied that he could detect relief 
in the eyes of one or two, quickly suppressed, 
however, by the innate politeness of the 
race. A sudden mist came over his eyes; 
he had thought that perhaps some of them 
would care a little. He hurried on: “I 
have written to the North for a new teacher 
for you, a man of your own people, who 
will not only teach you, but also, as a min- 
ister, hold services on the Sabbath; you can 
have a little church of your own then. Such 


a man will do better for you than I have | 


done, and I hope you will like him,”—he 
was going to say, “better than you have 
liked me,” but putting down all thought of 
self, he added, “and that his work among 
you will be abundantly blessed.” 

“Glory! glory!” cried an old aunty. “A 
colord preacher ob our own,—glory! 
glory!” : 

Then Uncle Scipio rose slowly, with the 
aid of his crutches, and, as orator of the oc- 
casion, addressed the master. 

“You see, sah, how it is; you see, Mars 
King David,” he said, waving his hand 
apologetically, “a color’d man‘will unner- 
stan us, specially ef he hab libed at de Souf; 
we don’t want no Nordern free niggahs 
hyar. But a ’spectable color’d preacher, 
now, would be de makin’ ob Jubilee, fo’ 
dis worl’ an’ de nex’.” 

“ Fo’ dis worl’ and de nex’,’ 
old woman. 

“Our service to you, sah, all de same,’ 
continued Scipio, with a grand bow of cer- 
emony; “but you hab nebber gwife unner- 
stan us, sah, nebber quite; an’ you can 
nebber do much fo’ us, sah, on ’count ob 
dat fack,—ef you'll scuse my saying so. 
But it is de trouf. 
and our congratturrurlations, an’ we hopes 
you'll go j’yful back to your own people, 
an’ be a shining light to’em forebber more.” 


echoed the 








We give you our t’anks | 


“A shinin’ light forebber more,” echoed 
the rest. One old woman, inspired appar- 
ently by the similarity of words, began a 
hymn about “the shining shore,” and the 
whole assembly, thinking no doubt that it 
was an appropriate and complimentary ter- 
mination to the proceedings, joined in with 
all their might, and sang the whole six 
verses through with fervor. 

“T should like to shake hands with you 


| all as you go out,” said the master, when at 


last the song was ended, “and,—and I 


| wish, my friends, that you would all remem- 


ber me in your prayers to-night before you 


| sleep.” 


What a sight was that when the pale 
Caucasian, with the intelligence of genera- 
tions on his brow, asked for the prayers of 
these sons of Africa, and gently, nay, almost 
humbly, received the pressure of their black 
toil-hardened hands as they passed out! 
They had taught him a great lesson, the 
lesson of a failure. 

The school-master went home, and sat far 
into the night, with his head bowed upon 
his hands. “Poor worm!” he thought, 
“poor worm! who even went so far as to 
dream of saying, ‘Here am I, Lord, and 
these brethren whom Thou hast given 
me!’” 

The day came for him to go; he shoul- 
dered his bag and started away. At a turn 
in the road, some one was waiting for him; 
it was dull-faced Esther with a bunch of 
flowers, the common flowers of her small 
garden-bed. “Good-bye, Esther,” said the 
master, touched almost to tears by the sight 
of the solitary little offering. 

“Good-bye, mars,” said Esther. But 
she was not moved; she had come out into 
the woods from a sort of instinct, as a dog 


| follows a little way down the road, to look 


after a departing carriage. 


has come back home 


“David King 
again, and ‘taken the district school,” said 
one village gossip to another. 


“ Has he, now? Didn’t find the blacks 
what he expected, I guess.” 
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BY ADELINE 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HOME AGAIN, 


THE day came at last when they must 


gain Fort Atchison, if no accident or | 


calamity befell them. Morning dragged on 
to noon, and noon stretched out, barren and 


drear, cloud-cast and foreboding, to late | 


afternoon. And then, like the gates of 


Paradise, the long low line of chevaux- | 
de-frise encircling the fort, rose before the | 
eager, far-seeing eyes of Captain Elyot. | 
He broke away from the company. ‘The | 
very horse under him must have felt the | 
to sight and sound? 


sudden bound of his heart as with his head 
lowered, his teeth shut tight and his eyes 
fixed upon the goal, he dashed ahead. The 


dizzy ground flew out from under his | 
| the wall. 


rse’s feet; he hac o gaze for right or 

horse’s feet; he had no gaze for right 
; the familiar landscape wooed no glance, 

left; the familiar landscay 1no gl 

his eyes saw only that feebly waving flag 

) ; a § 
growing, like the soul within him, every 
moment. 


The sentry at the gate was one of his | 
own men, but he had no word for him. 
Sergeant McDougal came running, out | 


of breath with haste and gladness, as the 
gate swung back. 

“An’ is it you? though we kenned 
ye were na killed. Major McGrath wi’ 
three coompanies o’ infantry an’ a sprinkle 
o’ cavalry cam’ thro’ fra Fort Wallace 
better’n a fortnight back an’ brought the 


” 


news. 


So Blossom knew and waited for his 
| about his neck and kissed him. “ Wel- 
| come to life again! 


coming ! 
He could only wring the man’s hand 
and hasten on. 


The sergeant stared after him, rubbing | 


his forehead in perplexity. 
“Somebody maun tell her,” *he gasped, 
and started on a run for the major’s quarters. 


In the meantime Captain Elyot had | 
gained his own door without meeting any | 
It was the hour of afternoon | 


one else. 
parade. The band began to play saftly as 
he flung himself from his horse. “ Days of 
Absence ” lingered in his memory for many 
a year after that. He did not pause with 
his hand on the latch. There was no fore- 
boding in his heart—nothing but impatience 
and joy to bursting. He threw the door 
open. Why should he wait to prepare her 
for his coming? He begrudged every re- 


| else ’ll be there before us. 


TRAFTON, 


tarding moment. His foot sounded strange 
upon the floor of the little passage to his 
wife’s parlor. It was dark, and the door 
refused to open. It had a trick—_—he 
touched it with his foot, sending it back 
with a clang and a dull echo. 

And the room was empty and stripped 
bare! 

The very beating of his heart stopped. 
He staggered to the wall, groping like one 
struck blind. Then he rallied. Was j 
the drum outside suddenly awakened, or 
did the reverberation of his own heart 
seem to thrash the air and make it quiver 
There was some 


mistake here. He had entered the wrong 


| door. But no; a gust of wind blew in after 


him, flapping a bunch of dried grass upon 
Blossom’s own hands had pinned 


it there. White with the dust of long neg- 


| lect it fluttered down to his feet. He 
| opened the door of the room where he had 


laid Blossom’s fainting form upon the bed 
the morning when he rode away. Empty 
and bare ! 

Then an awful sense of calamity over- 


| whelmed him. It was too terrible for dread ; 


it was a revelation, like the sudden opening 
of an abyss beneath his very feet. 

Some one stood in the door-way. It was 
the major’s wife who, at Sergeant McDou- 
gal’s strange tidings, had run out in the 
bitter wind without so much as & shawl over 


| her head. 


“ Captain Elyot!” She fairly put her arms 


Oh, what a fright you 
gave us! We thought you were dead. 
But what are you doing here,man? Come 
home with me or the major and every one 
Where is your 
wife ?” 

“My wife!” Captain Elyot turned a face 
like death upon her, “ Mrs. Bryce, where # 
my wife ?” 

“Then you don’t know? Is it possible 
that you don’t know? Why, they left the 
fort full three months ago, and not a word 
have we heard of them since. But I fancied 
they had somehow reached you. Dont, 
pray don’t! Why, man, you look as though 
you were turned to stone. Rouse up and 
come home with me. My dear boy, I'ma 
silly woman and don’t know what to do,” 
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sobbed the major’s wife, “but do come, 
come home to the major. He'll say some- 
thing that'll make it right, I know. I’m 
so bewildered at the sight of you,” and 
Mrs. Bryce fell to sobbing aloud. 

“Where did they go? What does it 
mean?” and the captain passed his hand 
over his eyes as though with this movement 


he could brush away the perplexity of his | 


mind. 

“J don’t know, and there is little enough 
to tell; though I saw her more frequently 
than you may believe, after you left. We 
ladies were not quite just to your wife at 
first; I am willing to acknowledge it now. 
But your marriage was a precedent we 
ardly liked to see established among us, 


Captain Elyot, though you might have | 
looked far before finding another so gentle | 


and sweet and altogether lovable as she. 
[little thought, once, that the day would 
come when I should Say this to you. But 


the patience of that dear child through all | 
those anxious weeks, even trying to bear 


up when every one else believed you were 
dead,—because of some promise you had 
made her at the last,—the forgiving spirit 
toward those who had scorned her—and I 
was one, I say it with shame es 


“ Mrs. Bryce, where did they go?” 


“IT don’t know. We have never heard. 
Mrs. Stubbs was silent and strange as to 
their plans,—her plans, I might say, for it 
was she who arranged everything. ‘They 


were going east, she said—this was after | 


Lieutenant Gibbs came in (and oh, what a 
mercy it was! and Claudia worn to a shad- 
ow!) and we all believed you to be dead; 
only your wife held out to the last. You 
would yet come back, she declared. You had 
promised her. Mrs. Stubbs said she would 
write as soon as they were permanently 
settled, but we have heard nothing. 


major is uneasy. I never knew him to be 
so distressed as when the news came that 
you were dead 2 

“ But he should have detained them here.” 

“He did what he could. But he might 
as well have tried to stop the wind from 
sweeping over the. plains, as to control that 
woman. We said everything to persuade 
them to remain until another spring, when 
we shall probably be ordered east ourselves. 
The major seemed to feel that he was left in 
charge of your wife and he even threatened 
to use force to detain them, but that was 
nonsense, of course. 
of the world, he said; and between you 


Still | 
itis hardly time, though I can see that the | 


What did they know | 


and me the old woman was not quite 

” the major’s wife touched her fore- 
| head mysteriously." “But I am keeping 
| you here, and he is at home before now 
and wondering where you have hidden 
yourself, for there’s not a man, woman 
or child at the post but knows of your 
| arrival by this time.” 

“ Leave me here,” and Captain Elyot 
turned again to the empty rooms. 

“ That I will never do,” Mrs. Bryce re- 
| plied with decision. She rested her broad 

shoulders against the bare wall as she 
| spoke. “I only wish I had brought a wrap 
| of some kind. It is bitterly cold,” and she 
shivered perceptibly. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said humbly, 
moving toward the door. His hand lin- 
gered over the latch. How dear the place 
had been to him! 

“T must set out 





in search of them at 
| once,—to-morrow. ‘The major cannot re- 
fuse to give me leave?” He spoke with 
anxious haste. He had shut out the happy 
past with the closing of that door. To 
| search the world over, till he found them, 
was his only desire. 

“Set out for the states! With a storm 
| beginning already! No, no, Captain Elyot, 
| you must be contented to stay with us 

awhile. Another mail will very likely bring 
us all news of your wife. But we'll hear 
| what the major has to say,” and she led the 
| way to her own door. “And a mercy it is 
that you got in when you did,” as the 
snow-flakes settled upon her bare head. 
Her heart had thrown down all its defenses 
| against him, as indeed it had surrendered to 
4 Blossom in her affliction. Then, too, Clau- 
dia’s marriage was arranged for the next 
month. Lieutenant Gibbs’s return from 
the dead, as it were, had hastened matters. 
His expectations had borne unlooked-for 
fruit. And it was really a very desirable 
| connection in every way, so that there was 
no longer anything to regret on that score. 
A bright light shone from Mrs. Bryce’s 
windows. ‘This was like the coming home 
the poor young man had dreamed of—with 
the fire glowing on the hearth (and Blos- 
som waiting to greet him). 
“Bless my soul, boy, and is it really 
you ?” said the major, struggling with some- 
thing very like tears which rose and choked 
| him as he bestowed a bear-hug upon the 

young man. “ Here’s Gibbs—where are you, 
| —Gibbs ?” for the room was full, the news 
of Captain Elyot’s arrival having flown the 
| length and breadth of the fort-—“ and Blake, 
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—step up, Blake, and speak to the captain. 
The rest of the poor fellows 

The major turned suddenly to stare at the 
snow falling thick outside the windows. 

One after another they crowded up to 
shake the captain’s hand, but when they 
pressed him for the story of his escape, Mrs. 
Bryce interfered and dismissed them all. 

“ Another time, good friends—to-mor- 
row; we must give him a chance to rest and 
refresh himself before we begin upon that,” 
and she fairly bowed them out of the house. 
She would not risk the chance of their in- 
quiring for his missing wife. 

“And so you carried the dispatches 
through, after all?” said the major, when 
the door had closed upon the last one. 
“ You'll hear of that again, or I’m mistaken. 
You may be sure I didn’t forget to mention 
it in my report. But what’s this they tell 
me? Don’t know your wife’s  where- 
abouts? We fancied she must have found 
you, since every paper we have received 
has been full of your gallant and meritorious 
conduct. But the next mail ’ll bring you 
something. Don’tlook sodown in the mouth, 
boy. They’re sure to know of your escape 
long before this. What the do you 
think newspapers feed on but such narrow 
escapes as yours? I venture to say that 
your face has appeared in every illustrated 
penny-a-line east of the Mississippi (altered 
over from an old wood-cut of Captain 
Kidd). Cheer up, man!” And the cheer- 
ful assurance of the major’s voice did lighten 
for a moment the load upon the young 
man’s heart. 

“ But where are they? Did they leave 
no clue by which they can be traced ?” 

“No. Though at the worst I suppose 
we might learn something of them at Inde- 
pendence. I did inquire what had become 
of them when the wagons returned. But 
if the old woman had been escaping for 
her life she could hardly have taken more 
pains to cover up her trail.” 

“Did she try to do that?” Captain 
Elyot asked, with a start. 

“T can’t tell. On my soul, I don’t know; 
but it looked like it. She has never been 
quite herself, you know, since Stubbs was 
killed. Straight enough in business, but 
queer; and more close-mouthed than ever 
about her own affairs. We tried to keep 
them here. Your wife would have been 
glad to stay, poor thing! for she had an 
odd fancy that you would yet come back. 
(Bless my soul! How the smoke from that 
confounded chimney gets into one’s eyes!) 


, 





But the old woman would go. There was 
nothing to stay for, she said, and the sooner 
they left, the better. So she hastened to sei] 
out. Gibbs, perhaps you know, has devel- 
oped a remarkable interest in household stuff 
He bought some of the articles, and the sutler 
took the rest. For Mrs. Stubbs didn’t stand 
upon pennies. She used to be sharp enough 


at a trade, but I believe she’d have given 
everything away rather than to wait a month 
longer.” 
“And they almost new, as you know.” 
broke in Mrs. Bryce. “Why, those rugs 
” 


“Never mind, Polly,” said the major, 
He saw that the young man shrank from 
hearing his household goods enumerated. 
* Elyot wont care to know all that. And 
here comes Jinny, at last. You must be 
famished, Elyot.” 

“T hope I see ye weel, sir,” said Jinny, 
with a meek obeisance. “ Ye’re lookin’ 
blithe after the lang illness that we heard 
of.” 

“ Thanks, Jinny. I’m quite recovered, I 
believe,” the captain responded. 

“Jinny, here, knew as much of your 
family as any one,” said the major, as the 
girl proceeded to set out the tea-table. 

“ T’ll no say that I didna,” and Jinny be- 
gan to lay the cloth with a critical eye to 
its exactness. “ Mrs. Stubbs was na above 
a crack wi’ an auld friend,—beggin’ your 
pardon, sir,—an’ as for the young leddy, 
bless her sweet face! she was ower gude 
to me. . Many’s the letter she wrote for 
me wi’ her ainhand. An’ as for the nbbons 
an’——” 

“ And where did they go, Jinny ?” Cap- 
tain Elyot was too eager for any informa- 
tion she might give to bear with this personal 
digression. 

“ That’s what I dinna ken, sir,” and Jin- 
ny set down her cups and saucers and 
rested her hands upon her hips in a thought- 
ful attitude. She and Sergeant McDougal 
had already discussed this question fruit- 
lessly in the kitchen. “ Ye mind the day, 
ma’am,” she went on, to her mistress, 
“when I gied ’em a hand at packin’ their 
claithes an’ the like? ‘ Ye hae freens where 
ye gang?’ said I. ‘I’m thinkin’, Jinny,’ 
said the puir thing, wi’ a sigh, ‘that I hae 
nae freens left.’ An’ it would ’a’ touched 
the heart o’ a green stane to ’a’ seen her wi’ 
the red wiped out o’ her cheeks by the 
tears that were ne’er once dry in her een.” 

Mrs. Bryce had frowned in vain upon 
the girl, whose story was entirely too much for 
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Captain Elyot. His head had dropped 
into his hands through which his own tears 
trickled. 

«]’ll no tell a lee, ma’am,” said Jinny 
stoutly, in reply to this unspoken reproof. 

She was a stanch Presbyterian and 
regarded her word in trifles as well as in 
greater matters. “ Ye ken yer ain sel’ that 
the puir lass was like a wraith, wi’ nae mair 
red on her face than the snow that’s drop- 
pin’ out-o’-doors this blessed night. But 
for a’ that,” she went on, having thus 
relieved her conscience, “it may be that 
change 0’ scene an’ gude news,—if so be 
that tidings o’ the cap’in’s escape ever reach 
her, which is na to be counted on, sin’ 
ye say yerself that the newspapers tell 
naething but lees,—it may be that she'll yet 
be spared ;” with which comforting possibil- 
ity the girl left the room at a sign from her 
mistress. 

“Is it so?” said Captain Elyot. 
her health so broken ?” 

“ Nonsense,” said the 
“Jinny enjoys startling effects. 
little thing had cried herself sick. 
was all.” 

“To tell the truth,” amended his wife, 
“she did have a serious illness, from which 
she was but just recovering when her 
mother took her away. I am sure she was 
unwilling to go; but she was not one to set 
up her own will. She was thin and pale, 
as Jinny says, but that was not to be won- 
dered at, since she was hardly able to sit up 
all day when they set out for the states.” 

“And no one interfered! It may have 
killed her!” exclaimed the young man, 
almost beside himself with apprehension 
over this new occasion for alarm. 

“We used every argument but force,” 
the major replied. “ But no one of us had 
any authority to come between the two. 
Besides, Mrs. Stubbs was thoroughly com- 
petent to manage her own affairs and there 
was, as she said, no reason why they should 
remain here if they chose to go; and the 
journey made by easy stages, as she argued, 
would bring the girl’s strength back, as I 
have no doubt it did. Cheer up, man! 
Blossom’s cheeks are rosy enough by this 
time, I venture to say, and the old woman 
promised that we should have word of them 
before three months—and it is scarcely that 
—or even sooner if they settled anywhere.” 

“Don’t be down-hearted,” and Mrs. 
Bryce laid her hand upon the shoulder of 
the bent figure. “It is only a matter of 
patience. Try and content yourself here 


“ Is 


major, shortly. 
The poor 
That 





with us—at least until the next mail comes 
through.” 

“ And then if you hear nothing,” broke 
in the major, “ we'll find some way of send- 
ing you after her, for I see you'll be useless 
here. Polly, should I take it so to heart if 
you were spirited away ?” 

“ Not you,” replied Mrs. Bryce with a 
laugh and a toss of her cap-ribbons. “ But 
come, come, here is the tea growing cold. 
We will not wait for Claudia. She must be 
going to spend the evening out.” She did 
not say that she had dispatched®a note to 
that young woman, who was spending an 
hour with a friend, announging the startling 
arrival—which was no ae by the time it 
reached her—and suggesting that it might 
be as well for her not to return until later 
in the evening when the influx of visitors 
would be over. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“GOING TO LEAVE US?” 


Criaupia did not appear until the next 
morning, when she repeated the assurance 
her father and mother had already pressed 
upon their guest, that long before this time 
his wife must have learned of his safety, 
and knowing that he would rejoin his com- 
mand at once, the next mai! would, without 
doubt, bring some tidings of her. 

“T am sorry, Captain Elyot, to hear of 
your disappointment,” she said. And so she 
was, with that indiscriminate sorrow which 
we bestow, as good Christians, upon all men 
alike. But secretly, in her heart of hearts, 
she believed that justice was at last being 
meted out to him, and that he was only pay- 
ing the penalty one must pay in this world 
or the next, for one’s sins. 

“It goes to my heart,” Mrs. Bryce had 
said, making an early visit to Claudia’s bed- 
room, in wrapper and night-cap. She and 
the major had sat late with their guest the 
night before, speculating upon Mrs. Stubbs’s 
inténtions and motives, and there had been 
no opportunity to confer with Claudia, who 
had come in and gone directly to her own 
room without seeing their visitor. “ Poor 
fellow! I heard him walking the floor half 
the night. I do believe he never went to 
bed at all.” 

“ Indeed,” Claudia replied, coldly. She 
was coiling her hair, standing before the 
glass, and twisting it about her head like a 
crown. Her fingers neither trembled nor 
relaxed in their efforts. So he was unhappy. 
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Had she not had her full share of wretch- 
edness? And no one had pitied her. She 
had not walked the floor, keeping others 
awake as well as herself, but her pain had 
been none the less because she had striven 
to hide it in her own bosom. 

“ You will meet him in a friendly way, as 
you used to long ago, wont you, Claudia?” 
Mrs. Bryce put the question fearfully. The 
one object of her early call had been to ask 
this, for Claudia had never come round to 
be gracious to Captain Elyot’s wife. Even 
in Blossoff’s affliction she had withheld her 
sympathy. “He is very unhappy,” the 
major’s wife cgntinued, with a mournful 
shake of the he#d, far from effective in her 
present costume. And so was I unhappy, 
thought Claudia bitterly, but no one was 
tender of me. “Why should I?” she re- 
plied, perversely. “ We are not at all intimate 
as we were once. How can I be the same? 
But I shall not forget that he is a guest in 
the house, and I suppose I shall tell him 
that I am sorry, and all that.” And then 


she went on with her toilet, the bitter feel- | 


ings which had almost died away aroused 
to aggressiveness by her mother’s appeal. 

“Well, that is all I ask you, to show 
something like sympathy for him. He is in 
great trouble, and though you may not have 
fancied her, she was his wife, you know.” 

A faint red spot burned upon Claudia’s 
cheek. The tip of her finger might have 
covered it. 

“T suppose other people have had trouble 
as well as he, and you will never be ready 
for breakfast, if you stand there in your cap.” 

“ Bless me, I had forgotten all about it ;” 
and Mrs. Bryce hurried away, not at all 
sure that she had succeeded in her pacific 
attempt. 

She need have had no fears as regarded 
Captain Elyot. He was entirely too mis- 
erable to resent any fancied ill-treatment 
or neglect of months before, or, if he had 
remembered either, Mrs. Bryce’s frank 
admission and warm tribute to Blossom’s 
worth would have set the matter right at 
once. . 


He appeared to Claudia both worn and | 


ill-looking, when she entered the parlor a 
few moments before breakfast, seeing him 
for the first time, and alone. He rose, and 
advanced a step to meet her. It stung her 
afresh to feel that her past neglect and cold- 
ness had been nothing to him. 
had been nothing to him at all, not the 
shadow of a passing interest touched him 
in meeting her again. 





| all about them. 


| before you reached it. 


| lieutenant. 


She herself | 


There was not even | 


the sting of a remembered slight, she could 
see, as he answered her greeting. For it 
was then she expressed her conventional 
sympathy, as related at the beginning of 
the chapter. 

“You are very good,” he replied simply, 
resuming his seat, and falling again into 
the reverie interrupted by her entrance, 
The unconscious rudeness provoked her to 
speech. 

“Thanks,” she replied, with a smile, 
though he looked up with a quick stare, 
as if he had not understood her. “But 
really, one might take you for the Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance,” she went on. 
with angry flippancy, advancing and thrust. 
ing one foot out to the fire. She had 
touched the quick this time. His face 
blazed scarlet. “Why should you give 
way to despair?” she added, coolly, 
eying the fire, but aware of his start 
when her words touched him. “ Nobody 


| could be really lost, you know, waless they 
desired to be. 


It is always possible to track 
people. I dare say if you had asked at 
Independence, you might have learned 
The world is not so large 
as people make it out to be, I fancy.” 
“Yes, if I had known. That is the tor. 


| ment of it—to think I may have been near 


I may have even passed her in the 
And, regardless of Miss Bryce's 


them. 


street !” 


| presence, he began to pace the room. 


“ That could hardly have been possible,” 


| Miss Bryce replied, in a matter-of-fact tone, 


“They must have left the town some weeks 
” 

It was a relief to Claudia when her mother 
and the breakfast appeared simultaneously. 
She had no desire to pursue this subject indef 
initely. It was worse than uninteresting, 
and why should she affect an interest she was 
far from possessing? There was no dan- 
ger of an immediate return to the téte-a-téte, 


| since before breakfast was well over visit- 


ors began to arrive. Lieutenant Gibbs was 
among the first of these, and, as the room 
filled, he managed to draw Claudia away 
into a corner. But even here she was not 
safe from an appeal to her sympathies in 
behalf of the new arrival. “He seems 
awfully cut up, and no wonder,” said the 
“ What do you think I should 
have done, if I had come home to find 
you gone?” 

“ Made love to Augusta Wiley, perhaps,” 
Claudia replied, carelessly. She was more 
than half in earnest, having very little faith 
in the vows of men. 
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«]T say, Claudia, I know you don’t mean | 
it, but your jokes hit a fellow hard some- 
times. Do you really believe I could get 
over it like that?” Something below the 
surface was stirred in the man. His moist- | 
ened eyes searched her face. 

« Of course I don’t, silly. You'd set out 
in search of me, I hope.” 

“]’d hunt the world over, but I’d find 
you.” 
“ “Yes?” Claudia responded absently, 
making a2 movement toward the company 
of which Captain Elyot was the center. 
This was almost worse than listening to him. 

“ Don’t go!” He caught her dress slyly 
as she was edging away. “I never havea 
word with you alone.” 

“It is so rude to be whispering off in a 





corner.” 

“Only a moment. See here, Claudia. 
if I were you, I wouldn’t tell Elyot that we 
are to take his house.” 

“Why not?” And Miss Bryce opened 
her gray eyes. ‘“ He will have to know it.” 

“Well, not just now—not for a day or 
two; it might seem rough on him, you 
know.” 

“ As you please,” Claudia replied stiffly. 
“] presume I shall have no occasion to men- 
tion it. There will be nothing talked of at 
present but the Stubbses and their probable 
location. I wish ” she began, hotly. 

“What is it you wish?” the lieutenant 
asked with some anxiety. 

“That he could gratify his desire and 








set out in search of them,” she added, con- | 


trolling herself. 

“So do I, and you gre a dear girl to feel 
such an interest in his affairs, though once I 
shouldn’t have said that. Do you remem- 
ber—but there, don’t pull your hand away. 
I promised never to bring it up again, I 
know; but it needn’t vex you, now that 
everything has come round all right,—except 
with Elyot. It’s hard on him, Claudia, to 
come home and find his house empty and his 
wife vanished—the Lord knows where,” and 


the lieutenant pulled his long mustache, with | 


a thoughtful shake of the head. “ It’s like 
a piece of poetry I remember in the reading- 
book when I was a little chap—though for 
the life of me I can’t remember what it was 
all about.” 

“ Don’t try;” and there was the slightest 


perceptible curl of Miss Bryce’s upper lip. | 


“ But I see it is clearing off. We shall have 
a fine day after all. I must try to get down 
to the house this afternoon. It is time some- 
thing was done toward putting it in order.” 


Claudia plunged from sentiment into busi- 
ness, thankful of any diversion from this 
topic which beset her on every side. 

“ And I'll go with you.” 

“Tt isn’t at all necessary. Men never can 
understand such things. Mamma had much 
better take it in hand.” Then, observing her 
lover’s mortified air, she added, in a more 
gentle tone, “ We shall call upon you soon 
enough; but at first I really think mamma 
and I had better go alone and see what is to 
be done.” And with this very small sop of 
graciousness and a sly squeeze of Claudia’s 
hand behind her back, the lieutenant went 
off happy and full of importance. 

Miss Bryce’s words, which had appeared 

so carelessly uttered, came to Captain El- 
yot’s mind again when he was alone,—when 
the excitement roused by telling the story 
of his escape and wanderings had passed 
away. The ebb of this tide carried much 
with it; but Claudia’s words remained. 
They had sunk deeper than he knew. “No 
one ever is lost,” she had said, “ ualess they 
desire to be.” He was too unsuspicious to 
fancy that she meant to give him pain; he 
tried to forget the thoughtless sentence. But 
light words hold fast as anchors sometimes, 
and he could not get rid of these nor of the 
unreasonable fears they aroused. He knew 
that Blossom would not change toward 
him. Nor would she, of her own will, stay 
away from his side for an hour. But what 
if her mother held her back ?_ Certain un- 
formed doubts and suspicions, of which he 
had not been conscious before, took bodily 
shape now. What might not this woman 
do? 

He remembered that he had married the 
girl almost in the face of Mrs. Stubbs’s oppo- 
sition. He had forced a confession of his love 
upon Blossom at a moment when her mother 
had dismissed him from the house. Later, 

| she had seemed to consent to the marriage 
—to exult over it, indeed, with an inconsist- 
ency he had been too happy at the time to 
try to fathom. Looking back now, he could 
see it all, as well as that a few weeks more 
had brought achange. The woman had be- 
come silent and at times almost sullen. Sel- 
fish in his perfect happiness, he had paid no 
heed to her variable moods. If he noticed 
them at all, it was but to ascribe theirchanges 
to an unhappy temper, the best panacea for 
| which was to ignore it altogether. Was the 


| major right in his suspicion that she was not 
quite herself in these days? This was the 
simplest solution of the problem. But if so, 
he trembled to think of Blossom in her hands, 
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Still his reason told him that there was really 
nothing to fear. However variable Mrs. 
Stubbs’s moods might be, she never wavered 
in her devotion to the child. Nor would 
she attempt to keep the girl from him 
when once she had learned of his escape. 
She would know too well that Blossom’s 
happiness was to be found only by his 
side. Besides, what reason .could she 
have for desiring to separate them? He 
felt there could be none. And this re- 
flection cheered him in a measure. He 
had brought in some files of old news- 
papers. They were going the rounds of 
the camp. In each one was an item con- 
cerning the massacre of his party, while 
more than once the story of his escape was 
told, with different degrees of untruthfulness, 
sometimes even with a change of name, but 
making a hero of him in every recital. 
Some of these garbled stories must have 
caught the eye of his wife. She would be 
upon the watch for news from the Indian 
country, even though convinced at last that 
her husband was dead. But though he 
soothed his anxiety with these reasonable 
suppositions, an image of Blossom wasted 


by suffering and worn by illness would | 


rise in his mind,—the pale, patient mourner 
described by Mrs. Bryce’s Jinny. For 
Jinny had taken another opportunity, 
when her word could not be called in 
question, to assure him that Blossom had 
the appearance of one not “ower lang for 
this warl.” 

What if she were to die before the good 
news reached her! 

Although the storm had cleared away, 
he was locked in here for the present. 
There was no escape, and the tedious rou- 
tine of garrison life, with its hours of 
idleness, became almost unbearable. He 
shrank from the society of his friends, to 
brood over his trouble alone. ‘The mili- 
tary force was somewhat less than it had 
been the previous winter, and there were 
fewer ladies at the post ; but the dull season 
which the younger officers deplored was a 
matter of indifference to him. It was, per- 
haps, because their circle had become so 
narrow that Captain Elyot’s trouble seemed 
to overshadow them all. He was the 
cloud, no bigger than a hand, which 
may yet exclude the sun. Certainly his 
presence cast a gloom over the little com- 
pany. He grew silent and morose as days 
limped into weeks, bringing no tidings of 
his wife, until after a time his friends wearied 
of offering sympathy so coldly received. 





And, indeed, hearty, outspoken sympathy js 
not inexhaustible, and a wise man will cover 
up his wound as soon as may be. It is better 
so. It is one of the curative processes of 
nature perhaps, but this poor young fellow, 
who did not realize that his own manner 
had altered, was hurt and almost angry, 
His wound was as fresh, and his disap. 
pointment as keen, as the day he had 
stepped into his house to find it empty and 
bare; but to those around him his trouble 
seemed to have become already a thing of 
the past. He fancied they were tired of 
his sad face and silent ways, as no doubt 
they were. “We were dull enough before 
poor Elyot came back,” some one said. He 
shut himself up from them all. What would 
have become of him in these days, but 
for the major and Mrs. Bryce, I cannot 
tell. ‘The latter had nothing to do since 
Claudia was so nearly off her mind, but 
to lament over, and make much of 
this young man, whom she had quite 
taken into favor again. So entirely had 
she forgotten the past, that if one of 
these frosty mornings, Blossom had stood 
at the door she would have given the 
girl a welcome to which that of the Prodi- 
gal Son was but cold in comparison. She 
would even have wept tears of joy over 
Mrs. Stubbs herself, had that grim female 
chosen to appear. The captain still made 
one of the family, for the major’s wife 
would not hear to his going away, and, if 
the truth were told, the officers’ mess 
hardly desired his company now. So the 
Bryces had him all to themselves,—quite 
too much to themselves, Claudia thought 
sometimes, even though her attention was 
given to more personal affairs, and he 
intruded himself but seldom upon her notice. 
She did not enjoy his presence in the house. 
It could hardly be said that there remained 
any of her former feeling for him. His cold 
indifference, his heartless indifference, as she 
had called it, had ground that out of her, 
leaving a kind of sullen anger in its place. 
It was not that she still wept secretly over 
his perfidy (as she thought), but his pres- 
ence reminded her of a time when she had. 
Wounded pride, after love, is like the lees of 
wine,—it remains when the draught is 
drank up. And to see this man sit day 
after day, gazing into the fire or out of the 
window—with eyes themselves like empty 
windows—was a sight hateful to her. He 
sat in her gates, and so long as he sat there 
life was a burden to the girl. She rejoiced 
in the thought that the time was drawing 
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near when she should leave her father’s 


house,—not with the joy with which a bride | 
is supposed to go forth to meet the bride- | 
groom, but with the feeling of a prisoner | 


looking toward deliverance. She should 
be rid of this reminder of the past, which still 
held her like a tightened cord, cutting her 
to the quick. 

“JT think he might rouse himself,” she 
said to her mother. They were trying on 
the gown in which Claudia was to be mar- 
ried two days later, and she spoke with a 
pin between her teeth as she re-adjusted a 
plait. “He may be as wretched as he 
chooses to be, I don’t deny him the right, 
but there’s no reason why he should make 
everybody aboyt him unhappy. I declare,” 
she added, with sudden anger, “ one might 
as well be married with a corpse in the 
house!” 

“Claudia Bryce!’ 
fied mother. “ How 
The poor “4 

“Don’t pity him,” broke in Claudia. “I 
really cannot bear it. And what would 
you have me do? I am civil enough, or 
as civil as need be to a man who regards 
every one about him as so many stocks and 
stones. 


’ 


exclaimed the horri- 
can you talk so? 


\ 


able to set out before long in search of his 
wife, which I do indeed. What more can 
I say? Or why should we go moping 


about over the loss of this girl, whom we | 


never visited when she was here? ‘The 


gloom of the house is something awful, and | 


I am heartily sick of sopping my bread in 
the waters of affliction.” 

“You don’t mean what you say, or you 
never would talk in such a heartless way,” 
Mrs. Bryce replied. “ How 
cheerful, poor young man! 
have anything against the girl you ought to 
forget it, now that we don’t know whether 
she is living or dead.” 

“What should I have against her?” 
said Claudia, with a stare. “ We never ex- 
changed a dozen words. But it’s my belief 
that they left because they didn’t care to 
stay and learn the truth. However, it’s 
nothing to us. But it’s not particularly 
cheerful for me.” Her head was turned 
over her shoulder, but though she spoke 
carelessly there was a break in her voice 
which touched the mother’s heart. She 
determined to speak to Captain Elyot, 
to urge him to bear up under his trouble,— 
at least until after Claudia had gone. It 
was hard that her wedding should be 





I even told him I was sorry for his | 
disappointment, and hoped he would be | 


can he be | 
And if you | 





i steadily. 


clouded, and by his sorrow of all others in 
the world. 

But before an opportunity occurred, Clau- 
dia opened the subject herself. 

It was the evening of the same day, when 
they sat before the fire, Claudia and her 
mother, in the quiet half hour before tea. 
Miss Bryce had been hemming her wedding 
veil and the soft cloud of tulle overflowed 
her lap as Captain Elyot turned away from 
the window—where he had.made a pre- 
tense of reading Jomini’s “ Waterloo”—and 
came to the fire. 

“ Captain Elyot,” said Claudia, in a quiet, 
even voice, breaking the stillness of the 
room, “I am going to be married to- 
morrow.” 

“T wish you much joy, Miss Claudia.” 
But there was no joy in the voice uttering 
the words. 

“You'll come in with the others? I 
believe we have asked everybody.” 

There came back to her with a flash of 
remembrance that other time in this same 
room, when he had come to ask them to 
his wedding and she had scorned his invi- 
tation. She had not even excused herself 
or offered conventional good wishes. ‘The 
firelight glowed in her face as she waited 
for his reply. Would he, too, scorn her 
asking ? She little knew how lightly the 
whole matter had rested on his mind. It 


| had been everything to her and nothing to 


him. 

“1 should be a skeleton at the feast,” he 
said. ‘Then he rose abruptly, forgetting the 
presence of these two, and bowed his head 
upon his hands as he leaned upon the 
mantel. 

“But you ought not to be,” Claudia said 
hastily, crumpling the lace in her arms. 
“ There is no reason why you should make 
yourself miserable ” and every one else, 
she desired to add but did not. 

“ Claudia,” her mother whispered, warn- 
ingly. 

“Let me speak,” said Claudia aloud. 
“Every one is afraid to say it, but I dare 
tell him the truth. Why should he make 
himself wretched and every one about him 
uncomfortable over he knows not what? 
If he had any real grief "4 

Captain Elyot had raised his head. 


His 


cheek was scarlet as though she had struck 


it with her hand. Then it turned deathly 
white. 

“If I had any real grief, as you call it, I 
hope I should bear it like a man,” he said, 
“Tt is the suspense "—and his 
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voice shook for a moment—‘ which has 
made me so forgetful of what is due to 
others. 
upon you. You should not have taken me 
in. NowI will go away.” And he moved 
toward the door as though he would go at 
once. 

“ What do you mean? Go away! You 
poor boy, where would you go? And to- 
night ! 
Claudia, how could you ? 


did not mean to reproach you. We only 


thought it might be well if you would rouse | 
yourself. That was it, wasn’t it, Claudia ? We | 
| plans being set aside after all. 
| if the major should learn of Claudia’s out- 


were speaking of it to-day.” Mrs. Bryce had 
run around from her place in the corner to 


catch the young man’s hand in both of her | 
statement of the case to pass. 


fat white ones. But when she looked to 
Claudia for some response to her appeal, 
she found the girl had left the room. 


Nothing remained but the veil which had | 
dropped out of her hands and trailed after | 

| IS Over. 
Captain | 


her along the floor. 
“Yes, I will go,’ 
Elyot, more calmly. 
“ Indeed, you shall not think of it.” 


’ 


repeated 


But 


Mrs. Bryce’s voice was weak, her manner | 


absent. She was vexed with Claudia and 
her heart was divided. 


in bringing this young man here—causing 


her own family to be ill at ease in order to | 
And had she lessened his 
| dia’s entrance after the tea-tray mfght set 


comfort him ? 
sorrow, after all? In his present state of 
mind, one place was much like another. 
Was it not her duty to let him go if he 
would ? 

He felt her hesitation. 

“ You see I am right,” he said. 
let me make another mistake. 
have gone before. 
get that you took me in—when I was home- 
less,” he added, under his breath. 

“ But—it seems so ungracious.” 

“It is I who have been ungracious.” 

“ Perhaps—until after the wedding,” Mrs. 
Bryce went on, following out her own 
thoughts. She was ashamed to consent 


“ Don’t 


to this inhospitable proceeding and yet she | 
realized all at once that his absence would 
“ But where | 


be an immeasurable relief. 
would you go?” 

“T could easily find a place. Lawton 
would take me in until I could do better.” 

“And you would promise to 
back ?” 

“ What's this?” The major opened the 
door upon an astonishing tableau. “ Ah, 
Polly, Polly,” he said, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 


I did not mean to force my trouble | 
| it, and I don’t know that we can urge him 


You shall do nothing of the kind. | 
But indeed she | 
| to be in the midst of all these preparations 


Had she been wise | 


I ought to | 
But I shall never for- | 


| some other 
| bring out the immediate cause of this hasty 


come | 


“The captain has made up his mind to 
leave us—at least for a few days, until the 
wedding is over. He feels hardly equal to 


to stay.” She did not intend to tell a lie, 
her ideas had only all at once arranged them- 
selves anew. 

“ Going to leave us ?” 

How plain the whole matter became to 
her mind at once! 

“You can easily see, Major Bryce, that 


” 


There was danger of her comfortable 
And what 


break? But Captain Elyot allowed her 
It was true 
enough, and the major did not persist. 
“Well, well, as you please,” he said, rub- 
bing his hands thoughtfully. “ You're wel 
come to stay or to come back when the bustle 
We'll have something better than a 
welcome for you by that time. There'll be a 
mail in by the last of the week, and then, 
Elyot, if you hear nothing you shall go. We'll 
give him marching orders, wont we, Polly ? 
But sit down, man, and take a cup of tea; 
time enough to look up quarters after that—’ 
if you will go.” 
“Do,” urged 
hoped in her heart he would refuse. 


Mrs. Bryce, though she 
Clau- 


them by the ears again. 

“ Thanks, but I will not wait. And if | 
do not appear to-morrow will you believe 
that Miss Bryce has my hearty congratula- 
tions? I fear, as you say, that I am not 
equal to offering them in person.” 

Mrs. Bryce hastened to reply and cover 
his departure with a cloak of words lest 
reference to Claudia should 


move. What would her husband say if he 


| knew that Claudia had fairly driven their 
| guest from the house ? 
| science was not without its qualms as she fol- 


Her own con- 
lowed him to the door. 

“You will not mind Claudia’s foolish 
speech ?” she said, anxiously. “ Her nerves 
are not as strong as usual, and indeed there 


| is a good deal ,to try one at such a time, 


and after all the anxiety she has been 
through.” 

“On the contrary, I am grateful for her 
frankness. I begin to see that I have 
given occasion for it.” 

“No, no, I will not allow that. 
you will come back ? ” 


But 
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«“ Like black care? You are too kind. 
I’m afraid I shall. Good-night.” 


was gone. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
“ WHY, MAN, THE MAIL’s IN!” 
AND so it came about that Claudia’s wed- 


ding was a shade less lugubrious than it had 
seemed likely to be to that much betroubled 


young woman, though it was by no means | 
a joyous affair, the only person thoroughly | 
happy and satisfied in the assembly—at least | 
of those most nearly concerned—being the | 
bridegroom, whom some subtle and to him | 


incomprehensible influence withheld from all 
expressions of joy. Although Captain Elyot 
had taken himself away, his shadow, per- 
haps, still lingered. 

For he did not appear at the wedding. 
He sat alone through all the long afternoon 
in the room of a frend, as friends go,—one 
of the men whose boundaries had been 
made by circumstances to touch his own 
without their inner selves coming in contact. 
In this log hut—for it was hardly more—he 
sat, smoking a pipe which was anything but 
It was one of 


a pipe of peace to him. 
those days in early winter when a sudden 
thaw unlocks the scarcely frozen streams and | 


scatters the snow like hoar-frost under the 
sun. “Some fascination drew him to the 
open window in time to see the wedding- 
guests disperse and the wedded couple repair 
to the house which was to be their home. 
They two alone—till death did them part. 
The words of the marriage covenant floated 
through his mind. No, nothing in life could 
separate Blossom from him. More than that, 
he even went beyond the words of the prayer- 
book. She was his, living or dying; even 
death could not come between true hearts. 
But he bowed his head upon his arms and 
groaned aloud. How he hungered for the 
sight of her face! ‘The warm west wind 
sweeping over the open prairie touched his 
forehead as it had done that spring morning 
only a few short months back, when they two 
had walked the same path to the same door, 
—they two, but one. He recalled her shy 
trembling as she crossed the threshold. 
door closed after them, shutting out the 
dropping rain, shutting out the curious 
world. Oh, the bliss of that moment when 
he took her in his arms! 


He was roused from a reverie akin to de- | 


lirium by the grinding of a step on the bare 
floor. 


And he | 
| hand. 








The | 


At such a time every comer is a | 


messenger. He started up, his heart strik- 
ing great blows, like a hammer in a heavy 
But it was only the young captain 
whose quarters he had invaded. 

“Hullo, Elyot, you don’t mean to say 
you’ve sat here the blessed afternoon long! 
Why, man, the mail’s in!” His hands were 
full of letters and papers. 

Captain Elyot staggered to his feet. 
Death itself could hardly have painted a 
more ghastly face than his as he tried to 
speak. Then as the blood rushed back to 
the surface, the words came with it. 

“Do you know—did you hear my name?” 
Oh, what an agony of anxiety was in the 
question ! 

“’Pon my word,I didn’t. I never heard 
another name but my own. But I'll run 
back and ask.” And the kind-hearted fel- 


| low, who knew, as did everybody at the 
| post, of Captain Elyot’s suspense, threw 


down his own unopened letters. But he 
was too late. Captain Elyot had gone. 

He was pushing with fierce strength 
through the little crowd of disappointed 
seekers still lingering about the chaplain, 
who held half a dozen unclaimed missives in 
his hand. When, at last, breathless and 
panting, he stood face to face with this 


| man, who held for him life or death at the 


moment, he was speechless. They all stood 


| back; the humblest of them knew his trouble 


and respected it; while the chaplain turned 
the letters over unsteadily in his hand. 

“ Elyot—Elyot ; there must be some mis- 
take, Captain; 1 don’t find your name.” 

The crowd closed upon him, and a sud- 
den darkness seemed to fill the room—a 
whirling darkness in which he reeled. Some 
one laid a detaining hand upon his own; 
but he wrenched himself free, and struck out 
instinctively for the open air and solitude in 
which he might hide his hurt. The major’s 
wife overtook him walking straight away, he 
knew not where. It had run through the 
garrison, like fire in grass, that no news had 


| come of Elyot’s wife, and the kind, blunder- 


ing woman had put her own letters by un- 
read to search him out. 

“ Dear, dear, but this is dreadful! Still, 
it will be better next time. It must be better 
next time. We should not have placed 
so much reliance upon this one mail. As if 
there were never to be another! And yet I 
am convinced there are letters waiting for 
you somewhere, if we could only get 
them.” 

“ Thanks; but I will not trouble you.” 
The captain stood up very straight, and re- 
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moved his hat as he stepped out of the path 
for her to go by. 

“ T said I could bear it if the worst came.” 
His eyes, looking beyond her, were glazed 
and tearless ; his voice was hollow, but held 
no tremor. 

She burst into tears. 

“ Don’t talk to me about trouble, you 
poor boy! Are we not all one family 
here? Come home with me, and we'll 
see what can be done. Your letters may 
have gone to Fort Wallace. In that 
case we'll soon hear of them. Or I may 
have some news for you. There are my 
own letters to read, and the newspapers. 
We have forgotten the newspapers. There 
must be something.” 

Her own faint hopes gained strength with 
this last suggestion, as some dim recollection 
of the “personal” column came to her 
mind. Might not Blossom, ignorant of her 
husband’s locality, resort to this method of 
communicating with him ? 

She took him by the arm and turned him 
about as though he had been a child. More 
than one friend saw and eluded them as 
they retraced their steps. No one wished to 
meet the man fresh from his disappointment. 


But Mrs. Bryce’s tongue ran on. 
“The major ’ll have heard of it by this time, 


and we'll hold him to his promise. For he 
said if nothing came by this mail you should 
go in search of your wife, though how you 
ever are to find her I cannot see. And you 
no more fit to set out on such a journey than 
—than Blossom herself!” And, indeed, the 
strength he had gained in his long, rough 
ride had been dragged away from him by 
these anxious weeks. He looked worn and 
broken. 

She led him into her parlor and seated 
him in the most comfortable chair it con- 
tained. Then she bustled about and poured 
out a glass of wine. 


“There, drink that, while I look over | 


And she tore the first open 
in haste. “ But I forgot; where are the 
newspapers?” He had swallowed 
wine at a draught and lay back in the 


my letters.” 


chair, the quiet of utter hopelessness upon | 


him. But at her quick tone and a shower 
of newspapers, he sat up and began to turn 





the | 


them over, reading their superscriptions with 
vacant eyes, too weak or indifferent to look 
further. 

It will at least take up his mind, thought 
Mrs. Bryce, as she ran down the first page 
of her letter. : 

“And be sure that the ‘personals’ do 
not escape you,” she added aloud, but 
without raising her eyes from the sheet 
before her. “I have known very respect- 
able people to communicate with their 
friends in that way,”—though Mrs. Bryce’s 
knowledge, it must be owned, was by 
report rather than actual. z 

Mechanically turning over the papers, 
still inclosed in their wrappers, Captain 
Elyot paid very little heed to this advice, 
which had hardly reached his understand- 
ing, until something in the address of one, 
struck his eye. His perceptions were 
dulled by the blow he had received, but a 
strange thrill ran through his veins at sight 
of this address,—Mrs. Bryce’s name, written 
in an odd, heavy hand, a chirography reg- 
ular, yet without elegance, such as any 
illiterate person of methodical habits might 
acquire by years of enforced use. All at 
once he seized upon the resemblance which 
had puzzled him. It was not unlike the 
hand in which Mrs. Stubbs had been 
accustomed formerly to remind her patrons 
of their indebtedness to her. 

Mrs. Bryce, lost in her letter, had entirely 
forgotten her companion. She had set- 
tled herself comfortably to the deciphering 
of its fourth and most illegible page, when 
a sound, like a shuddering groan, reached 
her ears, recalling her to the present. Cap- 
tain Elyot’s head had fallen forward upon 
his breast. The man was unconscious. A 
scream brought Jinny from the kitchen, 
and hastened the steps of the major, just 
entering the house. Some one took the 
open newspaper from the loosened fingers, 
and then they saw that a heavy black line 
had been drawn about one column,—the 
column of deaths,—and they read, with a 
shock of surprise and sorrow which no 
words can tell: 


“October 17th, Blossom, wife of Captain Robert 
Elyot, U. S. A. Aged eighteen.” 


(To be continued.) 
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WHEN Job, under the affliction 
of his comforters, wished that his 
words were written in a book and 
graven with an iron pen and lead 
in the rock forever, he referred 
to what was the most permanent 
form of record then known, al- 
though such inscriptions are really 
less lasting than mere tracings on 
the surface of the fragile material 
—paper. Besides impressing 
upon a softsubstance, which after- 
ward hardens,—a method by 
which some of the decrees or 

nals of Nebuchadnezzar on 
clay cylinders have been pre- 
served, and which is continued 
in use by the waxen seal,—there 
are only three methods of record- 
ng: By cutting inscriptions in 
relief, by scratching them into the 
surface of the material, or by 
marking them upon the surface. 
Only the last is modern. The 
ancients had neither pen, ink, 
pencil, nor paper ; but their needs 
were small and their necessities 
of publication slight, so that their 
primitive methods sufficed. They 
cut upon stone,—as Moses pre- 
pared the decalogue,—and some- 
times blackened the letters after 
cutting ; more generally and longest, they used 
a scratching implement called the “ stylus.” 
For materials, they had bronze, brass, leaden 
sheets, palm-leaves, skins, bark of trees, tab- 
lets covered with a thin sheet of wax, and | 
as convenient as the modern slate for erasure, 
and the layers of the stalk of the papyrus. 
Che brittle papyrus would not endure fold- | 
ing, and so the book was a continuous roll. 

The antediluvian pen was a reed ; the | 
ink was a paint; and writing of that day was 
nearly equivalent to the modern use of the 
marking-pot and brush. ‘True ink, which 
does not merely lie upon the surface but | 
penetrates the substance, was of much later | 
origin. ‘The use of chalk, colored clays and | 
soft stone, like the modern slate-pencil, must 
have been known in marking for many 
centuries, and these dry materials cover the 
surface of the thing written upon without 
entering the substance; but the so-called 
“black-lead,” the universal material for true 
surface- writing, has been known only about 

VoL. XV.—55. 
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LEAD-PENCILS ARE MADE. 


(AFTER CUT IN “‘ JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE.”’) 


five hundred years. Probably this name 


| was adopted, in popular parlance, from the 


leaden plummet, familiar to the school-boy’s 


| pocket, and capable of making a very “ hard” 


mark on paper which is not too smooth. 
But plumbago, or graphite,—although the 
misapplied name, black-lead, clings to it,— 
not only is not lead, but it hardly resembles 
lead more than chalk does. Its specific 
gravity is 1.98 to 2.40; that of lead ranges 
from 7.25 in the ore to 11.45 cast; lead 
is therefore more than four times as heavy 
as graphite. Lead fuses at a low tempera 
ture; graphite is not fusible at any tempera 
ture, and the persons who suppose the pencil 
leads are cast would not do so if they knew 


| that the material cannot be melted, and that 


no substance known surpasses it in resisting 
heat. Graphite is a nearly pure form of car- 
bon, and this definition suggests the mention 
of its apparently contradictory qualities. 
Carbon is the substance which burns. It is 
carbon which burns in coal, the process of 
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SPECIMEN OF EARLY HIERATIC WRITING. 


combustion being hindered rather than 
helped, so far as known, by the slate and 
other materials which remain as refuse after 
burning. The diamond is regarded as per- 
fectly pure carbon, and by subjecting it to a 
very intensified heat it undergoes some 
change which leaves it a cinder-like mass ; 
but science can neither reverse the process 
nor produce the diamond artificially. Anthra- 
cite coal has a specific gravity of 1.36 to 
1.85,—nearly the same as graphite,—but the 
diamond, in substance almost identical with 


graphite, is considerably heavier, having a | 


gravity of about 3.52. The diamond is the 
hardest known substance, and is hard even 
after being reduced to the finest practicable 
powder. Graphite is the softest substance 
dug from the earth. Although it will neithe; 
melt nor consume, graphite will gradually 
waste if kept on a very hot fire; but 
piece having sharp, projecting angles, 
been subjected for two hours to a heat w| 
would melt steel without disturbing th: 
sharpest points. ‘This quality of refractori 
ness gives it its value for crucibles ; and as 
cables of the suspension-bridge connectin 
New Yorkand Brooklyn are to be constructe: 
of the steel known as “crucible” steel, an 
that can be produced only by using crucibles 
made by the Dixon process, it is quite cor 


y 
5 
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A CRUCIBLE. 


rect to represent the.graphite crucible as the 
mold through which the supports of the 
bridge must pass to completion. 
The soft graphite of which the carvings 
illustrated were cut—softer than any pencil 
' to the knife and a common substance—is, 
| by analysis, the same thing, excepting a 
mere trace of impurity, as the rare, costly, 
and hard diamond, which is nearly twice as 
| heavy. The graphite crucible or pot, buried 
to the top in a mass of burning anthracite, 
—carbon in carbon,—refuses to burn itself 


GRAPHITE MOUNTAIN AT TICONDEROGA. 
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and melts its metallic contents. ‘The carbon 
diamond is hard; the carbon graphite is 
soft: the carbon anthracite burns; the car- 
bon graphite will not burn. Why these 


things are so is a part of the mysterious 
chemistry of nature which has thus far baf- 
fled every experiment of analysis and every 
hypothesis of science. 


THE DIXON GRAPHITE 


The use of metallic lead for marking is 
very old. Pliny refers to it for marking lines 
on papyrus. La Moine cites a document 
of 1387 ruled with graphite; Cortez found 
the Aztecs, in 1520, using crayons of it, 
probably obtained from the Sonora mine. 
But the most famous mine 


covered in 1564. The quantities obtained 
were of small size, in “ pockets.” The new 
material was so highly desired, and was so 
closely maintained as a monopoly, that, in 
pursuance of an act of Parliament, the 
mouth of the mine was guarded by an 
armed force, but unlawful access was ob 
tained by burrowing secret passages under- 
ground. To keep up the monopoly, the 
mine was worked only six weeks in the year, 
and its mouth was closed by flooding with 
water when the workmen retired, the product 


of that short time being sometimes worth | 
$200,000 in market. The process of preparing | 


the graphite for use was the simple one of 
dividing it into slips. A plan is also recorded 
—although it could hardly have been used 
to any practical purpose—by which sawed 


MILLS AT 


was that of 
Borrowdale, in Cumberland, England, dis- | 


| only. 


slices were brought to roundness by being 
drawn through holes in rubies, the first hole 
being eight-sided, the second sixteen-sided, 
and the third round. Rushes for chairs. 
and sometimes other materials, are reduced 
in size by this “drawing” process; but it 


| could not well be used with graphite. A 
| very old process consisted of compressing 


TICONDEROGA. 


pulverized graphite, by hydraulic presses, 
into solid blocks, which were afterward 
sawed into bars and inserted in the wood, 
This description only is given by several of 
the best approved cyclopedias, of recent 
editions; but for pencil-making on any 
considerable scale, it is impracticable. 
Possessing smoothness without stickiness, 
graphite is indispensable for dry lubrication, 
as in the action-work of the piano and the 
slides of the pipe-organ. For lubrication 
of wooden surfaces in machinery, for polish 
ing shot and the like, and for a variety 
of purposes in the trades, it has great value. 
American graphite, being of two distinct 
formations, is adapted for both crucibles and 
pencils; that of Ceylon, being of a single 
formation or kind, is suitable for crucibles 
The process of crucible-making is 
very simple. The graphite, reduced to a 
powder just coarse enough to leave its 
natural glistening appearance, is mixed with 
water to the proper consistency, a peculiar 
clay brought down the Rhine from May- 
ence being added, to give it cohesion, with 
a little fine charcoal to give it porousness. 
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The plastic mass is then pressed upon a | as to the way of turning his wheel, the pot- 
small horizontal wheel, and the workman | ter of to-day works as the oldest potters 


worked of whom we have historic 
knowledge. 

The only graphite mine of cons¢ 
quence in this country is at ‘Ticond 
oga, N. Y., owned and worked 
the Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, whose distinctive p: 
esses of manufacture are referred | 
throughout in this article. The min 
closely resembles an anthracite « 
mine in external and internal appear- 
ance, some of the workings being ; 
feet below the surface, ventilated 
air-shafts, or by mechanical appli- 
ances. The graphite runs in near! 
vertical veins, inclosed in hard gneiss 


LUMP OF NATIVE TICONDEROGA GRAPHITE, SHOWING THE TWO FORMATIONS. ° : e 
‘ ° rock, which is first removed by blas 


molds it into the shape of a jar by his hands, | 


” 


as it revolves, adding a “lip” or mouth 
out of which to pour its contents. The cru- 
cible is the ancient pot, scarcely changed ; 
the wheel and the process of shaping are the 


same as were employed in the days of 


Moses. Formerly the wheel was turned by 


hand, the workman taking it by the edge 
and giving it a spin, then applying both 


hands to the shaping until the velocity was 
exhausted and a new start became neces- 
sary. This was called a “throw ”-wheel, 
and the first improvement was in placing 
an additional wheel underneath on the 
same spindle, so that the workman could 
keep up the motion by pushing the edge of 
the lower one with his foot; this was called 
a “kick”-wheel. The next step was to add 
levers, to be worked more conveniently by 
the foot, and the wheel was called a “ tread ”- 
wheel, leaving no other improvement to be 
made but the addition of power. Except 


LARGEST PIECE OF NATIVE GRAPHITE EVER SHIPPED FROM 
CEYLON, WITH CINGALESE INSCRIPTION. WEIGHT, 237 LBS 








ing on each side of the vein, leaving 
standing, inclosed in its rock wall, some 
like a partition in a house; the wall is t 
broken up and the lumps of graphite, sepa 
rated as nearly as possible from the rock, 
are lifted to the surface, only so much of 
the rock itself being taken out as is neces- 
sary to keep the working-space clear. ‘The 
large veins are of the “ foliated” or crystal 


ELEPHANT CARVED FROM A LUMP OF CEYLON GRAPHI 

BY A NATIVE WORKMAN IN THE MINES 
lized formation, used only for crucibles, the 
compact or granulated form of deposit, 
which alone is available for pencil-making, 
being in small veins and what miners call 
“pockets.” The two formations lie together, 
but are not united closely, and an interesting 
example is shown in the specimen of which 
an illustration is given. ‘This specimen was 
accidentally dropped in handling, after being 
kept a long time, and it separated between 
the two formations on a line as clean and 
sharp as if cut by a tool. 

The graphite is taken, “in the lump, 
direct from the mouth of the mine to the 
reducing mill; here it is pulverized by 
“ stamps,” under water, the particles float 
ing off with the water through a series of 
tanks. It comes to the factory in Jersey 
City in barrels, in the form of dust. If in 
tended for crucibles, it is in scales, very fine 
but glistening, resembling the choicest gun 
powder, but flatter. If for pencils, the proc- 
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DIAGRAM OF GRAPHITE MINE 


ess of pulverizing has been continued until 
the graphite is an impalpable powder, lus- 
terless, and of a dingy color. It is then finer 
and softer than any flour, but does not 
ohere like flour; it can be taken up in the 
ind, just as water can, and is hardly 
retained more easily than water is; if one 
attempts to take a pinch of it between fore- 
finger and thumb it is as evasive as quick- 
silver, and the only sensation is that the 
flesh is smoother than before ; although it 
rocks the skin, to the sense of touch it is 
iterally only a polish. 

Its extraordinary purity should be noted. 
\t the Ticonderoga mills, it is refined, for 
the choicest uses, until it is 99.96 per cent. 
carbon, leaving less than one-twentieth of 
me per cent. of other matter—merely a 
trace. In 100 pounds there is therefore 
about two-thirds of an ounce of foreign sub- 
stance, or about one pound in a ton. No 
other mineral has been found in its natural 
state so pure. California gold averages 
about 875 to 885 fine, with some equal to the 
standard of coin, which is goo; Australian 
gold averages 960 to 966 parts in the 1,000; 
the purest specimen ever found was proba- 
bly one from the Ural Mountains, which 
was 98.96 per cent. fine. This finest spec- 
imen had 1.04 per cent. of foreign sub- 
stance, against 0.20 per cent. in the purest 
graphite ; or, stating it in another way, the 
finest gold known had more than five times, 
and the average gold produced has twenty 
to fifty times, as much impurity as the finest 
Ticonderoga graphite. And so far as our 
present knowledge goes, this mere trace of 
impurity is all which makes the graphite 
different in substance from the diamond! 

The first process in lead-making is to 
separate the graphite dust further according 
to fineness. It is mixed with sufficient water 
to run very freely, and is then turned into a 
hopper, from which the water runs slowly 


through a series of tubs, as shown in the 
illustration. The coarsest and heaviest par- 
ticles settle to the bottom of the first tub, 


| the next coarsest and heaviest in the next, 


and so on, the movement of the water being 
made very gentle; on reaching the last tub, 
the powder, being twice as heavy as water 
and sinking in it if undisturbed, has so far 
settled that the water discharges at the top 
nearly clear. After the flow is stopped and 


| the powder has been allowed to settle, the 


clear water is withdrawn by removing suc- 
cessively, beginning with the upper one, a 


| number of plugs inserted in holes in the side 


of each tub, care being used not to agitate 


| the contents so as to disturb the deposited 
| dust ; this being done properly, the deposit 


is removed through the gates at the bot- 
tom of each tub. The separation is thus 


BUNCH OF LEADS, IN 
FORM OF A SHEAF 


WITH GOVERN 
STAMP. 


LUMP OF CLAY, 
MENT 
performed, by this ingenious process of 
“floating,” more perfectly than it could be 
by any direct handling, ¢ry treatment being 
wholly impracticable. For the finest pencils, 
the deposit from the last tub only is used, 
but for ordinary and cheap grades that 
from the two before the last will answer. 
The graphite is now ready for the clay. 
This is a peculiar pipe-clay from Germany ; 
after being subjected to the “floating” proc- 
ess, the finest is mixed with the graphite, 
in proportions varying according to the 
degree of “ hardness” required. ‘The more 
clay used, the “harder” the pencil; for 
medium grades the proportion is about 
seven parts clay to ten graphite, by weight. 








“FLOATING” GRAPHITE THROUGH THE TUBS, 
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STRAIGHTENING THE LEADS. 


lhe graphite and clay are mixed together 


with water, to the consistency of thick 
cream, and the mixture is fed to the grind- 
ing mills, which consist of two flat stones 
about two feet in diameter, placed horizon- 
tally, only the upper one running. Between 
these the mass is ground like paint,—for 
the finest pencils as many as twenty-four 
timés,—thus securing the most perfect 
strength, uniformity and freeness from grit 
in the leads. After grind- 
ing, the mass is inclosed 
in stout canvas bags, and 
the clear water forced 
out by hydraulic pressure, 
until it becomes a thick 
dough ; it then goes to 
the forming-press. This 
is simply a small vertical 
iron cylinder, having a 
solid plunger or piston, 
driven by a screw. A 
plate is inserted in the 
bottom, having an open- 
ing of the shape and 
size of the lead desired, 
and the graphite is 
slowly forced through 
the hole, exactly as a 
stream of water is forced 
from a syringe, coiling 


} It. 


itself round and round like a coil of wire 
on a board set beneath the press. The coil 
is taken up at intervals, “rove” off straight 
by the hands into lengths sufficient for three 
leads, which are straightened out, laid in 
order on a board, pressed flat by putting 
cover over them, and are finally hardened 
by placing them in a crucible and baking in 
a kiln. ‘The handling must be done ex 
ditiously, as the leads begin drying im: 
diately and become brittle as they dry; but 
on first issuing from the press they are so 
plastic that knots may be tied loosely in 
them. A coil 4,000 feet long, in an unbroken 
piece, was exhibited by the Dixon Cor 
pany at Philadelphia; it was run as a 
curiosity, the length being determined 
by weighing a small portion; but there 
would be no practical difficulty in making 
a coil long enough for an ocean cable or for 
Puck’s promised girdle around the earth. 
The leads are now ready for their wooden 
case. For the cheapest pencil pine is used ; 
for the common grades, an ordinary quality 
of red cedar; for all the standard grades, 
the Florida Keys cedar, which is soft and 
close-grained, and is so superior for the 
purpose that even the European _pencil- 
makers are obliged to come to Florida for 
At the saw-mills in Tampa, Florida, 
the cedar is cut into blocks about seven 
inches long, and these are sawed into strips 
about 3% inches wide and three-sixteenths 
of an inch thick. The pencil consisting of 
two parts glued together, with the lead 
between, each strip is wide enough to make 
the halves of six pencils; the pencils are 
made six at a time, and imperfect strips 
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SLIPS SHOWING PENCILS IN SEVERAL STAGES OF 
SINGLE SLIP, PARTLY FILLED; THE FILLED 
SLIP, ONE END SMOOTHED 
are put together so as to make a full strip 
out of the parts. These are packed closely 
in boxes, freight on waste material being thus 
avoided, and are ready for the shaping- 
machines when they reach the factory. 
l'hese miniature boards are first passed, in a 
continuous line, under a cutter, which cuts 
six little grooves—round or square—for the 
leads, and smoothes their face by the same 
stroke. The lead in the foreign pencil lies 
wholly in one half of the wood, the other | 
slip being put on as a cover, as nearly every- 
body has found occasion to know by the 
cover’s coming off and leaving an unpleas- 
antly flat surface ; the Dixon method avoids | 
this annoyance, not only by better gluing, | 
but by having the lead itself equally in each 
strip. Accordingly the two strips are grooved 
alike. 
“ Filling” the leads is done by girls, sit- 
ting at a brass-covered table. The first 
takes a grooved slip with her left hand, and 


a bunch of leads in her right; spreading | 


these out in her fingers like the sticks of a 


RAFTING THE 


PROGRESS : 
AND GLUED 


CEDAR IN 
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fan, she dexterously lays them in the 
grooves and passes the filled slip to 
the girl at her left, who puts over it 
another slip which has just received 
a coating of hot glue from a brush 
wielded by a third. Any two slips 
fit together, and the united pairs are 
laid in a row, which is pressed to- 
gether in an iron frame by a screw,” 
and the row of slips is left to dry. 
he European makers, until they re- 
cently learned to imitate the better 
way, compressed their glued slips by 
simply tying a string around them. 
The rough ends of the slips and 
the projecting leads are next ground 
smooth against a wheel covered with 
sand-paper, and are then ready 
for the most interesting and char 
acteristic process of all—that of separat 
ing and shaping. The foreign maker still 
persists in making each pencil separately, in 
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of little gouges in the wood ; these gouges, 
which would otherwise leave the surface \ 
irregular, are made to leave it toler: 
smooth by following one another so closely 
that the gouges become one long goug 
cut; but usually the board is not smo 
enough to answer for nice work with 
further finishing. Yet, so perfect is 
operation of these revolving cutters, w! 
make nine thousand strokes upon the w 
per minute, that they leave the surface ; 
only “true,” but so smooth that the finest 
sand-paper in ordinary use would scratcl 
The machine separates and shapes pr 
ably fifty pencils while the foreign maker 
shaping one, and requires nobody to con 
plete its work. As the stream of pet 
fall, six abreast, they are finished, in px 
of utility, and are ready to be sharpened and 
put to use, 

Before they leave the room,—and several 
times afterward,—they are counted by means 
of the * counting-board.” This is merely a 
board, on which are fastened two strips of 
wood, about four inches apart, having ir 
each strip one hundred and _forty-iour 
grooves. Catching up a handful of pencils, 
the workman rubs them along this board 
once and back, thus filling all the grooves 


THE RAILROAD, WITH BUNDLES OF PENCILS 


too literal fulfillment of the injunction to do 
one thing at a time; his glued slip is one 
pencil, and he formerly shaped it by hand, 
but now does that by a plane driven back 
and forth by machinery. Yet it is still “one 


” 


at a time” with him, and after shaping his 
pencil, he has to smoothen it with sand- 
paper. Not so in the American factory. 
The slip is six pencils, in one piece, and the 
work of separating and shaping them is done 
by the same operation of a single machine. 
The slips are fed one by one under a revolv- 
ing cutter, which separates and rounds them 
on one side by cutting away the superfluous 
wood ; as they come from under the cutter, 
they are turned over and passed under a sec- 
ond one, which does the same work on the 
other side, so that they fall into a basket in 
a continuous stream, six wide, of finished 
pencils. The illustrations herewith show 
the slip in each stage of its progress. 

The familiar operation of planing is essen- 
tially that of cutting with a pocket-knife. 
The planing-machine, on the contrary, uses 
revolving knives, which make a succession COUNTING-BOARD. 





—the pencils lying in them as a pen lies in 
its rack on the ink-stand—and he has 
counted a gross of twelve dozen without 
possibility of mistake, and in five seconds’ 
time. By a similar device,—the employ- 
ment of a tray having a number of round 
depressions of the size of a coin, into which | 
coins are shaken, —counting of gold coins is 
sometimes performed. 

In deference to custom and the habit of 
associating the desired blackness of the leads 
with that of the wood, the natural beauty of 
the cedar is concealed, in the standard com- 
mercial grades, by coloring. After being 
immersed in dye, the pencils go to the very 
curious little varnishing-machines. From a 
little hopper they settle through sidewise, 
and are seized between two wheels which 
thrust them endwise, one at a time, through 
a hole in a tube wetted with varnish from 
above; each pencil, pushed on by its fol- 
lower in the single-file movement, emerges 
from the tube and drops on a horizontal 
belt; it then moves slowly with the belt 
some thirty feet, drying as it goes, and when 
the belt, reaching the pulley, releases it, 
drops in a basket. If you place a pencil 


in the mouth, pushing it well back, and then,,. 
compressing the lips tightly on it, expel the 


air, it will shoot out with some force ; in a 
similar manner this comical little machine 
“spits” out from its cylinder a stream of 
pencils at the rate of one hundred per minute. 

The other operations are of minor conse- 
quence, consisting of shaving a little from 
the ends, sharpening certain styles on a 
wheel, stamping each with its proper mark- 
ing, and the various manipulations in pack- 
ing. The patent package is a stroke of 
inventive genius, the dozen pencils being 
grouped, each in its groove, around an oval 
piece of wood; the oval package is more 
showy than the round, and eight pencils can 
be slipped out and replaced at will without 
disturbing it. The same mechanical skill 
runs all through the work, all the pencils 
being exactly uniform in size, length, and 
finish, and even the stamp falling on all in 
exactly the same relative position. Except 
the lead-makers and the attendants on the 
shaping-machines, the operatives are girls, 
the machines being so automatic that neither 
strength nor skilled labor is requisite. The 
work is singularly cleanly. The shaping- 
machines are covered by a metallic hood 
connecting with pipes through which all the 
shavings and dust are sucked down by a 
blower to the engine-room, where they are 
used for fuel; thus the floors are kept free | 

VoL. XV.—56. 





HOW LEAD-PENC/ILS ARE MADE. 


| from litter. 


The work is in no respect un- 
healthy, and the factory is peculiar in being 
permeated by the aromatic odor of the red 
cedar, which is so strong that it may be per- 
ceived in the street outside before reaching 
the premises. 

A most rigid system of discipline prevails. 
Not a pencil can be taken by an operative 
without being missed, and the understood 
rule is, that if one is missed from a room, 
every person employed in that room must be 
discharged, unless it is found. Some months 
ago an employéin the crucible factory strolled 
into the pencil factory, where he had no 
right to go, and not being aware of the 
“ counting-board” and the various checks, 
supposed a pencil could not be missed out 
of a million; so he quietly took one. But 
it was missed, and upon investigation some- 
body who noticed his presence at the time 
reported it. He returned the pencil but 
was discharged, and although he begged for 
re-instatement, the rule that no discharged 
employé can be taken back excluded him. 
If the visitor, on passing through the rooms 
with his escort, notices the employés, he will 
see the eyes of volunteer detectives upon 
him, watching to note whether, when he 
picks up a handful of pencils, he lays them 
all down. 

The advantage the foreign manufacturer 
has is the cheapness of labor. This has 
been shown in many branches,—notably in 
textile fabrics and in watches. But in both of 
these, particularly in the latter, a change has 
come. The Centennial has shown that Swit- 
zerland is beaten, as confessed and reported 
by her own representatives of watch-making, 
and nothing but the swift and successful 
copying of the American use of machinery 
can save the American market for the Swiss 
watch; it is questionable, indeed, whether 
the time for doing that is not past, and 
whether the only thing remaining to be 
saved is not the foreign market, which the 
American watch is already invading. A sim- 
ilar course of trade is almost certain to fol- 
low in the matter of pencils. The European 
has the advantage of cheap labor, and only 
this has enabled him to compete; but 
machinery counts so heavily upon the other 
side that he is destined, unless he can modify 
his methods so as to keep his position, to 
lose the American market, as the Swiss 
watch-makers have lost it, and then to find 
himself obliged to compete for the home 
market. The American pencil-makers have 


| proceeded from the first upon the American 


plan of having machinery do the work and 
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using human hands to wait upon it. Their 
machinery is so perfect and gives them such 
vantage-ground that they can now produce 
a fair pencil, although not the best, at a cost 
of one-third of a cent each. They experi- 
mented for several years, until they could 
enter the market with a product of the first 
quality ; indeed, the superiority of their work 
over the foreign, like that of the American 
watch, follows necessarily from the methods 
they employ. 

The prejudice against home manufactures 
resisted the American lead-pencil at first, as 
it has resisted nearly everything which was 
not original here. ‘The late Joseph Dixon, 
after successfully undertaking to make cru- 
cibles, resolved, in 1830, to make pencils 
also. He was a lithographer as well, and 
made his own labels. One of his first dozens 
of pencils is still preserved by his successors. 
They are gritty in the leads and roughly 
finished by hand, the leads being unevenly 
placed ; they were made in the ancient town 
of Salem, Massachusetts, and the “a” in the 
word Salem on the label was omitted by 
mistake. 


TWO SAINTS OF 

Ir never was clearly ascertained how 
long they had been there. The first settler 
of Rough-and-Ready—one Low, playfully 
known to his familiars as “ The Poor Indian” 
—declared that the saints were afore his 
time, and occupied a cabin in the brush 
when he “blazed” his way to the North 
Fork. It is certain that the two were pres- 
ent when the water was first turned on the 
Union Ditch, and then and there received 
the designation of Daddy Downey and 
Mammy Downey, which they kept to the 
last. As they tottered toward the refresh- 
ment tent, they were welcomed with the 
greatest enthusiasm by the boys; or, to 
borrow the more refined language of the 
“ Union Recorder,”—* Their gray hairs and 
bent figures, recalling as they did, the happy 


paternal eastern homes of the spectators, | 


and the blessings that fell from venerable 
lips when they left those homes to journey 
in quest of the Golden Fleece on Occidental 
Slopes, caused many to burst into tears.” 
The nearer facts that many of these spec- 
tators were orphans, that a few were unable 


| to Boston for sale, he was informed that his 

whole label was a commercial mistake, and 
| that it would be necessary to put a foreign 
| label on if he wished anybody to buy them, 
Other inventors had been similarly rebuffed, 
but he was so enraged that he confined him- 
self to crucibles, and never made another 
pencil. Yet his successors in Jersey City, 
although only six years in the market, now 
make ten grades, in respect to hardness, of 
“American Graphite” pencils, and more 
than four hundred different styles. Mr. 
Cleveland, the head of the Dixon manu- 
factory, estimates the consumption in this 
country at 250,000 pencils a day; this is 
at the rate of one per day to every 160 of 
population, or 78,000,000 a year. Assuming 
the average cost to the purchaser to be five 
cents each, the people pay for them $12,500 
a working day, or $3,900,000 a year. ‘The 
Dixon manufactory, the largest in America, 
if not in the world, is producing eighty 
thousand pencils a day,—nearly one-third 





But when he carried his pencils | 


of the present consumption in the country, 


| —and aims at nothing less than the whole 


world for a market. 


THE FOOT-HILLS. 


to establish any legal parentage whatever, 
that others had enjoyed a state’s guardian- 
ship and discipline, and that a majority had 
left their paternal roofs without any embar- 
rassing preliminary formula, were mere pass- 
ing clouds that did not dim the golden 


imagery of the writer. From that day the 
Saints were adopted as historical lay figures, 
and entered at once into possession of unin- 
terrupted gratuities and endowment. 

It was not strange that, in a country 
largely made up of ambitious and reckless 
youth, these two—types of conservative and 
settled forms—should be thus celebrated. 
Apart from any sentiment or veneration, 
they were admirable foils to the commu- 
nity’s youthful progress and energy. They 
were put forward at every social gathering, 
occupied prominent seats on the platform 
| at every public meeting, walked first in every 

procession, were conspicuous at the frequent 
funeral and rarer wedding, and were god- 
father and godmother to the first baby born 
in Rough-and-Ready. At the first poll 
opened in that precinct, Daddy Downey 
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cast the first vote, and, as was his custom, 
on all momentous occasions, became volubly 
reminiscent. ‘The first vote I ever cast,” 
said Daddy, “was for Andrew Jackson; the 
father 0’ some on you peart young chaps 
wasn’t born then, he! he !—that was ’way 
long in ’33, wasn’t it? I disremember now, 
but if Mammy was here, she bein’ a school- 
gal at the time, she could say. But my 
memory’s failin’ me. I’m an old man, boys; 
yet I likes to see the young ones go ahead. I 
recklect that thar vote from a suckumstance. 
Squire Adams was present, and seein’ it was 
my first vote, he put a goold piece into my 
hand, and, sez he, sez Squire Adams, ‘let 


that always be a reminder of the exercise of | 


a glorious freeman’s privilege!’ He did; 
he! he! Lord, boys! I feel so proud of ye, 


that I wish I had a hundred votes to cast | 


for ye all.” 
It is hardly necessary to say that the me- 


morial tribute of Squire Adams was increased | 


tenfold by the judges, inspectors and clerks, 
and that the old man tottered back to 


Mammy, considerably heavier than he came. 
As both of the rival candidates were equally 
sure of his vote, and each had called upon 
him and offered a conveyance, it is but fair 
to presume they were equally beneficent. 


But Daddy insisted upon walking to the 
polls—a distance of two miles,—as a moral 
example, and a text for the California para- 
graphers, who hastened to record that such 
was the influence of the foot-hill climate, 
that “a citizen of Rough-and-Ready, aged 
eighty-four, rose at six o’clock, and, after 
milking two cows, walked a distance of 
twelve miles to the polls, and returned in 
time to chop a cord of wood before dinner.” 
Slightly exaggerated as this statement may 
have been, the fact that Daddy was always 
found by the visitor to be engaged at his 
wood-pile, which seemed neither to increase 
nor diminish under his ax,—a fact, doubt- 
less, owing to the activity of Mammy, who 
was always at the same time making pies, 
seemed to give some credence to the story. 
Indeed, the wood-pile of Daddy Downey 


was a standing reproof to the indolent and | 


sluggish miner. 

* Ole Daddy must use up a pow’ ful sight of 
wood ; every time I’ve passed by his shanty 
he’s been makin’ the chips fly. But what 
gets me is, that the pile don’t seem to come 
down,” said Whisky Dick to his neighbor. 

“Well, you derned fool!” growled his 
neighbor; “spose some chap happens to 
pass by thar, and sees the ole man doin’ a 
man’s work at eighty, and slouches like you 


| appetite. 





and me lying round drunk, and that chap, 
feelin’ kinder humped, goes up some dark 
night and heaves a load of cut pine over his 
fence, who’s got anything to say about it? 
Say?” Certainly not the speaker, who had 
done the act suggested, nor the penitent 


| and remorseful hearer, who repeated it next 


day. 

The piesand cakes made by the old woman 
were, I think, remarkable rather for their 
inducing the same loyal and generous spirit 
than for their intrinsic excellence, and it may 
be said appealed more strongly to the nobler 
aspirations of humanity than its vulgar 
Howbeit, everybody ate Mammy 
Downey’s pies, and thought of his child- 
hood. “ Take ’em, dear boys,” the old lady 
would say ; “it does me good to see you eat 
‘em; reminds me kinder of my poor Sammy, 
that, ef he’d lived, would hev been ez strong 
and big ez you be, but was taken down with 
lung fever, at Sweetwater. I kin see him 
yet; that’s forty year ago, dear! comin’ out 
o’ the lot to the bake-house, and smilin’ such 


| a beautiful smile, like yours, dear boy, as I 


handed him a mince or a lemming turn- 
over. Dear, dear, how I do run on! and 
those days is past! but I seems to live in 
you again!” The wife of the hotel-keeper, 
actuated by a low jealousy, had suggested 
that she “seemed to live ef them,” but as 
that person tried to demonstrate the truth 


| of her statement by reference to the cost of 


the raw material used by the old lady, it 
was considered by the camp as too practical 
and economical for consideration. “ Be- 
sides,” added Cy Perkins, “ef old Mam- 
my wants to turn an honest penny in her 
old age, let her do it. How would you like 
your old mother to make pies on grub 
wages? eh?” A suggestion that so affected 
his hearer (who had no mother) that he 
bought three on the spot. The quality of 
these pies had never been discussed but 
once. It is related that a young lawyer 
from San Francisco, dining at the Palmetto 
restaurant, pushed away one of Mammy 
Downey’s pies with every expression of dis- 
gust and dissatisfaction. At this juncture, 
Whisky Dick, considerably afiected by his 
favorite stimulant, approached the stranger’s 
table, and, drawing up a chair, sat uninvited 
before him. 

“ Mebbee, young man,” he began gravely, 


| “ye don’t like Mammy Downey’s pies ?” 


The stranger replied curtly, and in some 
astonishment, that he did not as a rule, “eat 
pie.” 

“ Young Dick, with 


man,” continued 
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drunken gravity, “ mebbee you’re accustomed 


to Charlotte rusks and blue mange; mebbee | 
| gifts to a dissipated and prodigal son in 


ye can’t eat unless your grub is got up by 
one o’ them French cooks? Yet we—us 


boys yar in this camp—calls that pie—a | 
| him in their regard. “ When ye write to that 


good—a com—pe-tent pie!” 

The stranger again disclaimed anything 
but a general dislike of that form of pastry. 

“Young man,” continued Dick, utterly 
unheeding the explanation,—“ young man, 
mebbee you onct had an ole—a very ole 
mother, who, tottering down the vale o’ 
years, made pies. Mebbee, and it’s like 
your blank epicurean soul, ye turned up 
your nose on the ole woman, and went back 
on the pies, and on her! She that dandled 
ye when ye woz a baby,—a little baby! 
Mebbee ye went back on her, and shook 
her, and played off on her, and gave her 
away—dead away! And now, mebbee, 
young man—I wouldn’t hurt ye for the 
world, but mebbee, afore ye leave this yar 
table, YE’LL EAT THAT PIE!” 

The stranger rose to his feet, but the muz- 
zle of a dragoon revolver in the unsteady 
hands of Whisky Dick, caused him to sit 
down again. He ate the pie, and lost his 
case likewise, before a Rough-and-Ready 
jury. 

Indeed, far from exhibiting the cynical 
doubts and distrusts of age, Daddy Downey 
received always with child-like delight the 
progress of modern improvement and energy. 
“In my day, long back in the twenties, it 
took us nigh a week—a week, boys—to get 


up a barn, and all the young ones—I was | 
one then—for miles ’round at the raisin’; | 


and yer’s you boys—rascals ye are, too— 
runs up this yer shanty for Mammy and me 
‘twixt sun-up and dark! Eh, eh, you're 
teachin’ the old folks new tricks, are ye? 
Ah, get along, you!” and in playful simu- 
lation of anger he would shake his white 
hair and his hickory staff at the “rascals.” 
The only indication of the conservative 
tendencies of age was visible in his con- 
tinual protest against the extravagance of 
the boys. 


young rascals throw away in a single spree. 
Ah, you young dogs, didn’t I hear about 
your scattering half-dollars on the stage the 
other night when that Eyetalian Papist 
was singin’. And that money goes out of 
Ameriky—ivry cent!” 

There was little doubt that the old couple 
were saving, if not avaricious. But when it 
was known, through the indiscreet volubility 





“ Why,” he would say, “a family, | 
a hull family,—leavin’ alone me and the old | 
woman,—might be supported on what you | 


of Mammy Downey, that Pappy Downey 
sent the bulk of their savings, gratuities, and 


the East,—whose photograph the old man 
always carried with him,—it rather elevated 


gay and festive son o’ yourn, Daddy,” said 
Joe Robinson, “send him this yer specimen, 
Give him my compliments, and tell him, 
if he kin spend money faster than I can, | 
call him! ‘Tell him, ef he wants a first-class 


| jamboree, to kem out here, and me and the 


boys will show him what a square drunk is!” 
In vain would the old man continue to 
protest against the spirit of the gift; the 
miner generally returned with his pockets 
that much the lighter, and it is not improb- 
able a little less intoxicated than he other- 
wise might have been. It may be premised 
that Daddy Downey was strictly temperate, 
The only way he managed to avoid hurting 
the feelings of the camp was by accepting 


| the frequent donations of whisky to be used 


for the purposes of liniment. 
“ Next to snake-oil, my son,” he would 
say, “and dilberry-juice—and ye don’t 


| seem to pro-duce ’em hereabouts,—whisky 
| is good for rubbin’ onto old bones to make 


‘em limber. But pure cold water, ‘ sparklin’ 
and bright in its liquid light,’ and, so to 
speak, reflectin’ of God’s own linyments on 
its surfiss, is the best, onless, like poor ol’ 
Mammy and me, ye gits the dumb-agur from 


| over-use.” 


The fame of the Downey couple was not 
confined to the foot-hills. ‘The Rev. Henry 
Gushington, D. D., of Boston, making a 
bronchial tour of California, wrote to the 
“Christian Pathfinder” an affecting account 
of his visit to them, placed Daddy Downey's 
age at 102, and attributed the recent con- 
versions in Rough-and-Ready to their influ- 
ence. That gifted literary Hessian, Bill 
Smith, traveling in the interests of various 
capitalists, and the trustworthy correspond- 
ent of four “only independent American 
journals,” quoted him as an evidence of 
the longevity superinduced by the climate, 
offered him as an example of the security 
of helpless life and property in the mount- 
ains, used him as an advertisement of the 


| Union Ditch, and, it is said, in some vague 


way cited him as proving the collateral facts 
of a timber and ore-producing region exist- 
ing in the foot-hills worthy the attention of 
Eastern capitalists. 

Praised thus by the lips of distinguished 
report, fostered by the care and sustained by 
the pecuniary offerings of their fellow-citi- 
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zens, the Saints led for two years a peaceful 
life of gentle absorption. To relieve them 
from the embarrassing appearance of elee- 
mosynary receipts,—an embarrassment felt 


more by the givers than the recipients,— | 


the postmastership of Rough-and-Ready 
was procured for Daddy, and the duty of 
receiving and delivering the United States 


mails performed by him, with the advice | 
If a few letters | 


and assistance of the boys. 


went astray at this time, it was easily 


attributed to this undisciplined aid, and the | 


boys themselves were always ready to make 
up the value of a missing money- letter and 
“keep the old man’s accounts square.’ 
these functions presently were added the 
treasurerships of the Masons’ and Odd Fel- 
lows’ charitable funds,—the old man being 
far advanced in their respective degrees,— 
and even the position of almoner of their 
bounties was superadded. Here, unfortu- 
nately, Daddy’s habits of economy and ava- 
ricious propensity came near making him un- 
popular, and very often needy brothers were 


forced to object to the quantity and quality | 
They always met | 
with more generous relief from the private | 


of the help extended. 


hands of the brothers themselves, and the 
remark “ that the ol’ man was trying to set 


an example,—that he meant well,”—and | 
that they would yet be thankful for his 


zealous care and economy. A few, I think, 
suffered in noble silence, rather than bring 
the old man’s infirmity to the public notice. 

And so with this honor of Daddy and 
Mammy, the days of the miners were long 
and profitable in the land of the foot-hills. 
The mines yielded their abundance, the 
winters were singularly open, and yet there 
was no drouth nor lack of water, and peace 
and plenty smiled on the Sierrean foot-hills, 
from their highest sunny upland to the trail- 
ing falda of wild oats and poppies. If a 
certain superstition got abroad among the 
other camps, connecting the fortunes of 
Rough-and- Ready with Daddy and Mammy, 
it was a gentle, harmless fancy, and was not, 
I think, altogether rejected by the old 
people. A certain large, patriarchal, boun- 
tiful manner, of late visible in Daddy, and 
the increase of much white hair and beard, 


kept up the poetic illusion, while Mammy, | 


day by day, grew more and more like some- 
body’s fairy godmother. An attempt was 
made bya rival camp to emulate these paying 
virtues of reverence, and an aged mariner 
was procured from the Sailor’s Snug Harbor 
in San Francisco, on trial. But the unfort- 
unate seaman was more of less diseased, 


To | 








| was not always presentable, through a weak- 
| ness for ardent spirits, and finally, to use the 
| powerful idiom of one of his disappointed 


foster-children, “up and died in a week, 
without slinging ary blessin’.” 

But vicissitude reaches young and old 
alike. Youthful Rough-and-Ready and the 
Saints had climbed to their meridian to- 
gether, and it seemed fit that they should 
together decline. The first shadow fell with 
the immigration to Rough-and-Ready of a 
second aged pair. The landlady of the 
Independence Hotel had not abated her 
malevolence toward the Saints, and had 
imported at considerable expense her grand- 
aunt and grand-uncle, who had been 
enjoying for some years a sequestered retire- 
ment in the poor-house of East Machias. 
They were indeed very old. By what 
miracle, even as anatomical specimens, they 
had been preserved during their long journey 
was a mystery to the camp. In some 
respects they had superior memories and 
reminiscences. The old man—Abner Trix 
—had shouldered a musket in the war of 
1812; his wife, Abigail, had seen Lady 
Washington. She could sing hymns; he 
knew every text between “the leds” of a 
Bible. There is little doubt but that in 
many respects, to the superficial and giddy 
crowd of youthful spectators, they were the 
more interesting spectacle. 

Whether it was jealousy, distrust or tim- 
idity that overcame the Saints, was never 
known, but they studiously declined to meet 
the strangers. When directly approached 
upon the subject, Daddy Downey pleaded 
illness, kept himself in close seclusion, and 
the Sunday that the Trixes attended 
church in the school-house on the hill, the 
triumph of the Trix party was mitigated by 
the fact that the Downeys were not in their 
accustomed pew. “You bet that Daddy 
and Mammy is lying low jest to ketch them 
old mummies yet,” explained a Downeyite. 
For by this time schism and division had 
crept into the camp; the younger and later 
members of the settlement adhering to the 
Trixes, while the older pioneers stood not 
only loyal to their own favorites, but even, 
in the true spirit of partisanship, began to 
seek for a principle underlying their per- 
sonal feelings. “I tell ye what, boys,” 
observed Sweetwater Joe, “if this yer camp 
is goin’ to be run by greenhorns, and old 
pioneers, like Daddy and the rest of us 
must take back seats, it’s time we emigrated 
and shoved out, and tuk Daddy with 
us. Why, they're talkin’ of rotation in 
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offiss and of putting that skeleton that 
Ma’am Decker sets up at the table to take 
her boarders’ appetites away—into the post- 
office in place o’ Daddy.” And, indeed, 
there were some fears of such a conclusion ; 
the newer men of Rough-and-Ready were 
in the majority, and wielded a more than 
equal influence of wealth and outside enter- 
prise. “ Frisco,” as a Downeyite bitterly 
remarked, “already owned half the town.” 
The old friends that rallied around Daddy 
and Mammy were, like most loyal friends 
in adversity, in bad case themselves, and 
were beginning to look and act, it was ob- 
served, not unlike their old favorites. 

At this juncture Mammy died. 

The sudden blow for a few days seemed 
to reunite dissevered Rough-and-Ready. 
Both factions hastened to the bereaved 
Daddy with condolements, and offers of 
aid and assistance. But the old man re- 
ceived them sternly. A change had come 
over the weak and yielding octogenarian. 
Those who expected to find him maudlin, 
helpless, disconsolate, shrank from the cold 
hard eyes and truculent voice that bade 
them “begone,” and “leave him with his 
dead.” Even his own friends failed to make 
him respond to their sympathy, and were 
fain to content themselves with his cold 
intimation that both the wishes of his dead 
wife and his own instincts were against any 
display, or the reception of any favor from 
the camp that might tend to keep up the 
divisions they had innocently created. The 
refusal of Daddy to accept any service 
offered was so unlike him as to have bui 
one dreadful meaning! The sudden shock 
had turned his brain! Yet so impressed 
were they with his resolution that they per- 
mitted him to perform the last sad offices 
himself, and only a select few of his nearer 
neighbors assisted him in carrying the plain 
deal coffin from his lonely cabin in the 
woods to the still lonelier cemetery on the 
hill-top. When the shallow grave was filled, 
he dismissed even these curtly, shut himself 
up in his cabin, and for days remained un- 
seen. It was evident that he was no longer 
in his right mind. 

His harmless aberration was accepted 
and treated with a degree of intelligent 
delicacy hardly to be believed of so rough 
a community. During his wife’s sudden 
and severe illness, the safe containing the 
funds intrusted to his care by the various 
benevolent associations, was broken into 
and robbed, and although the act was 
clearly attributable to his carelessness and 





preoccupation, all allusion to the fact was 
withheld from him in his severe affliction. 
When he appeared again before the camp, 
and the circumstances were considerately 
explained to him with the remark that “ the 
boys had made it all right,” the vacant, 
hopeless, unintelligent eye that he turned 
upon the speaker showed too plainly that 
he had forgotten all about it. “ Don’t 
trouble the old man,” said Whisky Dick, 
with a burst of honest poetry. “ Don’t ye 
see his memory’s dead, and lying there in 
the coffin with Mammy.” Perhaps the 
speaker was nearer right than he imag- 
ined. 

Failing in religious consolation, they took 
various means of diverting his mind with 
worldly amusements, and one was a visit to 
a traveling variety troupe, then performing 
in the town. The result of the visit was 
briefly told by Whisky Dick. “ Well, sir, 
we went in, and I sot the old man down in 
a front seat, and kinder propped him up 
with some other of the fellers round him, 
and there he sot as silent and awful ez the 
grave. And then that fancy dancer, Miss 
Grace Somerset, comes in, and dern my 
skin, if the old man didn’t git to trembling 
and fidgeting all over, as she cut them 
pidgin wings. I tell ye what, boys, men 
is men, way down to their boots,—whether 
they’re crazy or not! Well, he took on 
so,—that I’m blamed if at last that gal Aer- 
self didn’t notice him!—and she ups, sud- 
denly, and blows him a kiss—so! with her 
fingers!” 

Whether this narration were exaggerated 
or not, it is certain that old man Downey 
every succeeding night of the performance 
was a spectator. That he may have aspired 
to be more than that was suggested a day 
or two later in the following incident. A 
number of the boys were sitting around the 
stove in the Magnolia saloon, listening to 
the onset of a winter storm against the win- 
dows, when Whisky Dick, tremulous, excited 


| and bristling with rain drops and informa- 


tion, broke in upon them. 

“Well, boys, I’ve got just the biggest 
thing out. Ef I hadn’t seed it myself, I 
wouldn’t hev believed it!” 

“Tt aint thet ghost ag’in ?” growled Rob- 
inson, from the depths of his arm-chair; 
“thet ghost’s about played.” 

“ Wot ghost ?” asked a new-comer. 

“ Why, ole Mammy’s ghost, that every 
feller about yer sees when he’s half full and 
out late o’ nights.” 

“Where ?” 
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“Where? Why, where should a ghost 
be? Meanderin’ round her grave on the 
hill, yander, in course.” 

“Jt’s suthin bigger nor thet, pard,” said 
Dick confidently ; “no ghost kin rake down 
the pot ag’in the keerds I’ve got here. 
This aint no bluff!” 

“Well, go on!” 
voices. 

Dick paused a moment, diffidently, with 
the hesitation of an artistic raconteur. 

“ Well,” he said, with affected deliberation, 
“Jet’s see! It’s nigh onto an hour ago ez I 
was down thar at the variety show. When 
the curtain was down betwixt the ax, I looks 
round fer Daddy. No Daddy thar! I goes 
out and asks some o’ the boys. ‘ Daddy 
was there a minnit ago,’ they say; ‘ must 
hev gone home.’ Bein’ kinder responsible 
for the old man, I hangs around, and goes 
out in the hall and sees a passage leadin’ 
behind the scenes. Now the queer thing 


said a dozen excited 


about this, boys, ez that suthin in my bones | 


I pushes in, 
Kinder 


” 


tells me the old man is ¢har. 
and, sure as a gun, I hears his voice. 
pathetic, kinder pleadin’, kinder 

“ Love-makin’!” broke in the impatient 
Robinson. 

“You've hit it, pard,—you’ve rung the 
bell every time! But she says, ‘I wants 
thet money down, or I'll * and here I 
could'nt get to hear the rest. And then he 
kinder coaxes, and she says, sorter sassy, but 
listenin’ all the time,—women like, ye know, 
Eve and the sarpint !—and she says, ‘ I ’ll 
see to-morrow.’ And he says, ‘ You wont 
blow on me ?’ and I gets excited and peeps 
in, and may I be teetotally durned ef I did 
n’t see , 

“ What ?” yelled the crowd. 

“Why, Daddy on his knees to that there 
fancy dancer, Grace Somerset! Now, if 
Mammy’s ghost is meanderin’ round, why, 


et’s about time she left the cemetery and put 


in an appearance in Jackson’s Hall. Thet’s 
all!” 

“ Look yar, boys,” said Robinson, rising, 
“T don’t know ez it’s the square thing to 
spile Daddy’s fun. I don’t object to it, pro- 
vided she aint takin’ in the old man and 
givin’ him dead away. But ez we're his 
guardeens, I propose that we go down thar 
and see the lady, and find out ef her inten- 
tions is honorable. If she means marry, 


and the old man persists, why, I reckon we | 


| kin give the young couple a send-off thet 
| wont disgrace this yercamp! Hey, boys?” 

It is unnecessary to say that the proposi- 
tion was received with acclamation, and that 
the crowd at once departed on their discreet 
mission. But the result was never known, 
for the next morning brought a shock to 
Rough-and-Ready before which all other 
interest paled to nothingness. 

The grave of Mammy Downey was found 
violated and despoiled; the coffin opened, 
and half filled with the papers and accounts 
of the robbed benevolent associations ; but 
the body of Mammy was gone! Nor, on 
examination, did it appear that the sacred 
and ancient form of that female had ever 
reposed in its recesses ! 

Daddy Downey was not to be found, nor 
is it necessary to say that the ingenuous 
Grace Somerset was also missing. 

For three days the reason of Rough-and- 
Ready trembled in the balance. No work 
was done in the ditches, in the flume, nor 
in the mills. Groups of men stood by the 
grave of the lamented relict of Daddy 
Downey, as open-mouthed and vacant as 
that sepulcher. Never since the great 
earthquake of ’52 had Rough-and-Ready 
been so stirred to its deepest foundations. 

On the third day the sheriff of Calaveras, 
—a quiet, gentle, thoughtful man,—arrived 
in town, and passed from one to the other 
of excited groups, dropping here and there 
detached but concise and practical informa- 
tion. 

“Yes, gentlemen, you are right, Mrs. 
Downey is not dead, because there wasn’t 
any Mrs. Downey! Her part was played by 
George F. Fenwick of Sydney—a ‘ ticket- 
of-leave-man,’ who was, they say, a good 
actor. Downey? Oh yes! Downey was 
Jem Flanigan, who, in’s52, used to run 
the variety troupe in Australia, where Miss 
Somerset made her début. Stand back a 
little, boys. Steady! ‘The money?’ Oh, 
yes, they’ve got away with that, sure! 
How are ye, Joe? Why, you're looking 
well and hearty! I rather expected ye, 
court week. How’s things your way?” 

“Then they were only play-actors, Joe 
Hall ?” broke in a dozen voices. 

“T reckon!” returned the sheriff, coolly. 

“And for a matter o’ five blank years,” 
said Whisky Dick, sadly, “they played this 
camp!” 
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SAINT VIOLET. 
AN APRIL CAPRICE. 


You little love of April skies, 
Small violet upon the hill, 
Lift up to mine your tender eyes,— 
I doubt them: once, when saints were rare, 
Some poet saw you shy and fair, 
And sainted you; and since the earth 
Has always poets for each spring, 
Whose blessed birthright is to sing, 
Your sainthood finds its witness still. 


I come not that the year’s new birth 
May wake its parallel in me; 
Nor do I pray that as I free 
These dewy grass-blades from your face, 
Their homely drops of Helicon 
Anoint me to spring minstrelsy ; 
This living sod I kneel upon, 
That we may hold, as of one race, 
A human-hearted talk to-day. 
Saint Violet, what would you say 
If some keen-visioned star should smite 
You in the hushed and dreaming night 
With sad self-knowledge—bid you probe 
Your simple self—arraign your days 
With failure, and should so disrobe 
You, shrinking, of your poet’s praise ? 


Speak, Violet; would you choose to be 
This soul that from itself would flee ? 
Your blameless peace but once to know 
All mortal chance I could forego. 
Think fast within your purple hood: 
The pain of loving you will learn— 
The pain—ah me! how can I tum 
From that dear habit,—that great good? 
And sometimes, to your human eyes 
This changeful sky that bathes and dries 
Your upturned face, will surely seem 
The vestment of a Soul supreme; 
The vestment, thinning to the sight, 
Of an unborrowed parent-light. 


Against your loveless peace I set 
One glimpse of God, one chance to say, 
Between the dawn and death of day, 
“T love—am blest!” O, Violet! 
Content you, little, sweet-breathed saint, 
Your choice is past, and my complaint. 
Poor Violet, who ne’er can be 
This hopeful soul that kneels by thee. 
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THE MOSAIC CREATION 


ALL religions have their cosmogonies. The 
question, whence and how the world came 
into existence, has been asked from the 
earliest days. The idea of creatorship is 
universal. Combined with ignorance and 
superstition, it has given birth to cosmo- 
gonic myths which sometimes excite admi- 
ration by their beauty, but more often 
astonishment by their grotesqueness. As 
knowledge increased and superstition van- 
ished, their falsehood became evident, and 
they are remembered only as curious ex- 
amples of what the human mind is capable 
of believing. 

Of the many accounts of the origin of 
all things, only one retains any hold upon 
the faith of nations which have become 
civilized and educated. This one is recorded 
in the first chapter of Genesis, and, what- 
ever its merits or defects, at least is remark- 
able for its great antiquity, and for the fact 
that it comes to us from a nation who, at 
the time we first hear of the story, were just 
emerging from slavery, and who, whatever 
their capabilities, never formed a system of 
natural philosophy, or added anything to 
the sum of human knowledge in any depart- 
ment of physical science. This people pro- 
duced in the deserts of Arabia a cosmogony 
having in it enough truth, or at least enough 
semblance of truth, to command the belief 
of some of the profoundest thinkers of this 
most enlightened century. If it be denied 
that the Hebrews produced the account, to 
them must be attributed the credit of valuing 
it so highly that they preserved it with the 
utmost care, while, on the supposition that 
the story is of Egyptian or Assyrian origin, 
those nations, although noted for their sci- 
entific acquirements, allowed it to pass into 
oblivion, or at most to live in the strangely 
corrupted story lately exhumed from the 
ruins of Nineveh. 

It is, however, indisputable that many 
persons of equal acuteness, some of them 
distinguished for their great knowledge 
of the world’s ante-human history, look 
upon this account as little better than the 
monstrous stories of the Hindus. It is, 


they say, of purely human origin, the work | 
of some long-forgotten sage, who, under 
the fervid sun of the East, threw into a | 


semi-poetical form the results of his cogita- 
tions upon the great problem of existence. 
So persuaded are they of the justness of 


AND MODERN SCIENCE. 


| their opinion, that one of their number— 
Professor Huxley—has publicly announced 
that “the student of science will no longer 
trouble himself with these theologies ;” 
while another—Professor Tyndall—says 
that they “smile at the abortive efforts 
of its friends to make the beautiful myths 
and stories of Genesis square with science.” 

If that account be but a myth, it is easy 
to determine its value; but if it be a sober 
statement of actual occurrences arranged in 
their true order, the mind is startled at its 
far-reaching consequences. To ascertain 
which it is, is a matter, therefore, of great 
importance. There are, as far as I can see, 
only two ways of doing this. We may 
show that the Bible is from God, and then 
satisfy ourselves that the first chapter is an 
integral portion of the book. Or, we 
may compare its statements with the 
facts of our world’s history as _ science 
has made them known. Until within 
little more than a couple of decades, 
owing to the limited and erroneous “ sci- 
ence” then current, the former was really 
the only method available, and it was satis- 
factory to those who believed the Bible a 
revelation from God himself. . But to those 
who do not accept the Bible, this kind of 
proof has no weight. They require the 
second mode of ascertaining the truth or 
falsehood of that account, and claim that 
such a trial of its veracity will result in clear 
proof that the God of nature and truth 
had no part in its production. They affirm 
that it abounds in false statements and 
chronological errors. This they have said 
so positively and persistently that the world 
has, in a large degree, come to accept it as 
true; and some who love and revere the 
Bible have thought it necessary to take 
refuge in saying that it was never intended 
to teach science, and, therefore, one ought 
not to expect it to reveal scientific truths; 
or as Dr. Cocker puts it, the story “is 
poetical, symbolical, and unchronological.” 
(* Theistic Conception of the World,” page 
| 138.) The defenders of such a cosmogony 
| have nothing to fear, for they have nothing 
| to lose. 

Whether there is any need of such avoid- 
ance of difficulty can be ascertained only by 
collating the account with the facts of our 
globe's ante-human history. Perhaps in this 
case, as in many others, the safer course is 





| 
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to face the danger square. I propose, as 
briefly as possibles to see what there is in it. 

An examination of the account shows it 
to consist of two kinds of statements. In 
the one, God is represented as saying or 
doing; in the other is a series of facts (if 
they are facts) pertaining to the physical 
development of the earth and its contents. 
The former is outside of our science. We 
have no test to apply, no comparison to 
make. The latter is fairly within its domain. 
It is only of this that I propose to speak. 

If we knew the actual history of the earth 
from the beginning to man, it is self-evident 
that we should be able to decide upon the 
claims of this narrative, for, knowing the 
facts, it would be easy to see if they were 
stated correctly. The question may be 
asked, Are we now in a condition to apply 
such a test? Perhaps not fully so, yet 
quite near it. Geology and astronomy 
have made wonderful strides during the 
past few decades; but as to the period fol- 
lowing the Tertiary—the Glacial—there is as 
yet great conflict of opinions. Up to that 
time the record is, for the present purpose, 
sufficiently complete, and undisputed. 

It is greatly to be regretted that no one 
of the eminent scientists who have so posi- 
tively assured us that the story in Genesis is 
too erroneous to be worthy of serious con- 
sideration, has not given a cosmogony from 
a purely scientific stand-point, wherein the 
statements should be true and the order 
correct.* I am, therefore, compelled to do 
what might be so much better done by 
others. If, however, I err in any par- 
ticular as to what science says, the cause 
of truth need not suffer; for some of these 
gentlemen will, I trust, be willing even 
yet to favor the world with an ante-human 
history of our globe treating briefly and 
simply of the identical matters spoken of 
in Genesis, giving only admitted facts and 
omitting argument and discussion. I add 
these limitations, because it is easy for a 
master of words so to becloud the matter 
that simple men will be lost in a fog of 
learned, half-anglicized terms, and callow 
theories. 

To facilitate the present comparison of 
the two accounts, I shall give first a result 
attained by scientists, and immediately af- 
terward what Moses says on the same sub- 
ject. I propose to come down only to the 


*A special request was made upon Professor 
Huxley through the “Tribune,”’ a little before his 
lectures in New York, to give such a cosmogony. 
He did not do it. 





creation of man (verses 1-27), since fossib/y 

some human element may after that enter 

into the account. 
THE TWO ACCOUNTS. 

As to the Origin and Primordial Condition 
of the Earth.—Ali\ scientists are agreed that 
our globe is not eternal. Professor Huxley 
stated his belief to this effect very clearly in 
his first New York lecture. According to 
Herbert Spencer, it owes its existence to 
“the Unknown Source of things,” and Tyn- 
dall assigns it to “a Power inscrutable to 
the human intellect.” 

In Genesis, i. 1, we read: “ In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” 

As to the primordial condition of our 
earth, there is perfect agreement among all 
these men, and Professor Huxley but stated 
the result of the latest scientific discoveries 
when he said, in the same lecture: 

“The parts of the earth were once sepa- 
rated, as little more than a nebulous cloud 
making part of a whole in which we find 
the sun and planets resolved.” 

At that epoch, then, the earth was an in- 
tegral portion of an immeasurably great, 
gaseous mass, and, of necessity, destitute 
of shape, form, or organization. 

Moses, also speaking of a period follow- 
ing creation and antedating all else, says 
that “the earth was without form and vdid.” 

If Moses errs it is absolutely impossible 
that the earth ever was in a nebulous con- 
dition. 

As an illustration of the many niceties of 
expression by which the slightest error is 
avoided, I would point out the fact that, in 
the first sentence, the writer says, God cre- 
ated both the heaven and the earth, but that 
it was only the earth that was then without 
form and void. The human mind is unable 
to conceive of the great cosmic nebula as 
in such a condition. The collections of 
matter always had some form; but while the 
earth was an integral part of one, it—the 
earth—was absolutely without any shape. 
The water which fills my cistern has definite 
form, but it had none while it was an integ- 
ral part of the clouds from which it fell. 


The Darkness.—Physicists have proved 
that light is but a mode, or effect, of motion, 
and consequently before motion was im- 
parted, the nebulous mass was, of necessity, 
involved in darkness. 

Moses, continuing his description of the 
primordial condition of our globe, says, 
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first, that “darkness was upon the face of 
the deep,” and then speaks of the imparta- 
tion of motion. It would be a serious 
matter for physical science if it could be 
shown that Moses errs thus far, either as to 
his description or his order. There would 
be left neither the nebular hypothesis, nor 
the undulatory theory of light, nor the cor- 
relation of forces. 

Scientists place the origin of force or mo- 
tion near, or at, the beginning, and attribute 
it to the same First Cause that created 
matter. 

Moses does the same. He places motion 
close to the beginning, and attributes it to 
God, for it was “the Spirit of God that 
moved upon the face of the flowing, mobile 
mass,”—translated in our version “ waters.” 
The word so rendered is derived from a 
root signifying to flow, and, therefore, radi- 
cally, the exact counterpart of our word, 
“fluid.” 


The Origin of Light.— Motion having been 
imparted, light, as physicists have proved, 
was the first visible effect, and the great mass 
began to grow luminous—a result exempli- 
fied in many present nebule. 

In Genesis we read, also, as the next 
physical step, after God imparted motion: 
“ And there was light.” 

The spectroscope has shown that the 
light of a nebula is of a very inferior quality, 
its spectrum presenting only three narrow 
bands of green and blue light.* Such light 
was utterly unable to paint the landscape, or 
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| to afford the chemical rays necessary for 


vegetation. ‘That wonderful instrument has 
also shown that as soon as the gaseous 
matter of our system passed into a liquid 
condition, its light had all the properties of 
present solar light. Hence we easily arrive 
at the conclusion that the light was per- 
fected, or in other words was “ good,” as 
soon as the planets had become liquid 
globes, and long before they had ceased to 
be self-luminous, and consequently before the 
opaque earth formed a division, on one side 
of which was light and on the other darkness. 
Not till after this was there any day, in the 
sense of alternation of light and darkness. 

This is the story of science, and Moses 
observes the same order, for he tells us 
that God pronounced the light “ good” 
before he “divided between the light and 
the darkness;” and to make his meaning 
more evident, adds that the light, after this 
division, was called day, and the darkness 
night. 

This is the more remarkable because it is 


| so contrary to the beliefs which prevailed 
| almost to the present day. 
ently have been far nearer the true order had 


It would appar- 


Moses arranged his statements thus : 

And God said, Let there be light and 
there was light ; 

And God divided 
darkness ; 

And God saw the light that it was good ; 

And God called the light day and the 
darkness he called Night. 

The spectroscopist needs not to be told 


the light from the 


* The wood-cut below shows the difference between the light of a nebula,and of a body, as the sun, 


which has reached the liquid or solid condition : 


Universal darkness before 
motion. 


The first, or nebular light. 


“Good” light, # ¢., present 
sunlight. 


As this is a matter of great interest I quote the following from Lockyer: 





“On August 29th, 1864, Mr. Higgins directed his telescope, armed with the spectroscope, to the planetary nebula in Draco. 
At first he suspected that some derangement of the instrument had taken place, for no spectrum was to seen, but only a 
short line of light, perpendicular to the direction of dispersion. He found that the light of this nebula was not composed of rays 
of different refrangibility as in case of the sun and stars, and that therefore, it could not form a spectrum. A great part of ae 
light consists of but one color, and was seen in the spectroscope as a bright line. A more careful examination showed another 
line, narrower and much fainter. Beyond this again at about three times the distance of the second line, a third exceedingly 

t line was seen.” 


And that was all! “Good” comes only after the process of condensation has been far advanced. 
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that such an order would have been a flat 
contradiction of the laws of light. 
Astronomers tell us that during its self- 
luminous condition the globe revolved on its 
axis, yet that there was no alternation of day 


and night, any more than now in the sun; | 
hence, when its surface had become covered | 


with an opaque crust, and it began to be 
dependent on the sun for light, the first 
evening and morning thereafter, ¢. ¢., after 
the complete division by the opaque earth be- 
tween the light and the darkness, were really 
“the first day.” If Moses errs in his order, 
he does not err alone; he has the company 
of all who accept the nebular hypothesis. 

Here I stop to remark that between the 
appearance of light and the first evening 
and morning, astronomers place the im- 
measurable ages during which our globe was 
in an igneous condition, and that this “ first 
day” sharply divides, as a birthday, the 
close of the embryonic, or preparatory stage, 
from the beginning of true planet existence. 

This division is a_ philosophical one, 
founded in the nature of things. The work 
of the previous period was wholly finished ; 
for, since that, if scientists are right in their 
views as to the conservation of force, noth- 
ing has been added to the amount of matter 
or of force, and no improvement made in 
the quality of the light. 

This statement, and the reasons which 


justify it, science has made known only | 


within the last few decades. The fact of 
such a division was recorded by Moses. In 


this, as in all other cases, he offers no ex- | 
planations, and makes no attempt to co-or- | 


dinate his facts. In this respect, his short, 
clear sentences resemble so many photo- 
graphs, each giving the actual position at 
the moment, but leaving the student to do 
his own philosophizing. 

Of the immense interval between the time 
when light appeared and that at which day 
and night began, Moses says absolutely 
nothing. 


Our Earth a Planet-—Before that first day 
our globe was a miniature sun revolving in 
its present orbit around the grand central 
body. 
existence, 7. ¢., an existence dependent upon 
the sun for light and heat. What was its 
condition? What was the order of its 
development? 


The Firmament—Geologists tell us that 


for a long time after our world ceased to | 


emit light, and consequently after the first 
day, its crust retained heat enough to con- 








It nowentered upon a true planet | 


tinue to hold the waters in a state of vapor, 
Dense masses of clouds, hundreds of miles in 


| thickness, formed an envelope covering the 


globe, and excluding from its surface the life- 
sustaining rays of the sun. It is clear that 
while this continued neither plant nor animal 
could exist. The next step, therefore, before 
further progress was possible, was such a 


| reduction of temperature that the waters 


could descend, the atmosphere be cleared of 
clouds, and living organisms exist. This, 
doubtless, was a very long process, but at 
last it came to an end, and, thanks to mod- 
ern science, we are able to determine the 
phenomena which marked the close of the 
period, to wit: the oceans had become filled, 
and the thick, dense clouds had gone. A 


! 
clear open space separated the waters below 


it from those which still floated as clouds in 
the upper air, and through their openings one 
could see the heavens. During its progress 
this must have been a period of inconceiv- 
able uproar and violence—when ten millions 
of Niagaras were pouring down upon the 
yet almost glowing crust. 

Turning now to Genesis, there also we 
find, as the next great step, the formation 
of an open space,—a thinning out of the 
dense clouds,—with uproar and tumultuous 
violence, a process. well described by the 
Hebrew word “rakia,” mistranslated “ fir- 
mament.” “Expanse” is a much better 
rendering, but it does not exhaust the 
wealth of meaning. The word is derived 
from “ rak-a,” or“ rak-ak,” an onomatopoetic 
word, used to describe the hammering of 
metals thin. It includes, in its radical idea, 
both noise and violence, and no word in any 
language so fitly describes the condition, as 
science has in these days revealed it. 

Geologists tell us that even after the 
atmosphere had become freed from its sur- 
plus water, and had become so transparent 
that the light easily penetrated it, it was for 
a long time loaded with carbonic acid, and 
hence was unfit for the higher orders of life. 

Turning to Genesis to see what Moses 
has to say about it, we find that this is the 
sole period that contains no meed of ap- 
proval. 


It was not pronounced “good.” For 


| ages the world has wondered why. So 
strange did the omission seem to the trans- 
lators of the Septuagint, that they sought to 
| remedy it, and interpolated the words, “ And 


God saw that it was good.” It was reserved 
for the geology of the present day to rebuke 
their officiousness and to vindicate the accu- 
racy of the Hebrew. 
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The Land and the Water.—For a time after 
the deposition of the waters, the present 
solid dry land was covered with sh 
So geologists tell us. Professor Huxley 
in his lecture put it thus: “All that is 
now dry land has once been under the | 
bottom of the waters.” Clearly, the next 
step needed was the elevation of the land. 
Turning then to the other record, we find 
there, too, as the next stage in world growth, 
the elevation of the land. And God said: 
“ Let the waters under the heaven be gath- 
ered unto one place, and let the dry land 
appear.” 

It may perhaps be objected that, far? 
passu, or possibly somewhat before this ele- 
vation, the water began to be filled with 
forms adapted to it, viz., the lowest orders 
of vegetable and animal life. But these 
are passed over in silence, Moses neither 
affirming nor denying anything as to their 
existence. Of this I shall have more to 
say a little further on. 

The seas and oceans are really only parts 
of one great body, having for convenience 
different names. 

Moses says the waters were to be gath- 
ered “ unto one place,” and “ it was so.” 

Geology reveals the fact that the emer- 
gence of the land was a very long process, 
not attaining completion until late in the 
Tertiary, when it reached essentially its pres- 
ent outlines of coast, and arrangement of 
mountains and valleys.* During this period, 
which included the Ages of Molluscs, Fishes, 
and Reptiles, and the more ancient Mam- 
mals, lived the monstrous creatures whose | 
amazing bulk excites our wonder and almost | 
surpasses belief. Vegetation also advanced 
from the spore-bearing sea-weeds, ferns and 
equiseta, and naked-seeded conifers, through 
the rank growth of the coal period, and 
completed its development in its crowning 
glory, the angiosperms and palms, whose 
common characteristic is the production of 
fruit inclosing the seed. About this time, 





| was so.” 
| the earth went on bringing forth grass and 





too, grasses made their appearance. 
Turning to the Mosaic story, we find 
nothing whatever said of the earlier flower- 
less and seedless vegetation, nor of the | 
trees whose seeds were not inclosed in a 
fruit; but instead, a carefully worded de- 
scription of a flora peculiar to Cretaceous 
and Post-cretaceous times,—the noblest and 
most useful orders, beyond which no prog- 
ress has since been made. The eleventh | 
verse contains a command to the earth to 


* Dana, “ Manual Geology,” page 525. 


“bring forth grass, and the herb yielding 
seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after 
its kind, whose seed is inside of it; and it 
And then it is further said that 


herbs, and trees yielding fruit whose seed 
is inside of it, until it satisfied the Divine 
Worker, who then pronounced it “ good.” 
Turning back to the geological record, 
we find that while angiosperms and palms 
(trees bearing fruit whose seed is inside of 
it) appeared in the Cretaceous, “ferns, 
conifers, and cycads”” (trees whose seed is 
not inclosed in a fruit) “ still preponderated.” 
It is thought by the modern school of 
geologists, that the new vegetation had its 
beginning in circumpolar regions, which at 
this time as is well known, possessed a suffi- 
ciently genial climate. Whether this be so 
or not, it is well established that during the 
next age—the Tertiary—they spread over 
both continents, increasing in variety and 
number, until at last they became the domi- 
nant plants.* In these geological facts, do 
we not find an explanation of the apparent 
surplusage which, after announcing the fiat 
and its fulfillment in the words, “and it was 
so,” goes on to say that the earth brought 
forth (it is, rather, continued bringing forth) 
grass and herbs yielding seed and trees with 


| seed inside of the fruit, until the flora attained 


such development that it was pronounced 
“ good ” ? 

It will be remembered that, according to 
the story of the fossils, it was in this same age 
—the Tertiary—that the land was completed, 
and on turning to Genesis, we are startled to 
discover that the writer has placed both 
events in one period—the third of this series. 

There are but few disputes among scien- 
tists in regard to our world’s history from 
the nebulous condition to the close of the 
Tertiary ; but when we leave that, and come 
to the Glacial Period, we at once enter upon 
a battle-field. No less than eight different 
theories have been advanced to account for 
the cold of that time, and these are all 
advocated with more or less pertinacity even 
at the present day. ‘The disagreement ex 
tends from the beginning of that cold epoch 
to the dawn of history. 

Here, then, I might justly stop and say to 


| those who impugn the truth of Genesis on 
| scientific grounds : 
| at some conclusion satisfactory to yourselves 


“ When you have arrived 


* Dana, “ Manual Geology,” page 514, says: “ The 


| higher plants of this age (the Tertiary) were mainly 


angiosperms, conifers and palms.” 
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as to the remarkable change which followed 
the completion of the continents and the 
dominance of angiosperms and palms, it will 
be time enough to continue my work into 
the subsequent Mosaic periods.” 

Enough has been said already to show 
that this narrative requires something more 
than gibes and sneers. Without, therefore, 
at present entering into the consideration 
of the conflicting theories to which I have 
alluded, each of which finds more or less 
numerous but unsatisfied advocates, I shall 
briefly speak of a few facts about which there 
will be no dispute. 

During, or perhaps just preceding, the 
Glacial Period, so styled from the wide 
covering of ice which extended far down 
toward the equator, a change of terrestrial 
conditions occurred, remarkable not merely 
for the intensity of the cold which it pro- 
duced, but far more for certain permanent 
results which are well worth the scientist’s 
most careful consideration. From the first, 
down to near the end of the Tertiary, a most 
wonderful uniformity of plants and animals 
prevailed over the globe. Closely allied, 
and in some cases identical, species flour- 
ished in regions as diverse as Spitzber- 
gen, Florida and Bolivia. As Professor 
Dana says, speaking of the earlier part of 
this period, there were “no zones of cli- 





| and I pass on. 


mate ” as far as can be discovered from the | 


plants and animals, and the same may be 
said far down into the Tertiary. 
the Glacial Period, and from that to the 
present day, there was a wide divergence in 
the character of the flora and fauna of high 
and low latitudes, and from that time they 
show the clearest indications of “zones of 
climate.” 

Turning to Genesis we find placed be- 
tween the land completion and the produc- 
tion of fruit-trees, dn the one hand, and the 
appearance of “living” vertebrates on the 
other, some great event which had to do 
with “seasons.” In the order of our 
world’s history deduced from the fossils, 
the Glacial Epoch was at this very point. 
And with this I leave the subject of the 
fourth period, which is much too large to 
be handled here. 
however, after as careful study in every « 
partment of language and physics bearing 
upon it as I am capable of (and it is a vastly 
broader field than one would imagine), that 
no part of the whole narrative is more rich 
than this in harmonies with the physical his- 
tory of our globe. To do it justice would 
need more than one article, for it requires 


le- 


But after | 


an exhaustive examination of the condition 
of the earth before and after the close of the 
Tertiary, including a solution of the climatih 
problems of geology. It also requires a 
careful study of the text itself freed from 
all prepossessions for or against any particu- 
lar rendering, and including the peculiar 
Hebrew use of the verb “ to be” followed by 
the infinitive with lamedh prefixed. I may 
add that in this discussion are involved sey- 
eral questions as yet scarcely attempted as 
to the cause and epoch of the present ar- 
rangement of the lunar-telluric system. ‘This 
much by way of apology for passing over 
what some consider the chief difficulty in 
the account. I wish to confine myself now to 
matters which are admitted by all scientists, 

To save needless questions, I will say, 
without further argument, that the luxuriant 
vegetation and the countless seeing animals 
demonstrate that the sun shone as clearly 
ages before this fourth period as after it, and 
that, as far as I can see, the often stated dif- 
ficulty arising from plants growing before 
sunlight, has no foundation in the narrative 
nor in nature. The reader, of course, is 
liberty to refuse his assent to all this, and to 
charge me with speaking with undue posi- 
tiveness. 

One 


tT 


Al 


word more, as to verses 14-109, 

The spectroscope confirms 
the suspicion long felt on purely physical 
grounds, that the stars had the same origin 
as our system. Moses also attributes them 
to the same First Cause. “He made the 


| stars also” was written four thousand years 





I venture the assertion, | 


ago. 


us that 
of all the vertebrates living before the 
Period of Ice not a species remains ; in other 
words, every living vertebrate made its ap- 
pearance after that climatic change. It will 
be noticed if the reader turns to Genesis, 
that it is living creatures of which Moses 
writes, and as these all came after grasses, 
herbs, and fruit-trees (7. ¢., after the Creta- 
ceous), the objection founded upon a sup- 
posed error in the order falls to the ground.* 

As warmth returned and the glaciers 
began to melt, there must have been a long 
period when the temperature of the waters 
was but little above the freezing point. By 


Present Life-—Geologists tell 


* Dana, “ Manual Geology,” page 485, says: “ Not 
only every species, but also every Mesozoic genus, 
with per “~— one or two exceptions, became extinct 
before the Tertiary.”’ Of the latter period he says, 
page 518: “All the fishes, reptiles, birds and mam- 
mals, are extinct species.” 
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all analogy and by that uniformity of law 
now so much insisted upon, the animals 
which next appeared should have been 


similar to those now found in circumpolar 


regions. Travelers tell us that in these 
places there is an abundance of fish and 
other water creatures, and of fowl, surpassing 
anything known elsewhere. 

These seem to be exactly the kind of 
creatures spoken of in verses 20-22, where 
we read: “Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath 
life, and fowl that may fly above the earth 
in the open firmament of heaven. And 
God created great whales* and every living 
creature that moveth, which the waters 
brought forth abundantly after their kind, 
and every winged fowl after his kind * * * 
And God blessed them, saying, Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas 
and let fowl multiply upon the land.” Cer- 
tainly, if such a fauna followed the Glacial 
Period, it was in harmony with that uni- 
formity of law of which science boasts. 

However it may be with the fish and fowl 
of the period next after the glaciers, “ nearly 
all the mammals” (Dana, page 563) are now 
extinct. Hence the cattle, wild beasts, and 
other mammals of to-day came into exist- 
ence near this end of the geological record. 
In Genesis we are told near the close, that 
the earth was commanded “to bring forth 
the living creature after his kind, cattle and 
creeping things, and beast of the earth after 
his kind, and it was so.” 
said about animals, I will add only that 
since the Glacial Period, immense numbers 


of new species of insects and other inferior 


creatures have been produced. These may 
be intended by “ creeping things.” 
According to Lyell, Dana, and other 
best geological authorities, the remains of 
man are found only at the very end of the 
record of the fossils. Whether his appear- 


ance occurred six thousand years, or sixty | 


thousand years ago, nothing is said in this 
narrative. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


I have stated certain facts as to our world 
which present science has given us. The 
other story, four thousand years old, I have 
sought to collate with them. Omitting for the 
present, all reference to the fourth period, 
and to any matters subsequent to it, or, 





* The word rendered “whale” may, as is well | 
known, mean any large water vertebrate. 





To what I have | 


to theentire Post-tertiary,—for as to that time 
scientists as yet are far from being agreed 
among themselves,—there remains so com- 
plete an identity of the two records, not 
merely as to the events, but as to the order 
of their occurrence, that it is difficult to see 
how physical science can stand if the account 
in the first twelve verses of Genesis be false. 
Were it possible to prove even their order 
erroneous, the most disastrous results to 
science itself would ensue. If, for example, 
it is not true that motion preceded light, or 
that light was “ good ” before day and night 
began, or that the “ expanse” was made be- 
fore the present land and vegetation ap- 
peared, then the most advanced theories of 
light and heat, as well as the correla- 
tion of forces, and the story of geology, 
are all mere myths. It is important in esti- 
mating the real value of this narrative, to 
observe that its statements are not of trivial 
importance, mattering little whether true or 
false, but each is the culminating truth of 
some department of physical knowledge, or 


| rather, it is also the foundation fact, which, 


like the granite core of Mont Blanc, sup- 
ports its bulk and crops out above it. 

In view of these harmonies, I submit that 
instead of “new meanings being necessary to 
make the beautiful stories of the Bible square 
with science,” the necessity has always been 
upon the other side, and science has but just 
struggled into a position, unwittingly, I ad- 
mit, where, for the first time since her birth, 
she has been able to approach the heights 
on which the author of this narrative stood 
four thousand years ago. 

“THE DAYS.” 

I have purposely said little of the “ days,” 
nor do I propose now to discuss them. ‘The 
facts of astronomy and geology forbid us to 
believe them consecutive periods of twenty- 
four hours, and the intensely literal character 
of the narrative forbids the belief that they 
were indefinite periods ; nor is there the slight- 


| est ground for believing that days, at that 


time, differed in length from present days. 


| The true solution must embrace all the facts, 
| not only of geology, but of the Mosaic ac- 


count. The wording of the day clauses is 
very peculiar in the original and is well 
reproduced in the Septuagint, but not at all 
in our English version.* Our Bible reads: 


| “The evening and the morning were the first 


. . . . ~ | « » Lad > aT p 9 
geologically speaking, omitting all reference day,” or “ the second day. 


In the original 





* The Septuagint says : 


Kai 


ivero éorépa, Kai 'eyéveto mpul iurpa TpiTy. 
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the verb is repeated in the singular after | the length which this article has already 
each, thus: “And it was evening and it | attained forbids my pursuing the subject 
was morning, the second day,” etc. If the | further. 

account be, as it seems to me, as intensely No one can be more sensible than myself 
real and literal as a series of photographs, | of the present imperfect presentation of this 
then a true solution of the days must give | subject which my limits compel me to make, 
the reason for these peculiar phrases. It | but if any shall be led to study this marvel. 
must show, also, why Moses wrote “one | ous chapter in a judicial spirit, anxious only 
day,” instead of “the first day,” as our | for the truth, and willing to hold or give up 


translators have it. previous opinions as the account itself shall 
Such a solution can, I think, be given, but | indicate, my labor has not been in vain. 





THE LOVER’S CHOICE. 


“ HERE are roses, red and white ”"— 
“Thanks, dear,—no. 

Nature paints them all too bright.” 
“Ts it so? 


“Well, then, take this lily’s face.” 
“Chill it seems. 

From its calm and stately grace 
Coldness gleams.” 


* Look—blue violets, you said 
They were sweet!” 

“ Best their sweetness seemeth shed 
At our feet.” 


“ Heliotrope, the dearest flower 
On the earth!” 

“ Nay, it fades before an hour, 
Little worth!” 


“ Heart’s-ease—that you'll surely keep!” 
“If you might 

Lay it on my spirit, deep 
Out of sight!” 


“So! I cannot please your sense; 
You implore 

One fair gift to carry hence, 
One—no more; 


“Yet each choicest bud I bring, 
You refuse!” 
“Sweet, from out their blossoming 


Let me choose. 


“ Kneeling—like love’s humblest slave, 
Do not start! 

Can you guess which flower I crave 
Vow, sweetheart ?” 





AMONG THE 


AMONG THE 


SPEARING EELS IN EEL 


THE terrific combat between Manabozho, 
the Indian hero, better known as the Hia- 
watha of Longfellow, and his father, the 
West Wind, was doubtless suggested to the 
first narrator of that memorable event by 
the lakes of northern New York upon the 
one hand, and those of the St. Lawrence 
chain upon the other, as marking the cavi- 
ties from which those Titans might be sup- 
posed to have plucked the masses of rock 
they hurled at each other, the falling frag- 
ments of which formed that peculiar geo- 
logical phenomenon known as the Thousand 
Islands, scattered through the St. Lawrence 
for a hundred miles or so of its course. 

These islands, about eighteen hundred in 
number, stretching throughout that broad 
portion of the upper St. Lawrence extending 
from Lake Ontario to the Long Sault, are of 


THOUSAND 





all sizes and ofall kinds; some not more than | 


VoL. XV.—57. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


ISLANDS. 


BAY. [SEE PAGE 837.) 


a yard or so in extent, and some covering 
many acres; some bare, rocky, and desolate ; 
some thickly covered with a scraggy growth 
of scrub pines and hemlocks; some shaded 


with considerable forests of timber-trees, 
and some cultivated here and there, pro- 
ducing such slight sustenance as the in- 
habitants can wring from an_ unfruitful 
soil, 

In the old Indian days, this beautiful ex- 
tent of the river from Clayton to Alexandra 
Bay, embracing an extent of sixteen miles, 
widening almost to a lake and crowded with 
a perfect maze of islands, went by the name 
of Manatoana, or Garden of the Great 
Spirit ; and, indeed, in the time of Nature's 
undisputed empire, when the larger islands 
were covered with thick growths of pine, 
hemlock, white birch and maple; when the 
wild deer swam from woody islet to woody 
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FRENCH CANADIAN. 
islet, and each little lily-padded bay, nestling 
in among the hills and bluffs of the islands, 
teemed with water-fowl undisturbed by the 


report of a gun, it was worthy, to the semi- 
poetical mind of the Indian, to be an abode 
of Him who created all nature, and who had 
made this lovely region as an especial dwel- 


ling-place for himself. Even so late as fifty 
years ago, before the great, tumult-creating 
steamboats had disturbed 

these solitudes, the islands 

were the favorite retreat 

of deer; catamounts 

wailed in the tangled 

depths of the night- 

woods, and each cool 

nook and corner teemed 

with wild life. 

Now, however, the in- 
exorably rotating kaleido- 
scope of time has shaken 
away the savage scenes 
of old, never to be re- 
peated, and new ones 
appear to the eye of the 
present. No longer in 
Alexandria Bay —fortu- 
nately still beautiful — 
does Nature reign in 
silent majesty, for the 
constant flutter and bustle 
of the life and gayety of a 
summer resort have su- 





perseded her. But although Alexandria 
Bay is in this continual tumult of life, 
for some fortunate and almost unac. 
countable reason, the Thousand Islands are 
not in the least tinctured with the d/asé air 
of an ordinary watering-place, nor are they 
likely to become so. There are hundreds— 
thousands of places, rugged and solitary, 
among which a boat can glide, while its oc- 
cupant lies gloriously indolent, doing noth- 
ing, but reveling in the realization of life; 
little bays, almost land-locked, where the res- 
inous odors of hemlock and pine fill the nos- 
trils, and the whispers of nature’s unseen life 
serve but to make the solitude more percep- 
tible. Sometimes the vociferous cawing of 
crows sounds through the hollow woods, or 
a solitary eagle lifts from his perch on the 
top of a stark and dead pine, and sails ma- 
jestically across the blue arch of the sky. 
Such scenes occur in a beautiful sheet of 
water called the Lake of the Isle, lying 
placidly and balmily in the lap of the piney 
hills of Wells Island, reflecting their rugged 
crests in its glassy surface, dotted here and 
there by tiny islands. 

In the stillest bays are spots that seem to 
lie in a Rip Van Winkle sleep, where one 
would scarcely be surprised to see an Indian 
canoe shoot from beneath the hemlocks of 
the shore into the open, freighted with a 
Natty Bumpo or a Chingachgook, breaking 
the placid surface of the water into slowly 
widening ripples. In such a spot, one even- 
ing, after a day spent in sketching, when 


INLET TO THE LAKE. 
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paddling our boat about in an indolent, | 
aimless way, looking down through the crys- 


tal clearness of the water to the jungle of 
weeds below, now frightening a pickerel from 
his haunt or startling a brood of wood-ducks 
from among the rushes and arrow-heads, we 
found ourselves belated. As the sun set in 
a blaze of crimson and gold, two boatmen 
rowing homeward 
passed darkly along 
the glassy surface 
that caught the 


HEAD OF 


blazing light of the sky, and across the water 
came, in measured rhythm with the dip of 
their oars, the tune of a quaint, old, half-mel- 
ancholy Methodist hymn that they sang. 
We listened as thesong trailed after them until 
they turned into the inlet behind the dusky 


woods and were lost to view. From such 
romantic and secluded scenes one can watch 
the bustle and hurry of life as serenely as 
though one were the inhabitant of another 
planet. 

About a quarter of a mile back of the 
Thousand Island House is a spring of min- 
eral water strongly tinctured with iron, clear 
as a diamond of the first water and cold as 
ice. A little creek, a pefect conservatory of 
aquatic and amphibious plants, winding in 
and out with many abrupt turns, leads to 
within a few paces of it. On either side of 
the open water of its channel is an almost 
tropical tangle and profusion of vegetation ; 
water-lilies, white as driven snow, with hearts 
of gold, reposing on their glossy, cool green 
pads; yellow-docks, arrow-heads with purple 
clusters of tiny flowers, giant bulrushes, cat- 


tails and ferns,—all in a bewildering tangle of | 


CREEK AND IRON SPRING. 


verdure, at times almost impassable. A rude 
wooden bridge spans it at one place, so close 
to the water that the boatman is obliged to 
bend nearly double in passing under it. 
Here one may occasionally see a chubby 
urchin angling in the glassy water for small 
pickerel or rock bass. The bottom of the 
creek is matted, and in some places fairly 
choked with an 
exuberance of wa- 
ter-grasses of all 
descriptions. 
Perhaps one of 
the best and easi- 
est ways of be- 
coming thorough- 
ly acquainted with 
the various views, 


some of 

them ex- 

tremely 

beautiful, that the islands present, is by the 
means of the little steam-yacht, “ Cygnet,” 
which runs in daily trips around Wells 
Island. Starting from Alexandria Bay, she 
steams up the river among the group of 
islands lying there, past cottages and camp- 
ing-tents nestling among the cool green 
shadows of the trees; past shallow lily-pad- 
ded bays, at whose edge stands, sentinel-like, 
an ancient log-cabin or dilapidated barn ; past 


| acamp-meeting ground at the upper extrem- 


ity of Wells Island, the so-called Thousand 
Island Park; and finally, taking a sudden 


| turn, seems to direct her course against an 


abrupt shore. As she advances, however, 
a little inlet gradually opens to view; a few 
rods further and the land seems to shift and 
change like a dissolving view, while the little 
craft glides into a narrow channel between 
two abrupt islands, the banks on either hand 
shaded by overhanging pines and hemlocks. 
The channel, not more than six or seven 
feet deep, is thickly covered along the bot- 
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tom with the usual | 


tangle of waving 
water-grasses and 
weeds, long rib- 
bons of eel-grass, 
feathery Carolina 
weed, and other 
varieties, purple, 
green, and brown. 
Now and then a 
startled __ pickerel 
darts from under 
the bows of the 
steamer, or a soli- 
tary 


heavily away from 


among the water- 
lilies along 
bank. On past a 
shallow sheet of 
water, Eel Bay, 
where an _ occa- 
sional fisherman 
with his assistant 
may be seen; past 
the white towers of 
a stumpy light- 
house, perched up- 
on the corner of a little island and defined 
against the dark green of the pines at its 
back ; on at last into the Canadian channel. 
Here a bewildering maze of beautiful islands, 
north, south, east, and west, rises upon every 
hand. At times the channel seems a lake 
surrounded by an amphitheater of thickly 
wooded hills and bluffs, with no outlet but 
that through which the boat has just entered ; 
proceeding onward it dissolves into a long 
channel, contracts into an abrupt inlet, or 
widens to an open bay. Further on is that 
sudden variation in the course of the chan- 
nel known to all St. Lawrence voyagers and 
boatmen as the “ Fiddler’s Elbow.” As the 
boat enters this portion of the channel, it 
seems to be directed by the helmsman point 
blank into an island. At the very moment, 
however, when a few rods of further progress 


FLOWERS FROM IRON 
SPRING. 


heron flops 
. 





the | 


} 


| 


in that direction would dash the boat against 
the rocks, she makes a sudden deviation to 
the left, another to the right, and lo! the 
Canadian channel lies before her a good 
mile and three-quarters broad, and Grena- 
dier Light-house lifts in the far distance 
After passing a number of curious Canadian 
lumber stations, perched high on the steep 
bank, the boat rounds the lower end of 
Well’s Island, directs her course among the 
little isles on the American side, and finally 
stops at Alexandria Bay. 

The islands in the Canadian channel of 
this part of the river are chiefly in posses 
sion of the government of the Dominion. 
Among them are some of the most inter 
esting of the whole group. Old Bluff raises 
his rugged front from a hundred feet of 
water to eighty feet of bare, perpendicular 
rock, his forehead closely matted with 
thick growth of scrub pines. Through the 
center of the island runs a valley, almost a 
gorge, in which stands an_ uninhabited 
frame shanty for the accommodation of 
visitors. It is but a rough, unfinished 
structure of the coarsest deal, but looks pict 
uresque and romantic enough, shaded and 
almost hidden as it is by maples and whit. 
birch. From the top of the high bluff, front- 
ing down the river, a magnificent view is 
obtained of the islands lying beneath, both 
in the American and Canadian channels. 
Here the artist sat perched upon the sheer 
edge of the bluff, sketching diligently, in 


DEVIL'S OVEN. 
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GENERAL VIEW FROM BLUFF ISLAND. 


full view of 
the natives for a 
mile around, and 
vastly to their as- 
tonishment. 

“* Hulloa, Cap!” 
came faintly up 
from below. He 
looked down; a 
cockle-shell of a 
melon-boat was 
tossing on the 
waves below. 

“ Be ye needin’ 
a watermillin ? ” 

He thoughtnot, 

unless the anxious 

fruit-vender would carry it up the hill at the 
rear of the bluff, himself. While engaged 
in this colloquy the artist’s sketch-book 
slipped from his hand and landed after many 
gyrations about half-way down the face of the 
’ cliff. Two of the party were obliged to go 
below in a boat, one of them climbing the 


rocks to secure the lost book, while a third | 
| lunatic. 


remained above to direct their movements. 


One of the most curious of the American | 


islands stands a short distance above Alex- 
andria 
having almost the appearance of being 


carved by human hands, rejoicing in the 


not very savory name of The Devil’s Oven, | 
| commanded by the French about the year 


its summit giving sustenance to a few gaunt 
cedars, and its sides perforated by an almost 
circular opening which at a distance does 
bear some resemblance to a gigantic baker's 
oven. 

The upper extremity of Carleton’s Island, 
some twenty-eight miles above Alexandria 
Bay, narrows into a contracted promontory 
of land ending in an abrupt bluff fifty or 





Bay,—a cubical block of granite | 


| under 


sixty feet high. 
Here, perched 
aloft, perceptible 
to all passers-by 
along the river, 
and distinctly vis- 
ible for miles 
around, stand a 
numberof toppling 
and _half-ruined 
chimneys. Likeso 
many sentinels 
standing solemn- 
faced, waiting for 
the blessed time 
of rest that will 
relieve them from 
duty, they watch over the ruins of an old 
French fort ; so old that its history has been 
lost in the mists of the past. Attracted by 
that romantic glamour that hangs in the very 
air of the antiquated and dilapidated ruin we 
were induced to pay it a visit, to the mild 
wonder of the natives who seemed to look 
upon the artist as a species of harmless 
So interested were we with the 
time-worn remains that a brief visit devel- 
oped into a three days’ stay. 

The early history of the place is almost 
entirely lost, insomuch that it is supposed 
by some to be the ruin of old Fort Frontenac. 
It was, so far as existing data go to prove, 





1760, then fell into the hands of the English 
with the French possessions, and was finally 
captured during the war of 1812 by a party 
of Americans under command of one Hub- 
bard, an ex-Revolutionary soldier, who 
found this once large and important fortress 
the immediate command of two 
women and three invalids; an Ichabod of 
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RIVER CRAFT 


The 


forts, its glory had departed from it. 
women and invalids were valorously at- 
tacked, and after a slight resistance they 
capitulated ; the poor old fort, as if to accel- 
erate its already progressing ruin, was fired, | 


and the Americans with their prisoners 
retired to the mainland, where they were 
received with salutes, cheers, and the music 
of the Cape Vincent band,—one fife and a 
drum. 


Since that day the fort has never been | 


rebuilt, but has been allowed gradually to 
crumble away into ruin, producing, as fruit of 
its semi-mythical history, a rich crop of ro- 
mantic stories and legends. An antiquated 
well, dug through the solid Trenton lime- 
stone to the level of the lake, has been 
converted by the vivid imaginations of the 
natives into a receptacle of the doubloons 
which the French upon evacuating the fort 
are said to have thrown therein, with the 





brass cannons on 
top of them ; though 
why they threw 
their doubloons 
into the wellinstead 
of carrying them 
away, has, I believe, 
never been satisfac 
torily explained. 
Upon either side 
and immediately in 
front of the bluff 
upon which the old 
fort stands is a 
pretty little bay, 
which once doubt- 
less afforded pleas- 
ant and easy an- 
chorage for the 
vessels that lay un- 
der its protecting 
guns. An innocent 
lumber craft, sunk 
many years ago in 
this harbor, has 
been, through the 
medium of the ro- 
mantic atmosphere 
that hangs about 
the place, con- 
verted: into an au- 
dacious smuggler that, blown ashore here, 
sank with a fabulous amount of moneys, 
silks, laces and Canadian brandies hidden 


| beneath the lumber. 


Without doubt the place was once of 
considerable importance. The fortress has 
been built in the most elaborate manner 
after the system of Vauban, and exhibits a 
skill of the very highest order in the art of 
constructing defenses. The fortifications in 
the rear are semicircular in form ; the trench, 
four feet deep and twenty broad, is cut 
through the solid Trenton limestone, the 
glacis, which is approached by a gradual 
elevation, being constructed of the same 
material to the height of four feet. Directly 
on the river front it is naturally impregna- 
ble, and at the precipitous side was probably 
defended merely by a stockade. 

Numbers of graves lie in a flat field im- 
mediately back of the fort, many of which 
have been excavated by relic-seekers in 
search of French buttons or shoe and knee 
buckles. A number of ghost-like rose-bushes 
standing starkly here and there, long since 
past the lusty age of flower-bearing, proba- 
bly marked out paths throvh this cemetery 
in the wilderness. Back in the island in a 
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copse are the remains of an Indian burying 
ground, where numbers of stone arrow-heads, 


tomahawks, etc., have been picked up at | 


different times; and to the right of the for- 
tress, immediately upon the bluff overlook- 
ing the Canadian Channel, are still older 
graves, where, it is said, as the bluff slowly 
wears away an occasional grinning skull or 
grisly bone is exposed to the long excluded 
light of heaven. 

“In this vicinity, numbers of excellent old- 
fashioned wrought nails are constantly being 
plowed up or otherwise collected, some 
buildings being almost completely joined 
with them. 

While here, we had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of gaining a practical knowledge of 
the daily life of the Island farmers, being 
obliged to lodge pro fem. at a little farm- 
house that nestled beneath the brow of the 
old fortification, like a swallow’s nest in a 
cannon’s mouth. 

The proprietor did not seem over-zealous 
to accommodate us, 
for what sane man 
of his own free 
choice would sit day 
after day in the 
broiling sun sketch- 
ing the old chim- 
neys? The bill of 
fare of our supper 
with the farm hands, 
consisted of stewed 
potatoes, bread and 
butter and pie, 
with the addition of 
scalding tea. The 
tea was perhaps 
rather lacking in the 
titillating taste of the 
herb itself, but any weakness in 
that direction was fully compen- 
sated for by the thickness of the 
bread and the solidity of the pie. 
After this repast we were solemnly 
shown to our apartment imme- 
diately above the kitchen, dining 
and reception room, and in con- 
sequence intensely hot on _ this 
midsummer’s night. Our sleeping chamber 
was evidently the room of state, hung with 
wonderful wall-paper, the floor pierced by 
the arm of a stove-pipe from the room be- 
low. Here stood the wash-stand, sans the 


usual accompaniments of ewer, basin, and | 


looking-glass, and our couches,—one a trun- 
dle bed and the other a gigantic four-poster 
of antiquated date. The stove-pipe served 


as an excellent telephone whereby to hear 
our landlady in the room beneath discuss- 
ing with a crony the proper amount of 
board to charge her guests. “ Well,” said 
the crony, “ I’ve a feller a-stayen with me; 

| I’m a-goin’ to charge him two dollars a 
week, and "—in a determined tone,—* I’m 
a-goin’ to git it too!” Modern luxuries 
should always be paid for at whatever price. 
On some of the islands and along the 
mainland, one sometimes comes upon an 
antiquated group of Lombardy poplars, 
almost invariably standing in the vicinity 
of some equally antiquated log-cabin or 
farm-house. The poplar is the ancient sign 
of hospitality, and in the old country was 
generally planted near an inn or hostelry. 
These trees doubtless were brought to this 
country by the old voyagers, and served as 
a landmark by which many a traveler or 
sailor on the St. Lawrence, making the long 
journey from Montreal to Toronto, hailed 
the vicinity of Christian help and assistance 
indicated by these darkly colored 

trees. 

Behind Lower Grenadier Island, 
and three 
or four 
miles from 
Alexandria 
Bay, upon 
the Cana- 
dian main- 
land, are a 
number of 
excava- 
tions with 
remains of 
chimneys 
which we 
were puz- 
zled for a 
long time 





RUINS OF OLD FORT, CARLETON’S 


ISLAND. 
| to account for. 
| They were cer- 
tainly under- 
ground dwell- 
| ings, but what 
| was their use 


| we could not At 


satisfactorily explain. 
| length we met a fisherman who told us he 
| recollected- hearing from his grandmother 
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CATCHING MUSKALLONGE. 
that in the “English war” British troops 
were quartered there during the winter. 
Whether the English war was that of 1812 
or the Revolution we could not discover ; 
probably the war of older date may be re- 
ferred to, as in many instances trees of con- 
siderable size have grown up in the midst 
of the excavations. 

Of late years perhaps no event caused 


center of opera- 
tions of these 
so-called patri 
ots was Navy 
Island, in the 
middle of the 
Niagara River, 
where they con 
gregated, em- 
ploying the little 
steam-vessel 
“Caroline,” in 
carrying arms 
and munitio: 
of war to tl 
point. Atlengt! 
the steamer w: 
captured by 
some Cana- 
dians, fired, and 
run over the falls 
of Niagara. 
Considerable 
indignation was 
excited in the 
United States, 
by this destruc 
tion of the prop 
erty of Amer 
ican citizens, 
particularly along the border, where indig 
nation meetings were held and _ secret 
societies called “ Hunter’s Lodges” 





were 
formed, with pass-words, secret signals and 
all due attendant mysteries, the expressed 
purpose of which was revenge upon the 
Canadian government. ‘The agitators were 
deceived by these signs into imagining that 
events were now ripe for a general border 
war, in which they hoped to free Canada 


> from the rule of Great Britain. 


It was a wild, insane affair altogether, and 
after some time consumed in petty threats 
of attack, finally reached a climax in the 
burning of the Canadian steamer “ Sir Robert 
Peel,”—one of the finest vessels upon the 
St. Lawrence. The most prominent actor 


| in this affair was Bill Johnston,—a name 


such a stir of excitement in this region as | 


the so-called Patriot war in 1838,—a revolt 
of certain Canadians dissatisfied with the 


government of Sir Francis Bond Head, then | 


Governor-general of Canada,—which was 
joined by a number of American agitators 
ever ripe for any disturbance. 


familiar to every one around this region,— 
whose career forms a series of romantic 
adventures, deeds, and escapes,—followed 
by his final capture,—which would fill a 
novel. Indeed, we understand that a novel 
has been written by a Canadian Frenchman 
on this theme, though we have not had the 
good fortune to find any one who has read 
it. The burning of the steamer “ Peel,” 
which occurred on the 29th of May, 1838, 


The first | remains, however, an act of inexcusable and 
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stupid incendiarism, answering no conceiv- 
able good purpose. 
For some time there had been mutterings 
among certain of the societies, and for a few 


mysterious was felt to be in progress. The 
night of the 29th was dark and rainy. 
About eleven o’clock the “ Peel,” then on 
her way from Prescott to Toronto, stopped 
at McDonald’s Wharf, on the south side of 
Wellesley—now Wells—Island, for the pur- 
pose of replenishing her almost exhausted 
stock of wood. The passengers were all 
asleep in the cabin, and the crew busily 
engaged in their occupation, when a body 
of men, twenty in number, disguised as 
Indians and with blackened faces, yelling 
tumultuously and shouting, “ Remember the 
Caroline!” ran quickly down the bank, armed 
with muskets and bayonets, led by a tall, 
strongly built man, in a red shirt—Bill John- 
ston himself. In a moment they overpowered 
the unsuspecting crew, while on board all 
was tumult and terror. Some of the ladies 
fainted, and several of the passengers fled 
to the shore through the rain, clad only in 
their night-clothes. A short opportunity 
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was allowed for the passengers and crew to 
carry their baggage to the shore, but by far 


the greater part was lost when the vessel was 
| subsequently burned. 
days previous to the occurrence something | 


Toward morning the “ Peel” was drawn 
off from the wharf, and after being run upon 
a point of shoal about thirty yards below, 
was set on fire and abandoned. For some 
time the flames blazed aloft, illuminat- 
ing the shores for miles around; but 
about dawn in the morning she once 
more got adrift, and finally sank in about 
seventy feet of water. It was nominally the 
intention of the captors of the steamer to 
convert her into a gunboat and use her 
against the Canadian government; but upon 
finding that she was firmly aground and 
resisted all their efforts to get her free, they 
fired her to prevent her recapture. By some 
it is asserted that the vessel was deliberately 
robbed and then burned to prevent detec- 
tion and throw an air of patriotism over the 
crime of. the perpetrators. 

Johnston was originally a British subject, 
but turned renegade, serving as a spy in the 
war of 1812, in which capacity he is said 
to have robbed the mails to gain intelli- 
gence. He hated his native country with 
all the bitterness which a renegade alone is 
capable of feeling. He was one of the 
earliest agitators upon the American side of 
the border, and was the one who insti- 
gated the destruction of the “ Peel.” 
A reward was offered by the govern- 
ment of each country for his apprehen- 
sion,—so he was compelled to take to the 
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islands for safety. Here he continued for 
several months, though with numbers of hair- 
breadth escapes, in which he was assisted 
by his daughter, who seems to have been a 
noble girl, and who is still living at Clayton. 
Many stories are told of remarkable acts 
performed by him,—of his choking up the 
inlet of the Lake of the Isle with rocks, so 
as to prevent vessels of any size entering 
that sheet of water; of his having a skiff in 
which he could outspeed any ordinary sail- 
ing craft, and which he carried bodily across 
necks of land when his enemies were in 
pursuit of him, and of his hiding in all 
manner of out-of-the-way spots, once espe- 
cially in the Devil’s Oven, previously de- 
scribed, to which his daughter, who alone was 
in his confidence, disguised as a boy, carried 
provisions. He was finally captured and sent 
to Albany, where, after suffering a slight pen- 
alty for his offense, he was subsequently 
released, although he was always very care- 
ful to keep out of the clutch of the indig- 
nant Canadians. His son, John Johnston, 
still resides at Clayton, and from him, 
after some pressure, a part of this infor- 
mation as to his father’s adventures was 
extracted. 

There is a certain breath of life about the 
northern United States and the neighboring 


| ——— 
| 


| 


THE DOCK WHERE THE STEAMER 





winter without intermission ; an indescrib. 
able reminder of that season when a huge 
wood fire roars in the capacious fire-place, 
and when the bellowing wind dashes hissing 
snow wreaths in among the tossing and 
writhing pines and hemlocks. There is a 
rugged look about the landscape, as though 
Nature, not daring to expend her strength 
in the labor of growing,—save in little secret 
nooks here and there,—merely rested to gain 
fresh strength for her yearly tussle with grim 
winter. The inhabitants—generally fisher- 
men—are an honest, rough, weather-beaten 
set, truthful,—with the exception of legends 
of buried treasure, or perchance wonderful 
stories of an eighty-pound muskallonge or 
two,—kind-hearted and hospitable. The 
fisherman is quaint in dialect, curious in 
manners, with the invariable story of the huge 
fish which he almost caught—and didn’t. 
“ Be ye a-goin’ to skitch to-day ?” inquires 
he, patronizingly, as he leans over the rail 
of the slip and looks down into the boat, 
where the artist is making some prepara- 
tions. “ Ye hadn’t oughter lose so much 
time from fishin’.” Or, “Where be ye 
ter dinner (take luncheon) to-day?” An 
island where it is customary to take picnic 
dinners is usually denominated a “ dinnerin’- 
place.” 


“PEEL” WAS BURNED. 


Sometimes, rowing home at night, one 
passes by the blazing fire of a camping 
party, twinkling in the gloom of some 
Around the fire move 


region of Canada suggestive even in mid- 
summer of hard winters,—of long months 
when the face of the St. Lawrence is as 
adamant; of snow lying four feet deep all | thickly wooded islet. 





the dark forms of the boatmen or cook, pre- 
paring the evening meal. ‘To one side the 


campers themselves lie stretched at ease, 
smoking, or talking over the day’s sport. 


CAMPING 


One of the great features of enjoyment 
to the casual visitor to the Thousand Islands 
consists in occasional picnic dinners; not 
the ordinary picnic dinner, where a table- 
cloth is spread upon the ground, and cold 
meats and sundries upon the table-cloth ; 
where long-legged spiders or 
career across the viands or drop into one’s 
cup of lukewarm coffee ; but dinners as lux- 
urious in their bill of fare as any of the 
hotels can afford, combined with all the un- 
fettered gayety incident to such an a/ fresco 
meal. A day’s fishing is nominally the back- 
bone of the expedition, around which the 
day’s pleasure is actually built. We will 
suppose that the party of a dozen ladies and 
gentlemen is formed, and the day planned 
for the expedition arrived,—a clear, sunny 
one, with not a ripple stirring the glassy sur- 
face of the stream. Six boats are hired, a 
gentleman and lady going in each, under 
the superintendence of a fisherman, which 
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fisherman, if he should happen to be George 
Campbell, one of the Patterson brothers, 
McCue, or some such competent hand, may 
afford his lucky party a day’s sport that of 


ouT 


itself would fully satisfy the expectations of 
most people. Perhaps, if the fishing-ground 
be distant, a steam yacht is engaged, the 
| boats, stretching in a long line, are taken in 
| tow, and off the jolly party starts, with flags 
flying merrily. 
At length the desired spot is reached and 
| the sport begins, each party fishing as if 
their lives depended upon it, and all inter- 
nally praying that if a monster pickerel or 
muskallonge is caught,—of which there may 
be about one chance in five hundred,—they 
' may be the particular ones selected by For 
tune as the catchers thereof. But whether 
| such a capture is made or not, the fishing is 
| sure to be fine, and so exciting that the din- 
ner hour approaches without notice until, 


¢| warned by the shrill whistle of the little 


steam yacht, the boats wend their way from 
all quarters to the “ dinnerin’-place.” 

The luncheon, mind you, is not made up 

| according to the simple bill of fare presented 
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at the desk of the hotel, composed of mere 
necessaries, such as eggs, bread and butter, 
coffee, and fat pork ; but, under the super- 


vision of Isaac, the overseer of the luncheon- | 
room at the Thousand Island House, it crops | 


out in various “extras” and “ sundries,” in 


the shape of a tender chicken or two, juicy | 
chops, green corn, tomatoes, | 


steak and 


and the like. fishermen—excellent 


The 


cooks, deft and cleanly—perform the task | 


of preparing the meal with wonderful dis- 
patch, and in a short time a royal repast 
is laid before the hungry anglers, whose ap- 
petites, whetted by healthful exercise and 
invigorating air, do ample justice to the 
feast. After dinner, 
while the fishermen 
are packing away the 
dishes and other et- 
ceteras, the ladies re- 
tire for a short nap 
and the gentlemen 
for a social cigar; 
then, as evening ap- 
proaches, back to the 
hotel, there to doff 
} the flannel shirts and 
fishing-dresses, and 
once more to assume 
society clothes and 
manners. 

Many, however, 
prefer solitary sport, 
or with a company 
of two or three gen- 
tlemen only ; and by 


starting in the early | 


morning, long trips 
can be made, far 
down below Grena- 
dier Island. 
in the more shallow 
portions of the river, 
striped with 
beds of water-grasses, 


BILLY PATTERSON. 
green and purple, un- 


disturbed by the turmoil and commotion of | 


passing steamboats, the indolent pickerel 
lies tranquilly in the secluded tangle of his 
own especial retreat; or huge black bass, 
reaching sometimes to the weight of five or 
six pounds, stand guard along the edge of 
the grass, waiting for some unwary minnow 
or perch to pass. At rare intervals are spots 
where the savage muskallonge, the tiger of 
fresh-water fish, lies hidden among the 
water-grasses in solitary majesty. Sluggishly 
he lies, glaring with his savage eyes to right 
and left of him, watching for his prey. He 





There, | 


long | 
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sees a minnow in the distance, apparently 
twitching and wriggling in a very eccentri 
course ; a moment the monarch poises him- 
self, with waving fins, then, a sudden sweep 
of his majestic tail, and he darts like a 


Mc CUE, 





thunder-bolt upon his intended victim. The 
next moment the sharp agony of the fisher- 
man’s hook is in his throat. For a moment 


he lies in motionless astonishment, then, as 
he feels the line tighten and discovers he is 
indeed caught, he struggles with rage, mak- 
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a fish, he darts 
the barb so 


this gig 


upon seeing 
effectually 


at him, fixing 
in his victim that to strike is to capt- 
ure him. The weapon used is called a 
jaw-spear from its peculiar form, being a 
jaw-shaped piece of wood, with a sharp 


A FISHING PARTY. 


ing the water eddy and swirl with the sweeps 
of his powerful tail, and causing the rod to 
bend almost double. This way and that he 
darts, mad with rage and pain, while the 
line hisses as it spins from the reel; but in 
vain ; in spite of all his endeavors he feels 
the tightening line drawing him nearer and 
nearer to the surface. Again and again he 
is brought to the side of the boat, only to 
dart away once more, until at last, sullen, 
exhausted, and conquered, he lies motion- 
less in the water beside the victorious fisher- 
man’s skiff. A moment more and the gaff 
strikes his side, and he is landed safely in 
the bottom of the boat. 

“ Hurrah! a twenty-pounder!” 

In the early spring, when the shallows of 
Eel Bay or other sheets of water of the 
same kind become free from ice, the water, 
not being deep, becomes warm much more 
quickly than elsewhere, and here the half- 
frozen fish congregate in great quantities. 


The professional fisherman in the bow of | 
| poises himself for a moment, drives his spear 


the boat holds a spear, in shape like a tri- 
dent, but with an alternate sharp iron prong 
between each barbed shaft, the whole fixed 
upon a long, firm handle. Immediately 





iron barb firmly fixed in the angle against 
which the eels are forced and pinned fast 
until they are safely landed in the boat. 
Eel-spearing is generally pursued at night, 
not only because the water is usually more 
quiet then than during the day-time, but 
also because the light of the blazing pine 
chunks in the “jack” or open brazier fixed 
in the bow of the skiff makes objects on the 
bottom more apparent by contrast with 
the surrounding gloom. 

It is a picturesque sight to see the 
swarthy forms of the fishermen, lit up in 
the circumscribed circle of light, looking like 
phantoms or demons, the one in the bow 
bending eagerly forward, holding the spear 
and watching the bottom keenly for his 
victim, the one in the stern silently pad- 
dling the boat across the motionless water, 
nota sound breaking the stillness of night 
but the tremulous “ ho-o-o-o” of the 


| screech-owl or the crackling of pine chunks 


in the jack. Suddenly the figure in the prow 


forward through the water with a splash, then 
draws it back with the wriggling victim 
gleaming in the blazing light of the pine. 
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The means employed by sportsmen are 
more legitimate, although, be it mentioned, 
it requires in no mean degree a quick eye 
and a ready hand to strike a pickerel upon 
the run in eight or ten feet of water. 

In June, fly-fishing is employed, and fine 
sport it is to cast a dainty green or peacock 
fly so adroitly as to tempt a plump bass in 
the seclusion of his rocky retreat beneath 
the overhanging birches along the bank, 
and fine sport to land him too; for the bass, 
lusty and strong 
pure water, will = nattle with the sportsman 
as vigorously as ever did dappled trout, 
struck in the pools of Maine. 

Toward summer the fish become more 
sluggish and refuse to strike at a fly, and 
then “still-fishing,” with live minnows for 
bait, or the less skillful sport of “ trolling” 
take the place of fly-fishing. Of trolling 
little is to be said. The lines are merely 
trolled from the stern of the boat, and if the 


| required. 


through good living and | 





fish bites, unless it be an extraordinarily |; urge 


| one, nothing is required but to haul him in 


hand over hand, and land him finally, with. 
out any skillful handling, in the bottom of 
the boat. 

With still-fishing, however, more skill js 
As a sport it occupies the inter- 
mediate point between trolling and fly-fish- 
ing, and, should very light rods be used, a 
great deal of sport may be obtained in 
playing and landing the fish. Nearly all 
the boatmen, upon the least encouragement, 
will recount stupendous stories of eighty 
pound muskallonge, forty-pound pickerel 
or eight-pound bass. The largest fish that 
I could find reliable record of as having 
been caught and landed were a 4 
fifty-one pounds, a pickerel twenty-sey 
and a black bass six and a quarter. 

Numbers of ducks of different varieties 
frequent the bays and inlets of the Thou- 
sand Islands in the spring and autumn, and 
quantities of ruffed grouse are found upon the 
mainland, so that the shooting is said to be 
excellent in its season. While we were 
there two or three deer were said to have 
come from the mainland to Wells Island, 
where they were diligently hunted for, but, 
so far as we heard, without success. 


The history of Alexandria Bay as a sum- 


mer resort does not go back more than 


| thirty-five years, though it is probable that 
| hunters and fishermen have camped there 


and thereabouts for a century. The first 
**Crossmon House” was 








COOKING A CAMP DINNER 


built in 1846, with a 
capacity for ten guests. 
In 1850 it was enlarged 
to a capacity for thirty 
guests. It was again en- 
larged in 1864 to hold 
seventy-five, and in 1873, 
the present grand estab- 
lishment was built, cap 
able of accommodating 
three hundred guests. 
During all these years 
the hotel has been under 
the same management, 
and few keepers of sum- 
mer hotels can boast of 
a more distinguished list 
of patrons. The old reg- 
isters hold the names of 
Archbishop Hughes, 
George W. Bethune, 
Horatio Seymour, Wil- 
liam H. Seward, Silas 
Wright, Preston King, 
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GEORGE CAMPBELL. 


John C. Breckenridge, Martin Van Buren 


and his son, John Van Buren, with hosts 
of other present and by-gone notabilities. 
This steady and most successful growth 


of interest in the region attracted the atten- 


| New York. 





tion of capitalists and hotel men, and in 
1873, Mr. O. G. Staples, with an associate, 
opened the hotel which he has since con- 
ducted—the Thousand Island House. 
Architecturally, and in the magnitude and 
perfection of its appointments, this is one 
of the most remarkable hotels in northern 
All passengers down the St. 
Lawrence have seen this massive building 
with its magnificent piazzas, standing close 
to the southern shore, and mirrored in 
the crystal waters. The people who live 
by the sea seem to be learning that a sea- 
side resort does not give them the change 
they need; for, during the last dull summer, 
every room in this immense establishment, 
as well as in its older neighbor, the 
Crossmon, was filled, and “colonization” 
was carried on extensively in the village.* 
The most interesting part of the develop- 
ment of this region as a watering-place is 


that which relates to the settlement of the 


islands by private residents. The islands 
have not been held at too high a price, and 





* The writer desires to acknowledge the courtesy 
and hospitality of The Thousand Island House 
during the four weeks in which he was engaged 
in sketching and preparing the material for this 
article. 
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THE THOUSAND ISLAND HOUSE. 


a multitude of men have bought them and 
built houses upon them for summer use.* 
Some of these are little more than shelters or 
“ shooting-boxes ;” some are comfortable 


houses ; and several are expensive and very | 





* As people in different parts of the country have 
an interest in the ownership of these places, I have 
secured an imperfect registry of them. Isle of 
Pines, E. N. Robinson, New York ; Lookout Island, 
Thomas H. Botden, New York; Pike, Frank F. 
Dickinson, New York; Isle Helena, Helen S. 
Taylor, New York; Pittsburg Island, W. J: Lewis, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; May Flower, Mary E. Flower, 
Watertown, N. Y.; Indolence, Elizabeth Skin- 
ner, New York; Sherwood, William Sherwood, 
Brockville, Canada; Vanderbilt, J. B. Hamilton, 
New York; Cedar, Mary E. Curtis, Cleveland, 
Ohio; South Bay, Camp Meeting Association; 
Waite’s Island, Carrie A. Waite, New York; Lat- 
timer’s, Charles E. Lattimer, New York; Cozy, 
Lattimore and Mosher, Watertown; Comstock, 
M. Comstock, Brockville; Train, Mrs. Hunting- 
ton, Watertown; Hog Island, J. W. Reade, Red- 
wood; Proctor, E. R. Proctor, Cincinnati; Ella, 
R. E. Hungerford, Watertown; Hub Clark, Will 





splendid and showy places, so that a pas- 
senger on a river steamer, making his first trip 
down the stream, will find much of pictur- 
esque interest in glimpses of the architecture 
which greet him on every hand. There is no 
| chance for fighting over boundary lines, and 


Clark, Jersey City; Quartette, E. L. Egan, Chi- 
cago; Eel Bay Isle, E. L. Sargent, Watertown; 
Plantagenet, A. E. Hume, Charleston, S. C.; 
Tony, F. Mullen, Watertown ; Harmony, C. Ber- 
ger, Syracuse; No Name, Fanny Hammerkin, 
Syracuse; Wild Rose, Mrs. W. W. Herrick, Wa- 
tertown; Sunny Side, Emily Moah, Watertown; 
Island, Home, A. G. Yates, Rochester ; Brown’s, 
S. G. Pope, Ogdensburgh ; Little Angel, W. Angel, 
Chicago; Pleasant, Mrs. Dr. Carter, Poughkeep 
sie; Silver and Moss, S. T. Woolworth, Water 
town; Devil’s Oven, H. R. Heath, New York; 
Excelsior Group, C. Goodwin, New York; Blank, 
Libby Frost, Watertown; Little Charm, F. 5. 
Barker, Alexandria Bay; Kit Grafton, Kit George, 
Watertown; Elephant Rock, T. C. Chittenden, 
Watertown; Isle Imperial, Joseph McNaughton, 
Ogdensburgh; Nett’s Island, E. A. Collamore, 
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some of the lots with a liquid fence are so 
small that their owners can throw a fly from 
their front door step to the bass they can 


plainly see in the clear water which is never | 


disturbed by a freshet. 

There are summer hotels at Clayton and 
other points along the shore, but Alexandria 
Bay (reached from the New York Central 
Railroad by way both of the Utica and Black 
River Railroad, and by the Rome and 
Watertown, with a charming additional 
passage upon the river) is the grand center 
of the summer life. Of course the Lake 
Ontario and St. Lawrence boats from all 
parts touch here, and there is a daily line 
between Ogdensburgh and Alexandria Bay. 


| development. 
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was founded by the late Rev. Dr. Bethune, 
who was a famous fisherman in his day, and 
who, in his summer recreations on the river, 
did not forget to fish for men. The Meth- 
odists have established the “ Thousand Island 
Park,” several miles above, where they come 
in great numbers every year for recreation 
and a camp-meeting. They have a fine 
dock and quite a number of private resi- 
dences. Westminster Park is a new enter 
prise. An association has purchased five or 
six hundred acres of Wells Island, nearly 
opposite to the village of Alexandria Bay, 
and the enterprise is now in the full tide of 
Fourteen miles of road have 


been laid out, five of which are already 


BONNIE-CASTLE. 


Here are the great hotels, and here is the | graded. 


multitude. The village contains about five 
hundred people, with two churches—a 
Methodist and a Dutch Reformed Presby- 
terian. The latter is a mission church, and 


Brooklyn; Maple, H. Kip, Buffalo; Titusville, A. 
Smith and others, Titusville, Pa. ; Friendly, Parker 
& Millen, New York; Three Sisters (U. S. Light- 
house), Deer Island, S. Miller, Rochester ; Rabbit, 
W. Littlejohn, and Oak, J. Dorrity, both of Ham- 
mond; Alice, J. G. Hill, New York; Arcadia, S. 
\. Briggs, Chicago; Summerland, Rev. J. M. 
Pullman, New York; Idlewild, G. M. Bradford, 
tal., Watertown, N. Y.; Sport, H. E. Packer, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. Walton, Walton Club; Island 
Mary, W. L. Palmer; Resort, Pioneer Club, all of 
Watertown, N. Y.; Fairy Land, Hayden Brothers, 
Columbus, O.; Manhattan, 2, J. C. Spencer, New 
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A dock has been built more than 
a thousand feet long, and when this article 
meets the public eye, hundreds of building 
lots will have been thrown into the market. 
A boarding-house and a church are either 


York; Deshler, W. G. Deshler, Columbus; Hart’s, 
E. K. Hart, Albion, N. Y.; Long Branch, Mrs. 
Clark, Watertown; Little Fraud, V. V. Trotter, 
New York; Maud, Dr. Lewis, Watertown; Wel- 
come, S. G. Pope, Ogdensburgh, N. Y.; Nobby, 
2, H. R. Heath, New York; Pullman, 2, George 
M. Pullman, Chicago; Cherry, George Rockwell, 
Alexandria Bay; Cuba, W. E. Story, New York; 
Warner’s, H. H. Warner, Rochester; Page Point, 
D. C. Grinnell, West Flushing, L. I. ; Occident and 
Orient, E. R. Washburn, New York; Frederick, 
C. L. Frederick, Carthage, N. Y.; Anthony, Pt., 
E. Anthony, New York. 
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built or in course of construction, and thus 
a great accession is to be made to the per- 
manent attractions of the region. Under 
the influence of this great influx of visitors, 
the fishing is quite likely to suffer, but the 
pure water and the pure air that sweep 
down the mighty channel are enough for 
the drinking and the breathing of a con- | 
tinent. 
Pleasant are the recollections of the place 
of which some aspects are recorded here ; 
pleasant for all reasons; pleasant as a cen- 
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ter of watering-place life ; pleasant for hours 
of fishing under the skillful guidance of 
George Campbell, and doubly pleasant,— 
delightful,—for hours of silent, solitary 
communion with Nature in tranquil bays 
and spicy cedar woods—communion some- 
times as uninterrupted as though we be- 
longed to a different sphere than this earthly 
one of hurry and bustle; a place of legend 
and romance, of old associations, an unfail- 
ing fountain of interest both in itself and its 
inhabitants, 


a nel 
THE SUICIDE. 
THAT man was once as handsome as you, 
With the frankest face and the happiest heart ; 
And they spoke of what he was sure to do— 
Of the brave-souled way he would play his part 


In the struggles and trials and strifes of men: 
They said such things, and they thought them—then. 





THE SUICIDE. 





Yet you see him now with his bloated face, 
His unkempt beard and his vulpine eyes, 
While his tremulous fingers twining trace 
The game, as the roulette flags or flies ; 
The gray, gaunt look that at times gives room 
To an apathetic and awful gloom. 


A sullen, cynical, shameless sneer 
Has changed that sensitive mouth’s proud curve; 
Those eyes, once roving so bright and clear, 
With a quick surmise and a sunny verve, 
Are dulled and bloodshot, or only glow 
With the greed or envy that gamblers know. 


His brain once burned with a hight intent, 
His soul was shaping out noble ends, 
And all the dreams of his life were blent 
With love and honor, and fame and friends; 
And these are the heaviest stones that roll 
To seal the grave of that murdered soul. 


Yes, look at him well as he reels away 

With a muttered curse and a savage glare; 
The outer temple in dread decay, 

The inner altar profaned and bare, 
Haunted by phantoms with gibing face— 
Hopes cast away and ungarnered grace. 


But to-night, when he reaches his squalid den, 
Some memory flashes across his brain, 
He recalls himself a man among men, 
And his nerves are stung to intensest pain: 
“Lost, O my God, all lost!” he said, 
And they find him there in the morning—dead ! 


Do you know that a woman wrought all this— 
A woman he loved with his whole soul’s strength, 
Who gave him her red, curled mouth to kiss, 
And called him lover, until at length 
She left him, as Samson was left of old, 
Shorn of his strength? Well, the story is told. 


7 


“Only a woman!” “QOnly” you say? 

Do you know the might of those little hands ? 
Do you know they can torture, and starve, and slay, 
Can sear men’s souls as with burning brands— 
Can scatter the seeds of a pestilent blight, 
Drearer than death and darker than night? 


I wonder whether, when men shall rise 
To give account at the end of days, 
His mother shall meet those siren eyes 
With unspeakably stern, yet sorrowful gaze, 
And in judgment ask an atonement just 
For that ruin wrought by caprice and lust? 


But the world wags on; yet methinks to-night 
The silence speaks, and the room is crossed 
By a ghost! Ah, quick, let me strike a light, 
For the air is echoing “ Lost! Lost! Zest/” 
And I feel, in a voiceless and utter dread, 
That my soul has talked with the man that is dead. - 
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MACRAME 


LACE. 


“WILL you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a?” 


“ Full happy is he,” begins the artful Acropia, “to whom a purse, by this manner 
In faith he shall have cause to account it, not as a purse for tre 


hand wrought, is dedicated. 
but as a treasure in itself.’’ 


AUTOLYCUS. 


and by 


“TI promise you,” says Pamela, “I wrought it but to make tedious hours believe I thought not 


’ 


of them.’ 


No. I 


THE first meaning of the word lace is, I 
believe, simply a string. It is seen in another 
form, as latchet. 
shoes,” etc.,—that is, “whose shoe-lace,” 
though we also use the expressions, “ shoe- 
string” and “ shoe-tie.” So Crashaw in his 
pretty poem, “ Wishes” : 

“T wish her—beauty, 
That owes not all its duty 
To gaudy ’tire, or glist’ning shoe-tie.’’ 


MACRAME (GEOMETRICAL 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“The latchet of whose | 


THE “ARCADIA. 


STYLE—ITALIAN). 


And the ladies of our own time speak of 
their stay-laces. Latch has the same origin, 
for the original latch was a string. Left 


| hanging out, the latch-string meant hospi 


tality ; whoever came along could pull it 
and let himselfin. “ Pull the latch, my 
dear, and come in!” said the wolf to little 
Red Riding Hood. But if the door were 
not to be opened, the string, the latch, was 
pulled in. Perhaps if one were to consult a 





MACRAME LACE. 


NO. 2. KNOTS FOR MACRAME LACE 


dictionary, he might find “lassoo” to be 
derived from the same root. 

In the sense of string, lace is often found 
in old English poetry. Chaucer, in describing 
the Shipman, says : 


“A dagger hanging by a las hadde he 
About his nekke under his arm adown.” 


And Spenser : 


“Bind your fillets fast, 
And gird in your waste, 
For more fineness, with a tawdry lace.” 


What the next stage was is not easy to 
trace. 
and this band may have been ornamented 
by drawing out some of the threads of the 
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belonged to Shakspere, and to have 

made a part of the furniture of the 
famous second best bed. ‘These sheets 

and pillow-biers are omamented by two 

strips of lace that run the whole length 

of the sheets and across the middle of 

each pillow-bier in such a way that 

when the bed is “ made up,” and the pil 

lows are in their places, the ornamented 

work makes a continuous band. This 

is as I remember it, but ’tis now nigh ten 

years since, and I may be mistaken in the de 
tail. The woman, who played that her name, 
too, was Hathaway, informed me that in the 
old time these sheets were only used at lying- 
in times and at funerals. This may have been 

| true, for certainly they were in good preser 
| vation after close upon three hundred years. 
| She told me also that a lady came once a 


The string may have become a band, | 


cloth and hemstitching the threads into a | 


pattern. xt Oj 
threads spread about and dividing a surface 


That a notion of open-wosk of | 


up into irregular spaces had early become | 


associated with the word lace is evident from 


Shakspere’s use of that word in describing | 


Duncan’s appearance after his death: 


“Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin laced with his golden blood.” 


That is, his blood was streaked about his 
face, and the white skin showed between. 
The earliest laces were produced in this 
natural, easy way. It was not till much 
later that “ making” lace—creating a pat- 





tern out of threads by twisting them about | 
pins stuck into a cushion, and in other ways | 


far removed from the aboriginal and some- 
what savage procedure first described—was 
introduced. 
the word in its modern acceptation—was 
Gothic in principle; it was “sincere,” to 
use the fashionable slang of our day; it 
was an ornamentation produced by playing 
upon the actual structure of the thing orna- 
mented. 


At Shottery, the woman who lives in Anne | 


The original lace—to employ | 
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year from Stratford and looked over these 
pieces of linen and darned them wherever 
they needed strengthening. This lady must 
have had fairy fingers and an artistic sense, 


Hathaway’s house, and shows it to strangers, 
brings out, for a fee, a pair of sheets and 
two pillow-biers (or cases), which she alleges, 
and which we believe on the spot, to have 
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for the darning she did was as delicate as 
lace. 

Nowadays, when the Renaissance of the 
Old-Fashioned is in “full vigor, our ladies, 
looking about for something to do, have 


welcomed the revival of the old ways of | 
| application of which appears to have been 


making lace as well as that of the old 
embroidery stitches. Some of them have 
performed wonders with the “ darned lace,” 
producing work as spirited as the old, which 


darned lace, by the way, was introduced to | 


NO. 4. 


us on this side the water in a picture, I 
believe; for what attracts one person will 
attract another, and I remember how much 
my curiosity was excited by the table-cloth 
that Géréme has put upon the table at 
which Moliére is breakfasting with Louis 
XIV. in the picture well known by the 
engraving. And, if the reader cares for 
such trifling, he may find in another picture, 
the “ Portrait of a Florentine Princess,” by 
A. Bronzino, in the Bryan Gallery, New York 
Historical Society, a lovely hand and a lovely 
head encircled by some well-painted lace of 
the old knotted-work. The lady’s handker- 
chief, too, is bordered with the same pictur- 


LATE SIXTEENTH CENTURY MACRAME, 


esque handiwork. ‘The turn of the tide has 
brought up, among other remembrances of 
the past, a lace with an odd name, “ Mac. 
ramé,” derived, it is said, from the Arahix 
and signifying “ fringed border.” 

This is an old manufacture, the original 


to supply garments, and even altar-cloths 
and towels with fringes. And the use 


fringe is, besides the use there is in orma- 
ment, the protecting the edges of tha: to 


(ITALIAN). 

which it is applied from wear-and-tear. The 
Eastern people often put fringes a foot long 
upon the ends of their rugs, and besides 


| blending the rug well with the floor,—shading 


it off, as it were,—these fringes really keep 
the edge of the rug from being turned up 
by the foot. 

Now, for all such purposes, and for the 
trimming of dresses made of the sensible, 
coarse, and, we may add, picturesque, stufis 
so much in use at present, the macrame 
lace will be found very serviceable. It 1s 
made of a strong and handsome linen 
thread spun by the Barbour Flax Company, 
and at the office of the Domestic Sew- 
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ing-machine Company, New York, where the 
lace is made to order, there are always peo- 
nle ready to teach the making of it, and to 
provide customers with the materials. The 
threads are of different sizes and colors, and 
it is claimed that ladies can readily learn to 
make the knots (shown in No. 2). Afterward 
it will be easy to vary the pattern in accord- 
ince with the taste and ingenuity of the 
worker. We have had a few of the best pat- 
ns engraved. Nos. 3, 5, and 6 are from 
manufacturers here. Nos. 1 and 4 are 
taken from an excellent manual, “The 
Queen Lace Book,” published at the office 
f the “Queen” newspaper in London. 
\Ve recommend this manual to those of our 
ders who would like to know something 
ibout the history of lace, but who have 
ither the time to read, nor the means to 
buy, such luxurious books as the late Mrs. 
Bury Palliser’s complete and thorough work 
on the subject. 

Che only drawback to one’s pleasure in 
this and some other revivals is that their 
cheapness and the ease that attends their 
production make them common; there is 
too little temperance in their use, and, as we 
see them everywhere, we come to weary of 
them. When they were originally made, 


there was little machinery in the world and 


little commerce. Almost everything was 
made by hand, either wholly or in part, and 
whatever mechanical appliances were em- 
ployed were of the simplest. Manufactures 
sprang up in wide-apart places, and, for lack 
of easy means of communication, circulated 
but little, and that slowly, outside these 
bounds. The mode of production gave an 
individual character to the things that came 
out of these workshops, every maker follow- 
ing his own taste, and it was long before 
enough people saw them to create a demand 
for copies and imitations. 

Now, all this is changed, and the uni- 
versal employment of machinery and the 
wide spread of commerce, which, to use 
Dryden’s fine expression, 


“ Has made one city of the universe,” 


have rubbed a good deal of the bloom from 
the ancient manufactures, by crowding the 
market with cheap and clever imitations. 
Not to speak of other things,—pottery, for 
instance,—lace has suffered a good deal by 
this cheapening. Imitations—some very 
coarse, and others very fine—are made of 
the more expensive sorts, and when there 
comes along a manufacture that is too cheap 
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and too easily made to be worth imitating, 
it runs about like wild-fire, and we beat our 
brains to devise new and unheard-of ways 
| of displaying it. Chairs and tables, sofas 
and mantel-pieces, towels and table-cloths, 
curtains and piano-covers are fringed with 
it, and there is danger it may soon become 
as much of an eye-sore as the common run 
of Japanese goods. In the old time it would 
| not have been easy to have found any 
market at all for such lace as this, nor was it, 
indeed, made to sell, but merely for home 
| use,—a cheap substitute for better material, 
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like the rag-carpets of our grandmothers. 
Of course, too, no house would have much 
of it, nor was it probable two pieces of it 
would be found with the same pattern. The 
linen thread was spun by the people who 
made the lace,—all linen being home-spun 
in those days and much of the linen cloth 
home-wove. The difficulty of making the 
lace prevented its becoming tiresome,—a 
danger that threatens not only macramé 
lace, but all our other “decorative art” 
revivals. 

It may be said of most of these things, 
as is said of a certain kind of cheese, that a 
very little goes a great way. A drop of 
attar-of-roses will scent a drawer for a thou- 
sand years, as any one may prove who will 
try it, and so a very little macramé lace will 
be enough in any household. It will serve 
to take the edge off the commonplace of 
an occasional pine-table, or to enliven the 
upstairs bedroom mantel-piece, or, edging 
the toilet-cover in the spare bachelor’s bed- 
room, will perhaps cheer the occupant’s lone- 
liness with thoughts of the womanly fingers 
that wove it. But we do not think it 
serves any useful purpose wound around 
flower-pots, or fringing wood-boxes, or 


helping parlor coal-bins to play the gay 


deceiver and put on Ottoman airs; nor 
do we see how good taste and common 
sense can continue to live together like 
brother and sister, as they should do, if we 
keep on putting this sturdy peasant late, 
born in a cottage and meant for hard work, 
to doing duty for silk fringe,round chairs 


THE TELEPHONE AND 


Two recent American inventions are at 


the present moment exciting the wonder | 
and admiration of the civilized world. The | 
first, known as the telephone, or far-speaker, | 


is a device for transmitting to a distance 
over an electric circuit, and accurately 


reproducing thereat, all kinds of sounds, | 


including those of the human voice; the 


second, called by its inventor the phono- | 
graph, or sound-recorder, is a device for | 


permanently recording and faithfully repro- 


ducing, at any time or place, all kinds of | 


sounds, including those of the human voice. 
The function of the telephone is analogous 
to that of a speaking-tube capable of almost 


THE TELEPHONE AND THE PHONOGRAPH. 
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and tables covered with the most expensiv: 
silk plush. 


THE PHONOGRAPH. 

tion may be carried on as readily as with 
persons in the same room. The function 
of the phonograph is to stereotype the 
actual tones of the human voice, so that 
they may be preserved or bottled up, as it 
were, and kept for future use. 

Although a description of these inven 
tions must necessarily partake of a somewhat 
more scientific character than is usually 
found in the columns of a popular maga- 
zine, I shall endeavor to make it as free 
from technicalities as possible. 

It is well known that the sensation which 
we call sound is excited by the action of the 
vibrations of the atmosphere upon the tym 


infinite extension, through which conversa- | panum or drum of the ear, and that these 
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vibrations are conveyed from the tympanum 
to the auricular nerves in the interior parts 
of the ear, by means of a mechanical 
apparatus of wonderful delicacy and pre- 
cision of action, consisting of a series of 


FIG. 4 REISS’S MUSICAL TELEPHONE. 


bones termed, respectively, the hammer, 
anvil and stirrup. In the process of repro- | 
ducing tone by electro-magnetism, an artifi- | 
cial imitation of the mechanism of the human | 
ear is employed, consisting of a stretched 
membrane or diaphragm correspond- 
ing to the tympanum, which by its 
vibrations generates and controls an 
electric circuit extended to a distant 
station by a metallic conductor. 

Before proceeding to give a de- 
scription of the apparatus employed 
for communicating or reproducing 
articulate speech at a distance, it 
will be well to devote some consid- 
eration to the process by which the 
ear distinguishes the vibrations of a 
particular tone, or the aggregate of 
the vibrations of all the tones which 
simultaneously act upon it, for by 
this means we may be enabled to 
ascertain the conditions under which 
the transmitting and receiving appa- 
ratus must act in order to effect the 
desired result. 

If we analyze the process by which 
the ear distinguishes a simple sound, 
we find that a tone results from the 
alternate expansion and condensation 
of an elastic medium. If this process 
takes place in the medium in which 
the ear is situated, namely, the atmos- 
phere, then at each recurring conden- 
sation the elastic membrane or tym- 
panum will be pressed inward, and 
these vibrations will be transmitted, 
by the mechanism above referred to, 
to the auricular nerves. 

The greater the degree of conden- 
sation of the’ elastic medium in a 

VoL. XV.—59. 
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given time, the greater is the amplitude of 

the movement of the tympanum, and con- 

sequently of the mechanism which acts 

upon the nerves. Hence it follows that 

the function the human ear the 
mechanical transmission to the audi- 
tory nerves of each expansion and 
contraction which occurs in the sur- 
rounding medium, while that of the 
nerves is to convey to the brain the 
sensations thus produced. A series 
of vibrations, a definite number of 
which are produced in a given time, 
and of which we thus become cog- 
nizant, is called a tone. 

The action which has thus reached . 
our consciousness, being a_ purely 
mechanical one, may be rendered 
much more easy of comprehension 

by graphical delineation, If, for ex- 
ample, we assume the horizontal line a 4 
to represent a certain period of time, let 
the curves extending above the line a é 


of is 


1, 2,3. GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF SOUND VIBRATIONS. 
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represent the successive condensations (+), 
and the curves below the line the successive 
expansions (—), then each ordinate repre- 
sents the degree of condensation or expan- 
sion at the moment of time corresponding 
to its position upon the line @ 4 and also 
the amplitude of the vibrations of the tym- 
panum. 

A simple musical tone results from a 
continuous, rapid, and uniformly recurring 
series of vibrations, provided the number of 
complete vibrations per second falls within 
certain limits. If, for example, the vibra- 
tions number less than seven or eight per 
second, a series of successive noises are 
* heard instead of a tone, while, if their num- 
ber exceeds forty thousand per second, the 
ear becomes incapable of appreciating the 
sound. 

The ear distinguishes three distinct quali- 
ties in sound : 

The tone or pitch, by virtue of which 
sounds are high or low, and which depends 
upon the rapidity of the vibratory move- 
ment. The more rapid the vibrations, the 
more acute will be the sound. 

The intensity, by virtue of which sounds 
are loud or soft, and which depends upon 


the amplitude of the vibrations. 

3. The quality, by which we are able to 
distinguish a ‘note sounded, for example, 
upon a violin, from the same note when 


sounded upon a flute. By a remarkable 
series of experimental investigations, Helm- 
holtz succeeded in demonstrating that the 
different qualities of sounds depend: alto- 
gether upon the number and intensity of the 
overtones which accompany the primary 
tones of those sounds. The different char- 
acteristics of sound may be graphically rep- 
resented, and the phenomena thus rendered 
more easy of comprehension. 

In figure 1, for example, let the lines € 8 
represent a certain length of time, and the 
continuous curved line the successive vibra- 
tions producing a simple tone. The curves 
above the line represent the compression of 
the air, and those below the line its rarefac- 
tion; the air—an elastic medium—is thus 
thrown into vibrations which transmit the 
sound waves to the ear. The ear is unable 
to appreciate any sensations of sound other 
than those produced by vibrations, which 
may be represented by curves similar to 
that above described. Even if several tones 
are produced simultaneously, the elastic 
medium of transmission is under the influ- 
ence of several forces acting at the same 
time, and which are subject to the ordinary 





laws of mechanics. If the different forces 
act in the same direction, the total force js 
represented by their sum, while, if they act 
in opposite directions, it is represented by 
the difference between them. 

In figure 1 three distinct simple tones, ¢, 
§, and ¢, are represented, the rapidity of the 
vibrations being in the proportion of 8, 6, 
and 5. The composite tone resulting from 
the simultaneous production of the three 
simple tones is represented graphically by 
the fourth line, which correctly exhibits to 
the eye the effect produced upon the ear 
by the three simultaneously acting simple 
tones. 

Figure 2 represents a curve formed of 
more than three tones, in which the relations 
do not appear so distinctly, but a musical 
expert will readily recognize them, even 
when it would be difficult in practice for 
him to distinguish the simple tones in such 
a chord. 

This method of showing the action of 
tones upon the human ear possesses the 
advantage of giving the clearest illustration 
possible of the entire process. 

We may even understand by reference to 
figure 3 why it is that the ear is so disagree- 
ably affected by a discord. 

It will be observed that the curves in the 
diagram represent the three characteristics 
of sound which have been referred to. The 
pitch is denoted by the number of vibra- 
tions or waves recurring within a given 
horizontal distance; the intensity, by the 
amplitude of the vibrations—that is, their 
comparative height above or depth below 
the horizontal line; and the quality, by the 
form of the waves themselves. It is, there- 
fore, easy to understand that if, by any 
means whatever, we can produce vibrations 
whose curves correspond to those of a given 
tone or a given combination of tones, the 
same impression will be produced upon the 
ear that would have been produced by the 
original tone, whether simple or composite. 

The earliest experiments in the production 
of musical sounds at a distance, by means 
of electro-magnetism, appear to have been 
made in 1861 by Philip Reiss, of Fried- 
richsdorf, Germany. His apparatus was 
constructed in the manner shown in figure 4. 

A is a hollow box, provided with two 
apertures,—one at the top and the other in 
front. The former is covered with a mem- 
brane, S, tightly stretched in a circular 
frame. When a person sings into the 
mouthpiece, M, which is inserted in the 
front opening, the whole force of his voice 
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js concentrated on the tight membrane, | to the reproduction of harmonic musical 


which is thrown into vibrations correspond- 
ing exactly with the vibrations of the air 
produced by the sound of the singing. A 
thin piece of platinum is glued to the center 
of the membrane and connected with the 
binding screw, a, in which a wire from the 
battery, B, is fixed. Upon the membrane 
rests a little tripod, e, f, g, of which the feet, 
e and f, rest in metal cups upon the circular 
frame over which the skin is stretched. One 
of them, f, rests in a mercury cup connected 
with the binding screw, b. The third foot, 
g, consisting of a platinum contact-point, 
lies on the strip of platinum which is placed 
upon the center of the vibrating membrane 
and hops up and down with it. By this 
means the closed circuit which passes 
through the apparatus from a to b is mo- 
mentarily broken for every vibration of the 
membrane. The receiving instrument, R, 
consists of a coil or helix, inclosing an iron 
rod and fixed upon a hollow sounding-box, 
and is founded on the fact—first investi- 
gated by Professor Joseph Henry—that 
iron bars, when magnetized by means of an 
electric current, become slightly elongated, 
and at the interruption of the current are 
restored to their normal length. In the 
receiving instrument these elongations and 
shortenings of the iron bar will succeed each 
other with precisely the same interval as the 
vibrations of the original tone, and the 
longitudinal vibrations of the bar will be 
communicated to the sounding-box, thus 
being made distinctly audible at the receiv- 
ing station. 

Reiss’s apparatus was capable of producing 
only one of the three characteristics of sound, 
viz.,its pitch. It could not produce different 
degrees of intensity or other qualities of tones, 
but merely sung, with its own voice,—which 
was not very unlike that of a toy-trumpet,— 
the melodies transmitted. Referring to the 
graphic representation of the composite tone 
in figure 1, this apparatus would reproduce 
the waves at properly recurring intervals, 
but they would all be of precisely the same 
amplitude or intensity, for the reason that 
they were all produced by an electric current 
of the same strength. 

In the spring of 1874, Mr. Elisha Gray, 
of Chicago, invented a method of electrical 
transmission by means of which the in- 
tensity of the tones, as well as their pitch, 
was properly reproduced at the receiving 
station. This was a very important dis- 
covery,—in fact, a prerequisite to the de- 
velopment of the telephone both in respect 





tones and of articulate speech, as it enabled 
any required number of different tones to be 
reproduced simultaneously, without destroy- 
ing their individuality. 

In this method a separate series of elec- 
trical impulses of varying strength as well 
as rapidity passed into the line, thus repro- 
ducing at the distant end the intensities of 
the vibrations, corresponding to the graphic 
representation on the fourth or bottom line 
of figure 1. By this means a tune could be 
reproduced at any distance, with perfect 
accuracy, including its pitch, varying in- 
tensity and quality of sound. With a 
receiving instrument consisting of an electro- 
magnet, having its armature rigidly fixed 
to one pole, and separated from the other 
by a space of , of an inch, and mounted 
upon a hollow sounding-box which, like 
that of a violin, responded to all vibrations 
which were communicated to it, the tones 
became very loud and distinct. 

Subsequently Mr. Gray conceived the 
idea of controlling the formation of what 
may be termed the electric waves, as repre- 
sented in the diagram, figures 1, 2, and 3, by 
means of the vibrations of a diaphragm 
capable of responding to sounds of every 
kind traversing the atmosphere, so arranged 
as to reproduce these vibrations at a dis- 
tance. When this was accomplished the 
problem of the transmission and reproduc- 
tion of articulate speech over an electric 
conductor was theoretically solved. 

The principle and mode of operation of 
Gray’s original telephone are shown in the 
accompanying figure 5. The person transmit- 
ting sounds speaks into the mouthpiece T,. 
D, is a diaphragm of some thin substance 
capable of responding to the various com- 
plex vibrations produced by the human 
voice. To the center of the diaphragm, one 
end of a light metallic rod, N, is mgidly 
attached, the other extending into a glass 
vessel, J, placed beneath the chamber. This 
vessel, whose lower end is closed by a 
metallic plug, p, is filled with slightly acidu- 
lated water, or some other liquid of the same 
specific resistance, and the metallic plug or 
end placed in connection with one terminal 
of an electric circuit, the other end being 
joined by a very light wire to the rod, N, 
near the diaphragm. It will thus be seen 
that the water in the vessel forms a part of 
the circuit through which the current from 
a battery placed in this circuit will pass. 
Now, as the excursions of the plunger-rod 
vary with the amplitude of the several 
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vibrations made by the diaphragm to which 
it is attached, as well as with the rapidity of 
their succession, it will readily be seen that 
the distance, and consequently the resist- 
ance to the passage of the current, between 
the lower end of the rod and the metallic 
plug, must vary in a similar manner, and 
this produces a series of corresponding 
variations in the strength of the battery 
current. 

The receiving apparatus consists simply 
of an electro-magnet, H, and armature, a 
diaphragm, D, and a mouthpiece, T. The 
soft iron armature which is attached to the 
diaphragm stands just in front of the electro- 
magnet ; consequently, when the latter acts, 
it does so in obedience to current pulsations, 
which have all the characteristics of the 
vibrating diaphragm, D,, and thus, through 
the additional intermediary of the soft iron, 
the vibrations produced by the voice in T,, 
are communicated to the diaphragm, T, of 
the receiving apparatus,-and thus sounds of 
every character, including all the tones of 
the human voice, are reproduced with abso- 
lute fidelity and distinctness. 

In the summer of 1876, Professor A. G. 
Bell, of the Boston University, exhibited at 
the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
a telephonic apparatus by which articulate 
speech could be transmitted over an electric 
circuit, and reproduced at a distance with 
some degree of distinctness. 

The accompanying:diagram, figure 6, illus- 
trates the principle and method of working 
of this apparatus. A represents the transmit- 
ting, and B the receiving, apparatus. , When 
a person speaks into the tube, T, in the 
direction of the arrow, the acoustic vibra- 
tions of the air are communicated to a 
membrane tightly stretched across the end 
of the tube, upon which is cemented a light 
permanent bar magnet, 7 s. This is in close 
proximity to the poles of an electro-magnet, 
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M, in the circuit of the line, which is con- 
stantly charged by a current from the battery, 
E. The vibrations of the magnet » s in- 
duce magneto-electric pulsations in the coils 
of the electro-magnet, M, which traverse 
the circuit, and the magnitude of these pul- 
sations is proportional to the rapidity and 
amplitude of the vibrations of the magnet. 
Consequently, this apparatus is capable of 
transmitting both the pitch and intensity of 
the tones which enter the tube, T. The re- 
ceiving instrument consists simply of a 
tubular electro-magnet, R, formed of a sin- 
gle helix with an external soft iron case, into 
the top of which is loosely fitted the iron 
plate, 7, which is thrown into vibrations by 
the action of the magnetizing helix. The 
sounds produced in this manner were quite 
weak and could only be transmitted a short 
distance ; but the mere accomplishment of 
the feat of transmitting electric impulses 
over a metallic wire which should reproduce 
articulate speech, even in an imperfect man- 
ner, at the farther end, excited great interest 
in a scientific as well as a popular point of 
view throughout the civilized world. 
During the ensuing autumn some impor- 
tant changes in the telephone were effected 
whereby its articulating properties were 
greatly improved. Professor A. E. Dolbear 
of Tufts College, observing that the actual 
function of the battery current with which the 
line was charged in Bell’s method, had simply 
the effect of polarizing the soft iron cores of 
the transmitting and receiving instruments, or 
of converting them into permanent magnets, 
and that the mere passage of the constant 
voltaic current over the line had nothing to 
do with the result, conceived the idea 
of maintaining the cores in a permanently 
magnetic or polarized state by the inductive 
influence of a permanent magnet instead 
of by a voltaic current. Permanent mag- 
nets with small helices of insulated copper 
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electro-magnets and battery previously em- 

ployed. ; 
Another important improvement which 

was made consisted in using the same in- 
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FIG. 6. BELL'S SPEAKING TELEPHONE. 


strument for both sending and receiving 
instead of employing instruments of differ- 
ent construction, as had been previously done. 

The principle and mode of operation of 
the improved apparatus is represented in 
figure 7. 

It consists of an ordinary permanent bar 
magnet, N S; a single helix, H, of insulated 
copper wire placed upon one end of the 
magnet, and a metallic diaphragm, D, con- 
sisting of a disk of thin sheet-iron two and 
a quarter inches in diameter and one fiftieth 
of an inch thick, forming an armature to 
the magnet, N S. The vibratory motions 
of the air produced by the voice or other 
cause are directed toward, and concentrated 
upon, the diaphragm, D, by means of a 
mouthpiece, T. It will thus be seen that 
when vibrations are communicated to the 
air in front of the mouthpiece the impact 
of the waves of air against the elastic dia- 
phragm will cause a corresponding move- 
ment of the latter. This in turn, by reacting 
upon the magnet, disturbs the normal 
magnetic condition of the bar, and since 
any change of magnetism in this tends to 
generate electrical currents in the surround- 
ing helix, the circuit in which the helix 


wire surrounding one or both poles were | 
therefore substituted by him in place of the | 





may be placed will be traversed by a series 
of electrical pulsations or currents. More- 
over, as these currents continue to be gen- 
erated so long as the motion of the dia- 
phragm continues, and as they increase and 
decrease in strength with the amplitude of 
its vibrations, thus varying with the varia- 
tions of its amplitude, it is evident that they 
virtually possess all the physical character- 
istics of the agent acting upon the trans- 
mitting diaphragm. Consequently, by their 
electro-magnetic action upon the magnet of 
an apparatus, identical with the one above 
described and placed in the same circuit, 
they will cause its diaphragm to vibrate in 
exactly the same manner as that of the 
transmitting apparatus. 

Mr. Thomas A. Edison; of Menlo Park, 
New Jersey, has invented a_ telephone, 
which, like that of Gray, shown in figure 
6, is based upon the principle of varying the 
strength of a battery current in unison with 
the rise and fall of the vocal utterance. The 
problem of practically varying the resistance 
controlled by the diaphragm, so as to ac- 
complish this result, was by no means an 
easy one. By constant experimenting, Mr. 
Edison at length made the discovery that, 
when properly prepared, carbon possessed 
the remarkable property of changing its 
resistance with pressure, and that the ratios 
of these changes, moreover, corresponded 
exactly with the pressure. Here then was 
the solution, for, by vibrating a diaphragm 
with varying degrees of pressure against a 
disk of carbon, which is made to form a 
portion of an electric circuit, the resistance 
of the disk would vary in precise accordance 
with the degree of pressure, and conse- 
quently a proportionate variation would be 
occasioned in the strength of the current, 
The latter would thus possess all the char- 
acteristics of the vocal waves, and by its 
reaction through the medium of an electro- 
magnet, might then transfer them to a metal- 
lic diaphragm, causing the latter to vibrate, 
and thus reproduce audible speech. 

Figure 8 shows the telephone as now 
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constructed by Mr. Edison. The carbon 
disk is represented by the black portion, E, 
near the diaphragm, A A, placed between 
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EDISON’S SPEAKING TELEPHONE. TRANS- 


MITTING APPARATUS. 


Fic. 8. 


two platinum plates, D and G, which are 
connected in the battery circuit, as shown 
by the lines. A small piece of rubber tubing, 
B, is attached to the center of the metallic 
diaphragm, and presses lightly against an 
ivory piece, C, which is placed directly over 
one of the platinum plates. Whenever, 
therefore, any motion is given to the dia- 
phragm it is immediately followed by a 
corresponding pressure upon the carbon 
and by a change of resistance in the latter, 
as described above. It is obvious that any 
electro-magnet, properly fitted with an iron 
diaphragm, will answer for a receiving in- 
strument in connection with this apparatus. 

Figure 9 shows a sending and receiving 
telephone and a box containing the battery. 

Many other modifications of the speaking 
telephone have been devised, but they all 
possess certain common characteristics em- 
bodied in Mr. Gray’s original discovery, 
and are essentially the same in principle 
although differing somewhat in matters of 
detail. All, for example, employ a dia- 
phragm at the transmitting end capable of 
responding to the acoustic vibrations of the 
air ; all employ a diaphragm at the receiv- 
ing end, capable of being thrown into vibra- 
tions by the action of the magnetizing helix, 
corresponding to the vibrations of the trans- 
mitting diaphragm ; and finally, all depend 











| for their action upon undulating electric 


currents produced by the vibratory motion 
of a transmitting diaphragm which increases 
and decreases the number and amplitude 
of the electric impulses transmitted over the 
wire without breaking the circuit. 

During the past year many ingenious per- 
sons have turned their attention to the sub- 
ject of speaking telephones, and by the 


| introduction of various modifications have 


succeeded in greatly improving the inven- 


| tion, so as to make itvavailable for practical 


use.. Prominent among these is Mr. G. M. 
Phelps, an inventor of several valuable tele- 
graph instruments, to whose ability in the 
scientific arrangement of details in the con- 
struction of the apparatus, the public is in- 
debted for the most effective telephones yet 
introduced. The peculiar excellence of 
these instruments consists in their distinct 
articulation, combined with a loudness of 
utterance that is not met with in the numer- 
ous other forms that have appeared up to 
the present time. Both of these qualities, 
manifestly so desirable, are, in these in- 





FIG. 9. EDISON’S SPEAKING TELEPHONE. 
TRANSMITTER AND RECEIVER. 


struments, developed to a very remarkable 
degree, while the distance over which they 
may be used is also another of their distin- 
guishing characteristics, circuits of over one 
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hundred miles in length having been worked 
by them with the most admirable results. 
The form designed by Mr. Phelps, which 
is now being extensively introduced into 
practical use, consists of a polished oval- 
shaped case of hard rubber (figure 10), 
with magnet, diaphragm and coils inside. 
In connection with this there is also a 
small magneto-electrical machine, contained 
in an oblong wooden box (figure 11), 
which is used for operating a call-bell 
when the attention of the correspondent 
at the distant station is required. The 
currents, which are generated by this ma- 
chine by turning a crank, are conveyed by 
the conducting wires through the helices 
of a polarized magnet, or relay, and cause a 
hammer attached to an armature lever to 
vibrate against a bell, thus producing a vio- 
lent ringing, sufficiently loud to be heard at 
a considerable distance from the apparatus. 
Probably the value of no invention was 
ever more promptly recognized by the pub- 
lic than the telephone. Already many 
thousands of them are in practical use in 
this country and abroad. It is employed 
as a means of communication between 
the counting-room and the factory, the mer- 
chant’s residenceand the office, the publishing 
house and the printing-office, and, in short, 
wherever oral communication is desired be- 
tween persons separated by any distance 
beyond the ordinary reach of the human 
voice. 


telegraph administration for connecting 
small villages and hamlets with the regular 
telegraph offices. It will undoubtedly afford 
the means of extending telegraphic facilities 
in this country to many thousands of places 
where the amount of business is insufficient 
to support a regular telegraph office, but 
where a line could be built and the telephone 
could be brought into use for the transmis- 
sion of messages to the nearest telegraph 
office, at a trifling expense. 

The speaking phonograph, also invented 
by Mr. Thomas A. Edison, is a purely me- 
chanical invention, no electricity being used. 
It is, however, somewhat allied to the tele- 
phone in consequence of the fact that, like the 
latter, its action depends upon the vibratory 
motions of a metallic diaphragm capable of 
receiving from, and transmitting to, the air, 
sound vibrations. 

In its simplest form, the speaking phono- 
graph consists of a mounted diaphragm, so 
arranged as to operate a small steel stylus 


| 





In Germany it is being rapidly intro- | 
duced into the various military establish- | 
ments, and has also been adopted by the | 





placed just below and opposite its center, and 


| a brass cylinder, figure 12, six or more 


inches long by three or four in diameter, 
which is mounted on a horizontal axis ex 


FIG. 10. PHELPS’S SPEAKING TELEPHONE 


tending each way beyond its ends for a dis- 
tance about equal to its own length. A 
spiral groove is cut in the circumference 
of the cylinder, from one end to the other, 
each spiral of the groove being separated 
from its neighbor by about one-tenth of an 
inch. The shaft or axis is also cut bya screw 


| thread corresponding to the spiral groove of 


the cylinder, and works in screw bearings, 
consequently when the cylinder is caused to 
revolve, by means of a crank that is fitted 
to the axis for this purpose, it receives a for- 
ward or backward movement of about one- 
tenth of an inch for every turn of the same, 
the direction, of course, depending upon the 
way the crank is turned. The diaphragm, fig- 
ure 13, is supported by an upright casting 
capable of adjustment, and so arranged that 
it may be removed altogether when necessary. 
When in use, however, it is clamped in a fixed 
position above or in front of the cylinder, 
thus bringing the stylus always opposite the 
groove as the cylinder is turned. A small, 
flat spring attached to the casting extends 
underneath the diaphragm as far as its cen- 
ter and carries the stylus, and between the 
diaphragm and spring a small piece of india 
rubber is placed to modify the action, it 
having been found that better results are 
obtained by this means than when the stylus 
is rigidly attached to the diaphragm itself. 

The action of the apparatus will now be 
readily understood from what follows. The 
cylinder is first very smoothly covered with 
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tin-foil, and the diaphragm securely fastened 
in place by clamping its support to the base 
of the instrument. When this has been 
properly done, the stylus should lightly 
press against that part of the foil over the 
groove. 
the same time, some one speaks into the 
mouth-piece of the instrument, which will 
cause the diaphragm to vibrate, and as the 
vibrations of the latter correspond with the 
movements of the air producing them, the 
soft and yielding foil will become marked 
along the line of the groove by a series of 
indentations of different depths, varying 


FIG. 11. MAGNETO-ELECTRIC 


with the amplitude of the vibrations of the 
diaphragm ; or,in other words, with the in- 
flections or modulations of the speaker’s 
voice. These inflections may therefore be 
looked upon as a sort of visible speech, 
which, in fact, they really are. If now the 
diaphragm is removed, by loosening the 
clamp, and the cylinder then turned back to 
the starting point, we have only to replace 
the diaphragm and turn in the same direc- 
tion as at first, to hear repeated all that has 
been spoken into the mouth-piece of the 
apparatus ; the stylus, by this means, being 
caused to traverse its former path, and con- 


The crank is now turned, while, at | 
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sequently, rising and falling with the depres. 
sions in the foil, its motion is communicated 
to the diaphragm, and thence through the 


| intervening air to the ear, where the sensa- 





| 


tion of sound is produced. 

As the faithful reproduction of a sound 
is in reality nothing more than a reproduc. 
tion of similar acoustic vibrations in a given 
time, it at once becomes evident that the 
cylinder should be made to revolve with 
absolute uniformity at all times, otherwise a 
difference more or less marked between the 
original sound and the reproduction will 
become manifest. To secure this uniformity 


SIGNALING APPARATUS. 


of motion, and produce a practically work- 
ing machine for automatically recording 
speeches, vocal and instrumental music, and 
perfectly reproducing the same, the inventor 
has devised an apparatus in which a plate 
replaces the cylinder. This plate, which is 
ten inches in diameter, has a volute spiral 
groove cut in its surface on both sides from 
its center to within one inch of its outer 
edge ; an arm guided by the spiral upon the 
under side of the plate carries a diaphragm 
and mouthpiece at its extreme end. If the 
arm be placed near the center of the plate 


| and the latter rotated, the motion will cause 
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the arm to follow the spiral outward to the | 


edge. A spring and train of wheel-work 
regulated by a friction governor serves to 
give uniform motion to the plate. The 


sheet upon which the record is made is of | 


FIG 2. EDISON'S SPEAKING PHONOGRAPH. 


tin-foil. This is fastened to a paper frame, 
made by cutting a nine-inch disk from a 
square piece of paper of the same dimen- 
sions as the plate. Four pins upon the 
plate pass through corresponding eyelet- 
holes punched in the four corners of the 
paper, when the latter is laid upon it, and 
thus secure accurate registration, while a 
clamping-frame hinged to the plate fastens the 
foil and its paper frame securely to the latter. 
The mechanism is so arranged that the plate 
may be started and stopped instantly, or its 
motion reversed at will, thus giving the great- 
est convenience to both speaker and copyist. 

The articulation and quality of the phono- 
graph, although not yet perfect, is full as 
good as the telephone was six months ago. 
The instrument, when perfected and moved 
by clock-work, will undoubtedly reproduce 
every condition of the human voice, includ- 
ing the whole world of expression in speech 
and song. 

The sheet of tin-foil or other plastic mate- 
rial receiving the impressions of sound, will 
be stereotyped or electrotyped so as to be 
multiplied and made durabie; or the cylin- 
der will be made of a material plastic when 
used, and hardening afterward. ‘Thin sheets 
of papier maché, or of various substances 
which soften by heat, would be of this char- 
acter. Having provided thus for the dura- 
bility of the phonograph plate, it will be 
very easy to make it separable from the 
cylinder producing it, and attachable to a 
corresponding cylinder anywhere and at 
any time. There will doubtless be a stand- 
ard of diameter and pitch of screw for 
phonograph cylinders. Friends at a distance 
will then send to each other phonograph 
letters, which will talk at any time in the 
friend's voice when put upon the instrument. 


| as photographs and books now are. 
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How startling also it will be to reproduce 
and hear at pleasure the voice of the dead! 
All of these things are to be common, every- 
day experiences within a few years. It will 
be possible a generation hence to take a file 
of phonograph letters, 
spoken at different ages 
by the same person, and 
hear the early prattle, 
the changing voice, the 
manly tones, and also the 
varying manner and 
moods of the speaker— 
so expressive of char- 
acter—from childhood 
up! 

These are some of 
the private applications. 
For public uses, we shall have galleries 
where phonograph sheets will be preserved 
The 


utterances of great speakers and singers 


| will there be kept for a thousand years. 


In these galleries spoken languages will be 
preserved from century to century, with all 
the peculiarities of pronunciation, dialect, 
or brogue. As we go now to see the stere- 
opticon, we shall go to public halls to hear 
these treasures of speech and song brought 
out and reproduced as loud, or louder, than 
when first spoken or sung by the truly great 
ones of earth. Certainly, within a dozen 
years, some of the great singers will be 


FIG. 13. DIAPHRAGM OF THE SPEAKING PHONOGRAPH 


induced to sing into the ear of the phono- 
graph, and the electrotyped cylinders thence 
obtained will be put into the hand-organs 
of the streets, and we shall hear the actual 
voice of Christine Nilsson or Miss Cary 
ground out at every corner. 

In public exhibitions, also, we shall have 
reproductions of the sounds of nature, and 
of noises familiar and unfamiliar. Nothing 
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will be easier than to catch the sounds of 
the waves on the beach, the roar of Niagara, 
the discords of the streets, the noises of 
animals, the puffing and rush of the railroad 
train, the rolling of thunder, or even the 
tumult of a battle. 

When popular airs are sung into the 
phonograph, and the notes are then repro- 
duced in reverse order, very curious and 
beautiful musical effects are oftentimes pro- 
duced, having no apparent resemblance to 
those contained in their originals. The 


instrument may thus be used as a sort of 
musical kaleidoscope, by means of which 
an infinite variety of new combinations may 
be produced from the musical compositions 
now in existence. 


The speaking phonograph will, doubtless, 





be applied to bell-punches, clocks, complaint 
boxes in public conveyances and to toys of 
all kinds. It will supersede the short-hand 
writer in taking letters by dictation and jp 
the taking of testimony before referees, 
Phonographic letters will be sent by mail, 
the foil being wound on paper cylinders of 
the size of a finger. It will recite poems 
in the voice of the author, and reproduce 
the speeches of celebrated orators. Dramas 
will be produced in which all the parts will 
be “well spoken,—with good accent, and 
good discretion ;” the orginal matrice be. 
ing prepared on one machine provided with 
a rubber tube having several mouthpieces; 
and Madame Tussaud’s figures will here- 
after talk, as well as look, like their great 
prototypes ! 


OF FLOWERS. 


THERE were no roses till the first child died, 
No violets, nor balmy-breathed heart’s-ease, 
No heliotrope, nor buds so dear to bees, 
The honey-hearted suckle, no gold-eyed 
And lowly dandelion, nor, stretching wide, 
Clover and cowslip-cups, like rival seas, 
Meeting and parting, as the young spring breeze 
Runs gitidy races playing seek and hide. 
For all flowers died when Eve left Paradise, 
And all the world was flowerless awhile, 
Until a little child was laid in earth; 
Then from its grave grew violets for its eyes, 
And from its lips rose-petals for its smile, 
And so all flowers from that child’s death took birth. 


TWENTY-SIX HOURS A DAY. 


Il—HOW TO USE THEM. 


IN a previous paper some suggestions | have, if a long day’s work can do it. Talk 
were made in regard to the various ways of | about the ten-hour law! I wish every 
saving time from home work for purposes of | mother of little children could get her whole 


culture. It may be worth while to consider 
how this time may be used to advantage ; 
for it will be very easy to let it slip through 
our fingers, even after we have worked hard 
to get it. 

The first thing is to set apart some definite 
time in the day for this purpose. Consider 
that you have earned it. You certainly 





day’s work into twelve hours. Most mothers 
find their heads and hands employed till the 
younger children, at least, are in bed. Take 
that hour, then, as early in the evening as 
possible. I know the mending-basket will 
loom up before you; there will be a three- 
cornered rent in Mary’s school-dress, boot- 
buttons will be off of shoes that must be put 











on in the morning. But do only what is 
imperative, and let the rest go. Impress it 
on your mind that you take this time, not as 
a mere selfish indulgence, but to fit yourself 
better for your other duties, and obstacles 
will vanish. 

Perhaps your tired head and nerves will 
refuse to read anything serious. Then laugh 


over “ Alice in Wonderland,” or H. H.’s | 


“Bits of Travel.” Whatever hour you 
choose, be resolute about taking it. There 
will be plenty of necessary interruptions: 
accept these cheerfully ; but do not let trifles 
interrupt you, and do not be yourself guilty 
of making any unnecessary hinderances. 


You will be fortunate if you can average | 


four or five evenings aweek. But that time 
steadily improved for a year will accomplish 
an amount of work which will surprise you. 
You have probably heard the story of the 
young man who read Macaulay’s “ History 
of England” in a few months, by reading a 
little every day while waiting for his meals. 
The books lay on the parlor table of his 
boarding-house, and while his companions 
were “ fooling,” as they appropriately called 
it, he read a few pages, finishing the volumes 
long before he or any one else would have 
supposed it possible. After awhile you will 
find yourself planning your work ahead and 
crowding other duties closer, so as to leave 
this time free, just as your boy expedites his 
hoeing in the garden when there is a base- 
ball match in prospect. 

When the hour is over, if you mws¢#, take 
up your work again; you will at least have 
something better to think of than your serv- 
ants’ failings or the neighbors’ gossip. Add 
to this time all the little odd minutes of the 
day. Keep your book (with a mark in it, so 
that you can open it instantly to the place) 
where you can catch it up when you are 
waiting for John to come to dinner, or holding 
the baby, or watching the baking of your 
cake. Only take warning from King Alfred's 
example, and don’t let the cake burn. 

First of all, however, be careful not to 


fritter away the best of the hour reading | 


the paper. There is a deal of time wasted 
over newspapers. Now don’t look at me 
that way, nor say in that severe tone, “ We 
must read the papers. We ought to keep 
informed about events in our own country, 
at least.” Granted ; but how does a woman 
read the papers? She generally begins 
with the first thing she happens to see on 


the first page without much regard to the | 


arrangement of that particular journal. If 
political news comes first, she reads a’ little 
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| on that subject till she thinks, “Oh, this is 


stupid,” and then her wandering eyes light 
on the column of jokes and anecdotes. 
| Perhaps close by is a “ fashion chit-chat ” 
or a “what to wear” article. She reads 
this, of course, with a vaguely virtuous hope 
of getting some ideas about making or 
selecting her winter wardrobe, though ex- 
perience ought to have taught her that 
| practical ideas are seldom found in a fashion 
article. In the next column is the local 
news, including a thrilling account of Tom 
Jones’s runaway. She knows T. J. and is 
interested to hear that “the spirited animals 
were finally controlled with no more serious 
damage than”—etc. Next comes the no- 
| tice of Miss Croesus’s wedding. To be sure 
she don’t happen to belong to that “set,” 
and so was not invited, but she feels a 
mild flavor of second-hand delight at the 
| glowing descriptions of the bride’s superb 
point-lace and her general gracefulness, and 
| it is certainly worth knowing that the 
“ bridesmaids, Misses Gusher, Puffer and 
Troddle, daughters of some of our most 
wealthy and influential citizens, were radiant 
with the charms of their youthful beauty.” 
| If she is “ musical,” she must read about 
Madame Hi-puff’s concert, in order to learn 
that she treated somebody’s concerto “ with 
exquisite phrasing and delicate shading, and 
that her “#chnigue was almost perfect, es- 
pecially in the a7feggio passages.” If artisti- 
cally inclined, she must look at the art notices. 
It is worth some sacrifice of time to know 
that “ our young townsman, the gifted Mr. 
Burnt-Umber, throws his whole soul into 
his pictures,” that he has a “ judicious feeling 
for nature,” and displays “ great breadth of 
treatment,” and “depth of color,” and 
| “ vigorous handling.” Her imagination de- 
lights itself in the description of his “won- 
derful chiaroscuro,” “the crispy freshness of 
his foliage,” “the juicy tenderness of his 
greens,” etc., etc. By this time half an 
hour or more has gone and she has not 
read the paper yet; that is, has not read 
it as she fondly imagined she was doing, 
viz., to learn about important current events. 
Now, how does a man read his paper ? 
He first reads whatever is of value in his 
particular business, then the news from 
Washington, if Congress is in session; next 
that from Europe; then fires and failures, and 
| the money market; after that, if not too 
hurried, he turns to the editorials, or searches 
out items of especial interest. In fifteen 
| minutes he is ready to lay the paper aside. 
In planning to use our reading hours tc 
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the best advantage, it is well -to remember 
that it takes no longer to read the best than 
the poorest. It is easy to spend time 
enough over some foolish newspaper story 
to read one of Shakspere’s plays. Keep 
on hand some good, hearty book with 
“meat” in it, chosen because you are really 
interested in it, not because it is “ considered” 
the correct thing to read. If you are too 
tired and sleepy to read anything difficult, 
try something light, but let it be the best 
of its kind, not “slops.” It is a good plan 
to have some book like Howell’s “ Wedding 
Journey,” or Warner’s “ Back-log Studies,” 
to read in the odd minutes and in those 
evenings when you are too thoroughly tired 
in mind and body to read anything heavier, 
and keep the “hearty book” for the times 
when you are fresher. The great danger 
of this is that the easy reading becomes so 
interesting that the steady, substantial work 
is crowded out. But are we not sometimes 
frightened into thinking that good reading 
must necessarily be tiresome? Novels with 
exciting plots are more fatiguing to a brain 
weary with the distractions of woman’s work 
than a thoughtful essay or a majestic poem. 
It is not stimulus that is needed, but change. 
In Macaulay’s “ Essays,” or a good transla- 


tion of the “ Iliad,” the perfection of the style | 
or the music of the rhythm falls on a tired | 
Yet | 
| you can lay your hand on them easily, 


spirit like showers on the thirsty earth. 
fatigued and busy women stir up theiralready 
excited nerves with Charles Reade or Wil- 
kie Collins, and then complain that they 
“can’t read evenings; it makes them so 
nervous they can’t sleep.” 

Women sometimes think they will not be 
interested in the standard English classics, 
just because they are standard and classic. 
Not long since, an intelligent lady was tell- 
ing me how surprised she was to find 
Bacon’s “ Essays” so interesting. She said: 
“IT was lying on the lounge in my hus- 
band’s library, one evening, after an unusu- 
ally wearisome day, and took it up because 
it was the nearest book, and I really felt as 


if I could not go across the room for | 


another. I was perfectly absorbed before I 
knew it, and read for an hour with a sense 
of freshness and exhilaration which I had 
not known for a long time. I felt as if 
somehow I had got back to the beginnings 
of things. I had always supposed that 
Lord Bacon, being very learned, was there- 
fore very dull and entirely beyond my com- 
prehension. ” 
If you like history, 


“The world is all before you, where to choose.” | 








book and a pencil. 





If you are fond of science, you cannot 
fail to be interested in the papers and books 
in this field,—never so numerous and never 
so well adapted for popular reading as now, 
If you imagine any of these departments 
“too literary,” and cannot be happy without 
a novel, there are works of fiction that are 
as important a part of one’s education as 
—quadratic equations, to say the least: 
“ Romola,” “ Ivanhoe,” “ Hypatia,” “ David 
Copperfield,” “ Pendennis,” “The Scarlet 
Letter.” Just think of all the books so 
well worth reading, and yet people will 
continue to draw out of the libraries 
dreary “society novels,” or poor transla- 
tions of worse French and German love. 
stories! It is like eating apple-skins and 
potato-parings when bananas and oranges 
might be had for the picking! Bishop 
Potter says: “It is nearly an axiom that 
people will not be better than the books 
they read.” Consider, therefore, what kind 
of books you read. 

No doubt many read poor books because 
they do not know just what they want. The 


| catalogue of the library is a bewildering 


labyrinth, and they choose books at random, 
for a “taking” title, or because somebody 
else says they are “splendid.” To avoid 
this, it is a good plan to make a list of books 
and authors that you wish to read. Have 
in your work-basket or table-drawer, where 


some slips of paper or a little memorandum- 
If you have to go into 
the next room or down-stairs after paper, 
and then hunt up a pencil, and perhaps a 
knife to sharpen it with, the chances are 
that you will never make your list. Then if 
in your reading, or in conversation with 
some one who knows, you find a tempting 
allusion to some book or author, you can 
“make a note of it.” With your list in 
your pocket or your head, you can go to 
the public library and intelligently choose 
something you really care to read and which 
will pay you for the time you spend. 

There is very little difficulty in getting 
good books. Most of the large cities and 
towns have well-selected public libraries, 
and in smaller places half-a-dozen ladies, 
by a systematic exchange of their own and 
their friends’ books, could find good reading 
enough for several months at least. Very 
few people would refuse to lend books to a 
club of ladies, were some one of their num- 
ber responsible that they were carefully 
used and promptly returned. The per- 
sons who really love books most devotedly 
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generally take pleasure in lending them to | 
| the story of the reign of an English king, 


appreciative readers. 
Not only keep on hand one substantial 
book, but let your reading run for awhile on 
one topic and its relations. A great deal 
of the good of our reading 1s dissipated by 
leaving one subject before we have read 
enough about it to clinch it in our minds. 
The next topic taken up pushes the first one 
out before it has had time to get rooted. 
Now don’t conjure up an elephantine 
vision of a ponderous “ course of reading.” 


The very name is depressing, for it recalls to | 


almost every one some discouraging experi- 
In the ignorance and enthusiasm of 
girlhood, I asked a “ bookish ” elderly cler- 
gyman for a “ course of reading.” He very 
willingly handed me a list of books covering 
a sheet of commercial note paper, made up 
largely of such works as Rollin’s “ Ancient 
History,” Grote’s “Greece,” Gibbon’s 
“ Decline and Fall,” and Buckle’s “ History 
of Civilization,” with W hately’s “ Evidences” 
and Butler’s “Analogy” for a diversion. 
With a commendable desire to be thorough 
and to begin at the beginning, I attacked 
Rollin. On account of some trouble 
with my eyes, half an hour a day was all I 
was allowed toread. By chance I happened 
to mention what I was doing to an enter- 
prising sophomore of my acquaintance, who 
asked merrily : 

“ How long do you suppose it will take 
youtoread Rollin, in half-hour installments ?” 

“T am sure I can’t tell,” I answered. 

“Well, somewhere between ten and fif- 
teen years,” he replied; “and you may ex- 
pect to finish your list some time in the next 
century.” The very thought so frightened 
me that I never opened the book again, not 
even to count the pages to see if he was 
night. 

But this is reading by course, and not by 
topics. A friend of mine tried to read 
Macaulay’s “ History of England,” without 
much knowledge of the detail of English 
history. She found so much of which she 
knew nothing taken for granted as familiar, 
that she grew quite discouraged, and gave 
it up. One day she saw the “ Students’ 
Hume.” Here was the very book she 
wanted, and taking that and the “ Students’ 
France ” for a basis, she constructed a course 
of reading to meet her own necessities. She 
began with the Normar® conquest, for she 
had no interest in the endless squabbles of 
the Saxons and Danes. (Some time after- 
ward, however, when she was tracing the 
rise of the European nations, she was glad 


ence. 
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to read this earlier history.) She read first 
then that of the contemporary French sov- 
ereign, at the same time weaving in a 
woof of poetry, romance, and biography. 
Bulwer’s “ Harold” made the times of 
the Norman conquest vivid and real; 
* Tvanhoe,” “ Kenilworth,” and Shakspere’s 
“ Henries,” filled out the pictures of the 
days of the Plantagenets and Tudors; and 
the “Abbot” and “ Woodstock ” gave her 
the “local coloring” of the times of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and Cromwell. She ran 
over some of the Erckmann-Chatrian tales 
and Dickens’s “Tale of Two Cities,” for a 
more vivid idea of the awful days of the 
French Revolution. The gossipy “ Queens 
of England ” (abridged edition) showed her 
how the royal wives and mothers felt and 
acted, and Victor Hugo, in “ Les Miséra- 
bles,” furnished a thrilling description of the 
battle of Waterloo. In this manner, witha 
poem here, a novel or biography there, she 
made up a glowing mosaic of the most im- 
portant events in the history of the two 
countries nearest allied to our own, and with 
none of the tedium which belongs to the 
popular idea of reading history, and was 
thus prepared to enjoy Macaulay, Thiers, or 
Carlyle. How much more satisfactory her 
two or three years’ work than if, like a hum- 
ming-bird, she had sipped a little here, and 
a little there, and alighted nowhere! Green's 
“ Short History of the English People ” (the 
revised edition) is even better than the “ Stu- 
dent’s Hume,” for the frame-work of such 
a course of reading, and Yonge’s “ Parallel 
History of France and England” has the 
important events arranged in tables, in such 
a way as to enable the eye to assist the 
memory. 

The deeply interesting story of the 
downfall of the Roman empire, the prog- 
ress of Christianity, the growth of the 
church, the invasions of the barbarians, and 
the rise of the modern European nations, 
can be read in the same manner with the 
“ Student’s Gibbon” for abasis, with Charles 
Kingsley’s “ Roman and Teuton,” White's 
“ Eighteen Christian Centuries,” and Creasy’s 
“ Decisive Battles of the World,” to group 
events and trace out causes and conse- 
quences, and Guizot’s “ History of Civiliza- 
tion” for the profounder philosophy of his- 
tory. 
The modern discoveries in astronomy and 
chemistry made by spectrum analysis, form 
another intensely interesting group of topics. 
One must read scientific books, however, as 
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we make children’s dresses, with great tucks | 


and “ turnings-in,” to allow for growth. 

Take some standard work on English lit- 
erature for the basis of another set of sub- 
jects, and read selections from the works of 
such authors as interest you most. Taine 
would be excellent for this purpose. 

Imagine the delight of a course of read- 
ing which should take in biographies like 
* Recollections of Mary Somerville,” Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” Lock- 
hart’s “ Walter Scott,” Forster’s “ Life of 
Dickens,” “ Life and Letters of Macaulay,” 
“ Memoir of Charles Kingsley,” “ Autobi- 
ography of Harriet Martineau,” and supple- 
ment each with two or three of each author’s 
best and most characteristic works, and with 
extracts from the writings of his most noted 
contemporaries. Why, one could move in 
“the best society” all the while, and that 
without the bother of dinner-parties and new 
dresses, either ! 

Reading by topics in this way necessitates 
the cultivation of the art of judicious “ skip- 
ping.” Not by any means a picking out of 
the easy passages and excluding the difficult 
ones—often just the reverse ; but a selection 
from the book of what you want ow. 


Another time you may want something en- 


tirely different. Suppose you are reading 
“ Romola,” and want more information about 
Savonarola and his times. The first four 
chapters of Grimm’s “ Life of Michael An- 
gelo” will be just what you need. You 
may leave the rest of the book till some 
future day, when you wish to trace the intri- 
cacies of Florentine history, or are interested 
in the life of the artist or the history of art. 
Many people who would never have patience 
to read the whole of the first volume of 
Taine’s “ English Literature,” would enjoy 
very much his chapters on Dickens, Tenny- 
son, and Macaulay, especially if they had 
just read some of the works of these authors. 
Others, interested in the rise of the English 
language and literature, would turn to his 
opening chapters with equal enjoyment. 

When you find what you want, pounce 
upon it, whether it is in the last, middle, or 
firstchapter. It is not necessary to begin at 
the beginning of the world. Begin right in 
the very middle of things, wherever you are 
interested, and “read out.” When you 
have got out, you will want to turn around 
and “read in” again, to the place you 
began. A recent writer maintains that 
the best method is to read backward, taking 
the present as a vantage-point of vital inter- 
est, and searching for causes. 





Gibbon is said to have read from several 
books at once. One topic would suggest 
another in a different book; that would 
broaden out into something else; that to 
something still different, until he had a dozen 
books piled up about him before he was 
ready to return to the original work. 

Do not be afraid that your reading will 
be disconnected. Everything must hang on 
to something else, and have something else 
hanging onto it. Group the events around 
some central point, and then what goes before 
and what comes after that will take their 
proper places naturally. 

Or, again, let the different events in the 
history of anation ora century be strung on 
the thread of some important idea. In En- 
glish history it might be the rise and progress 
of English liberty; and then John and the 
Magna Charta, Henry VIII's defiance of 
the pope, the Stuarts and Cromwell, and a 
hundred other persons and events will fall 
into line. In medizval history let it be the 
progress of Christianity,—and the confu- 
sion and clamor of sects, the roar and smoke 
of battles, will be only the cloud of dust 
that conceals, not impedes, the march of 
human progress. 

But you say, “ I can’t remember history.” 
Don't try to. Most people try to remember 
too many details, and end by forgetting 
everything. Here, as in every other depart- 
ment of knowledge, you must “ dare to be 
ignorant of many things, that you may not 
be ignorant of everything.” It is not the 
detail of battles and generals, and kings and 
emperors and prelates, and assassinations and 
dethronements and dates, that you want; it 
is the march of events—“ the swing of the 
centuries.” The details are useful to give 
vividness to your idea of the whole. If, 
when you read that“ the first century of the 
Christian era was characterized by a series 
of execrable emperors, who by their extrav- 
agance and their crimes were sowing the 
seeds for the dissolution of the empire,” you 
have no knowledge of the details, these words 
alone convey very little meaning to your 
mind, and are soon forgotten. But if this 
sentence brings before you Claudius and 
Caligula, and the martyred Christians flaming 
in tarred sheets as torches to light Nero’s 
pleasure-gardens, it matters little if you have 
forgotten the exact succession, or the dates 
of each emperor’s’ reign. Dates are great 
bugbears. Some people remember them 
naturally ; for others it is hard and unsatis- 
factory work. But almost any onecan remem- 
ber the century in which an important event 
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took place. There are only eighteen since 
the Christian era; that is not very formid- 
able. Group events together in centuries, 
and characterize each one by some memo- 
rable facts, or men, or discoveries. Make 
little lists of the representative great things 
in art, war, literature, science. The making 
of the lists will help you to remember them ; 
looking them over afterward will refresh 
your memory, without forcing you to read 
jong chapters again. 

But somebody asks, “If you go reading 
here and there in this manner, how do you 
know what books you want, and when you 
get the books, how do you find out what 
parts you want?” Just as you do other 
things. Zookand ask. By what mysterious 
free-masonry does a new fashion in hair- 
dressing spread itself through the country ? 
“French twists” break out in New York 
and Boston. Inaweeka few favored heads 
in New Haven, Hartford, Springfield and 
Worcester, are arranged after that fashion. 
In less than three months there isn’t a 


young lady of any pretension to style in 
any town in New England who would think 
of wearing her hair in any other way. 

One girl says to another : 

“Did you see Mary New-fangle’s hair 


last Sunday ?” 

“Yes, dreadfully unbecoming, wasn’t it?” 

“ Of course; but then it is so stylish. I 
wonder how she does it.” 

“T don’t know exactly, but I got a good 
look at it, and I think I know how it goes 
up.” 

So one retires to her room, and, after an 
hour’s struggle with hand-glass and _ hair- 
pins, comes forth with that satisfying con- 
sciousness of being in the latest style which, 
according to Emerson, “ gives a feeling of 
inward tranquillity which religion is power- 
less to bestow.” The other girl, on the 
strength of a greater intimacy with the fortu- 
nate possessor of the “ French twist,” makes 
her a morning call. Naturally she speaks of 
the becomingness of the new style, and 
asks her how she does it. Of course she 
gives the required information, and if she is 
good-natured, takes her friend into her own 
room and does it for her. Some of the 
thought and ingenuity required to follow 
the fashions would help to teach us what 
books we wanted. 

Glance over the heads of chapters and 
tables of contents and you will soon find 
whether what you are looking for is in that 
book or not. Ask people who know where 
you can find the best reading on such and 





such a topic or epoch. The faculty of 
picking up information is a very valuable 
one, and like the skillful playing of the 
chromatic scale can only be cultivated by 
practice. 

Reading in this way, too, soon awakens 
the desire to own books, as it shows the 
need of having at hand a library—even if 
only a small one—of well-selected and 
standard books of reference. To wait till 
you can get the book you want from the 
public library is often to wait till your in- 
terest in that particular matter has gone. 

How strange when books are such a 
“fountain of delight” that people gratify 
almost every other want first! How few 
young people of moderate means in fur- 
nishing a house make any reasonable pro- 
vision for the buying of books! Yet often 
the difference between ingrain and Brussels 
carpets, common and cut glass, plain shades 
and lace curtains, would be sufficient to 
to make a good beginning for a library. 
And if the books were properly selected, 
and not of the kind that “cometh up as a 
flower,” they would be as good as new long 
after the carpets have faded and the dainty 
goblets gone to the ash-heaps. When 
people know how to buy books there is 
nothing of which they can get so much for 
their money. Almost any family that can 
afford a piano could by a little self-denial 
have some good encyclopedia, and what 
an amount of information and culture may 
be gained by both parents and children by 
a habit of constant reference to it! Yet 
many people who consider themselves cul- 
tivated and intelligent, who perhaps wear 
velvet cloaks and costly jewelry, keep 
horses and smoke expensive cigars, content 
themselves with a showy edition of Dickens, 
half a dozen “blue and-gold” poets, anda few 
miscellaneous books, and call it a library. 

If you wish to get the full good of your 
reading cultivate the habit of writing some- 
thing, either out of, or about, the books you 
read. You would probably wish to make a 
brief synopsis of the important facts and 
arguments in historical and scientific works. 
Of many other books it would be most 
natural to write a few words concerning the 
general impression the book makes on 
your mind, whether you like it or not and 
the reasons for your opinions. It cultivates 
one’s taste and judgment as well as assists 
the memory. It helps, too, to get one’s 
ideas about the books into some tangible 
shape. 

I have a lady friend,—by no means a lady 
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of leisure,—who for several years has made 
it a rule to write in a small blank-book 
kept for that purpose a few words about 
every book she reads,—sometimes an ab- 
stract of the principal points in the volume. 
A habit of frequent recurrence to that little 
note-book keeps her reading fresh in her 
mind. ‘This is not formidable business if you 
do not attempt anything too elaborate. And 
even if it should take time and patience you 
may find your reward in the reflection that 
a few good books remembered are worth 
twenty poor ones forgotten. 


Before this time, perhaps some of you 
have asked, “ But what do we want to save 
all this time for? Why are not things well 
enough as they are?” 

There is a large class of women‘whose 
one ambition is “,to have things like other 
people ;” ¢. ¢., to have them a little better 
than their neighbors, or in the “latest style.” 
Beyond that, there is nothing more to wish 
for, and any one who bestows much time or 
thought on anything else is a puzzle to them. 
Besides these, there are other women who 
do not care for reading and study. Not 


because they are frivolous, but, as they say 
themselves, “ they haven’t the head for it.” 


They agree with George IV. “ What, what, 
what—did you ever see such stuff as Shaks- 
pere ?” Of course this is a misfortune, not a 
fault, any more than color-blindness or deaf- 
ness is. But they must not try to limit other 
women to their own narrow horizon. Neither 
of these two classes will be interested in the 
answer to our question,—why we want 
more time for reading and study? But 
there are a great many women who con- 
scientiously think that they must give up 
their lives to sewing and house work, and 
feel grieved and disappointed that they have 
so little time for anything else. To read an 
hour a day seems to them as impossible as 
to climb the Himalayas, and they have 
been so educated by years of precept and 
habit that they actually feel as if they were 
doing something wrong when they sit down 
deliberately with a book. 

To be sure, sometimes, they are carried 
away by the whirlwind of a fascinating 
novel, but they feel, all the time, an uneasy 
sense of the necessary after-repentance. 
Some of these women, however, will attempt 
any marvel of fancy work or dress-making, 
and “ take no note of time.” Now, if these 
conscientious, hard-working women could 
only be convinced that their usefulness 
would be increased by reading, they would 





find time even among their many duties, 
for that which would help them to do more 
and better work. 

Let us see if such is not the case, and 
if it is, will it not answer our question 
Why? And we will begin with the very 
lowest and most selfish reason of all, yiz.: 
Reading rests us, physically and mentally, 
Said an overworked, care-worn woman, 
“Tt does me good sometimes to forget 
about my work for a little while. If | 
can put it out of my mind I can go back 
to it, and do twice as much as I could if | 
kept on, when I was all tired out.” Over- 
work of any kind unfits us for our duties, as 
we know by sad experience. How wretched 
those days are when we get up in the morm- 
ing with every muscle aching and every 
nerve on edge, when a child’s voice asking 
a question irritates us like a blow in the 
face, when we feel “as if we couldn’t speak 
a civil word to any body,” all because we 
“overdid” house-cleaning or sewing or 
preserving the day before! This work may 
have seemed necessary. But this is only 
an additional reason for us to be economical 
of our physical strength. Now after some 
such day draw up your lounge, where the 
light will fall just over your shoulder, ar- 
range your sofa-pillows so that your head 
will be erect, while your spine and shoul- 
ders are supported, lift up your feet on 
the lounge and take your book. Try reading 
an hour in this position, and see if the rest 
and change of thought do not lighten your 
burdens, and make you forget your weariness. 

The lawyer needs to get away from his 
briefs, the merchant from his ledgers, the 
mechanic from his shop. A man would 
soon go crazy who could not turn the key 
upon these things, however much his mind 
may revert to them from a distance. The 
men who have combined great power of 
work with great power of endurance, have 
been those who could enter heartily into 
something else when the working day was 
done. But a mother with young children 
can not get away from her work. It wakes 
up in the morning with her (generally defore 
she does), and goes to bed beside her 
at night. If she leaves the children it is 
only for a short time and that with an un- 
easy sense of direful accidents to clothes, 
if not of life or limb. But she can sit, with 
her cares and comforts asleep upstairs, or 
may be at her feet, and 

“ Gloriously forget herself, to plunge 


Soul-forward, headlong into a book’s profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty, and salt of truth.” 
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As much as she needs to read for the sake 
of her children, she sometimes also needs 
to read that she may forget for the time 
being that she has any children. 

This habit of reading will also be of great 
comfort to us if our lives are quiet and 
commonplace. We shall not fret and chafe 
and long after excitement and gayety if we 
are shut up in solitary farm-houses or in 
unfrequented and unfashionable by-streets. 
We shall not be “driven to go to bed at 
nine o'clock, evening after evening, because 
there is nothing going on,” like some unin- 
teresting young ladies I once heard of. We 
shall not dread long winter evenings and 
rainy days, for we shall always have good 
company and plenty of it. 

But laying aside the thought of our own 
rest and comfort, let us look a little higher. 


For the children’s sake we must make the most | 


of ourselves. Many an unselfish mother has 


said, “Oh, I cannot take all this time, there | 


are so many things to do for the children.” 
She does not realize that she may do more 
for them in the end by cultivating herself than 
if she spends all her time on clothes and 
cooking. A generosity which makes the 


recipient weak or selfish is not a blessing | 
Have you not seen grown-up | 
| scientific studies, she will 


but a curse. 


sons who snubbed their mother’s opinions 
in thesame breath with which they called her 


to bring their slippers? The meek little 
woman has “trotted around” to wait on 
them so long that they have come 
to think that that is all she is good for. 
Their sisters keep “ Ma” in the background 
because she “hasn’t a bit of style,” and is 
“so uncultivated,” forgetting that she has 
always worn shabby clothes that they might 
wear fine ones ; that her hands have become 
horny with hard work that theirs might be 
kept soft and white for the piano, and that 
she has denied herself books and leisure 
that they might have both. And there 
are other children, too noble for such base 
ingratitude, who feel a keen though secret 
sense of loss as they kiss the dear withered 
cheek and think how much more of a wo- 
man “mother” might have been if she had 
not shut herself away from the culture and 
sweet companionship of books. 

The love even of husband and children 
to be pefmanent and valuable must be 
founded on genuine respect for character. 
Every mother has a right to time for men- 
tal and spiritual development as really as 
she has a right to sunshine and air and to 
food and sleep. She cannot exist physic- 
ally without the one; she cannot grow 

VoL. XV.—6o. 








mentally and spiritually without the other. 
If she throws herself so energetically into 
her duties as seamstress and nursery-maid 
that she has no time nor strength for any- 
thing else, ought she to be disappointed if 
in the end she receives only seamstress 
and nursery-maid’s wages? Is there a 
more beautiful sight than a circle of grown- 
up sons and daughters with their mother as 
the chief center, not merely of physical com- 
fort but of intellectual and spiritual com- 
panionship ? She must have brains, you say, 
to be this. Of course she must, and most 
women do have more brains than they get 
credit for; the trouble being that they do not 
know how to use or cultivate what they have. 
She must love her reading and study, that 
she may have enthusiasm to arouse, and 
tact to sustain, the children’s interest in these 
things. If she is musical, the practice hour 
under her supervision will be no longer a 
distasteful drudgery. If she loves history, 
mamma’s true stories of Columbus and 


| Arthur, Hannibal and Alexander, will be 
| better than fairy tales. 
| poetry, the children will listen entranced to 


If she is fond of 


the “Lady of the Lake” and the “ May 
Queen,” to the melody of Longfellow, and 
the ballads of Whittier. If she enjoys 
set the boys, 
armed with hammers and baskets, to turn- 


| ing over every stone-wall in the country, 
| not after chipmunks, but after minerals for 


their cabinets. They will shut up and feed 
great ugly caterpillars and eagerly watch 
them turn into gorgeous moths and butter- 
flies. The girls will come to her with flowers 
from every ramble, as I saw a four-year-old 
“tot” last spring go running to her mother 
with a little basketful of dandelions and 
“ pussy-willows,” to ask for an “atomy” 
(botany) lesson. 

Charles Kingsley’s mother “ was full of 
poetry and enthusiasm, with a love for 
science and literature.” If Lord Byron’s 
mother had been a Monica his fate and in- 
fluence might have been very different. 
Lord Macaulay says, after a speech which 
Lord John Russell said was the best he 
ever heard, “ Affection has at least as much 
to do as vanity with my wish to distinguish 
myself. This I owe to my dear mother 
and to the interest which she always took 
in my childish successes.” 

In contrast to all this is it not pitiful to 
see a mother made of such pallid, neutral 
stuff, that she is only a negative element in 
the formation of her children’s characters ? 
Yet some of the zeal which goes into the 
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latest fashions or into pie-crust would give 
her time enough for these other things. 
Remember that to every child (till he 
learns better) his mother is the ideal of every- 
thing that is noble and beautiful in woman- 
hood. Happy the child who never is, because 
he never needs to be, disenchanted! And on 
the other hand, as Richter says, “‘ Unhappy 
the man whose mother does not make all 
mothers interesting.” 

A mother needs to read also that she 
may learn the best methods of managing 
and educating her children. Now laugh 
and say something about “old maid’s the- 
ories.” This is the place for it. It is true 
that one great-hearted, quick-witted mother 
without a “speck” of theory but rich with 
the wisdom of experience will do better in 
bringing up a family than twenty old maids 
stuffed full of all the theories ever made or 
books ever written. Yet such a mother 
could not read Abbott’s “Gentle Meas- 
ures with the Young,” or Harriet Martin- 
eau’s “ Household Education,” without being 
helped at least to realize something of the 
importance of her work. But she must have 
time to think as wellasto read. She needs 
to look carefully at each child’s peculiar dis- 
position, and to think about her manage- 
ment of it. She must ask herself whether 
she is patient enough with the heedless, 
firm enough with the rebellious, stimulating 
enough with the indolent, thoughtful enough 
for the sensitive, and winning and tender 
enough with the reserved and undemon- 
strative. It is a fearful thing for a mother 
to be so absorbed in work of any kind as 
not to be acquainted with her own children, 
for sometimes her sins of omission are more 
fatal than her sins of commission. 

Another reason why a mother should 
read is that she may direct the children in 
the choice of books. It is as important 
in these days to teach our children what to 
read as how to read, else they are at the 
mercy of a flood of trashy fictitious litera- 
ture. Hear what a New York librarian 
says: “You would be surprised to know 
the number of books young girls manage to 
get through with. I have an unceasing 
call for works of fiction. Some of these 
young misses average two or three books a 
day, and the more ‘love’ the better they 
like them.” But how can a mother direct 
her children if she seldom reads at all and 
then nothing better than such books? How 
can she educate, unless she herself has been 
educated by careful reading into an appre- 
ciation of what is really good? A well- 





read mother can direct her boy to advent. 
ures as marvelous as those of the cheapest 
fiction in the chapters of Dr. Kane and 
Dr. Livingstone, to stories as interesting in 
Jacob Abbott’s histories of kings and heroes, 
Her girls need not devour Miss Braddon’s 
and Mrs. Southworth’s novels, while there 
is Mrs. Muloch-Craik, and Mrs. Charles 
and Mrs. Whitney. Children are generally 
glad of suggestions about, and interest in, 
their reading, if it is only begun soon enough, 
and done in the right way. 

“ But how can I do all this,” asks a youn 
mother despairingly, “with this little baby 
in my arms?” Comfort yourself, my dear 
woman ; he will not be a baby in your arms 
always, and even if brothers and sisters take 
his place, they must grow up, too. Fora few 
years they will fill up the most of your time, 
But if you only realize that the quality of your 
character is to enter into the make-up of his 
mental and moral status, as truly as the qual- 
ity of his oat-meal porridge is to enter into 
his bodily substance, you will not put all 
your energies into the care of the one, 
and leave none for the cultivation of the 
other. 

A woman may do all this for the sake of 
her husband, as well as for her children. 
Sir James Mackintosh said of his wife, “ To 
her I owe whatever I am; to her whatever 
I shall be.” We need only to mention the 
names of Lady Augusta Stanley, Mrs. Dis- 
raeli, Mrs. Seward, Mrs. Mill, and Mrs. 
Charles Kingsley, to understand what a help 
a cultivated and intelligent wife may be to a 
husband in public life. A gentleman who 
stands at the very height of his profession 
said, only a few months ago, of a friend just 
called to one of the most important and 
honorable places in this country, “ He is 
thoroughly a self-made man, except in so 
far as his wife has given him the assistance 
of an excellent mind.” 

But you say at once, young men are afraid 
of “superior girls;” they do not want 
“ gifted” wives. ‘That is because they share 
in the popular delusion that a “ gifted 
woman ” always is a being with indefinite 
back hair and inky fingers; whose table is 
set with sour bread and sticky crockery ; and 
whose children roam uncombed and un- 
taught, a terror to the neighborst But it is 
a delusion, after all; for there have been 
women who were “ domestic,” and yet were 
not entirely absorbed in the quality of their 
soft gingerbread, or the heels of their chil- 
dren’s winter stockings. Ina New England 
village lives a bright-eyed little woman, 
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whose excellent classical education is of 
practical assistance to her husband. He is 
ateacher. She corrects the Latin exercises 
of his classes, does all her own house-work, 
and takes the entire care of her little child, 
and does it all well. Her house is bright 
with plants and flowers, and “like wax- 
work ” in its beautiful neatness ; she is always 
tastefully dressed ; her child has that unmis- 
takable air of being happily and tenderly 
cared for; and her Latin is wof like Aurora 
Leigh’s Greek, 

“e © © jady’s Greek, 
Without the accents.” 


A woman's influence and work should 
radiate beyond the circle of home life. 
Here at once we stumble involuntarily 
upon a most perplexing discussion. We 
have had the question of woman suffrage 
dinned into, our ears with such an un- 
ceasing clatter that some women have a 
latent suspicion that everything said about 
lifting them above their commonplace rou- 
tine is a part of some secret plot to take 
them, willy-nilly, from their quiet homes, 
and make them presidents and governors, or 
at least judges of police courts at once. 

Women of quite ordinary capacity will 
say, perhaps holding in their hands the 
fashion-book they have been diligently stud- 
ying for half an hour, “ Well, I like these 
other things very much; but, after all, you 
know a ‘ woman’s proper sphere’ is among 
domestic duties ””—words as true as mathe- 
matics, unless made an excuse for indolent 
lapsing into stupidity. 

It is quite pertinent to ask, What is 
woman’s proper sphere? Every true woman 
instinctively feels, whether she confesses it 
or not, that a woman’s happiest place is, as 
Mrs. Browning says, in 


“The sweet, safe corner of the household fire, 
Behind the heads of children.” 


Such a home is the ideal of almost every 
girlish heart. But there are some who never 
have it. ‘Po enter upon life with the desire 
to get such a home, is to defeat that very 
purpose, or to obtain in its place a misera- 
ble substitute ; for, like every other gracious 
gift, it comes not by seeking, but in its own 
natural way.* With some the bright vision 


*“T think those married women who indiscrimi- 
nately urge their acquaintance to marry, much to 
blame. i my part, I can only say with deeper 
sincerity and fuller significance what I always said in 
theory: Wait God’s will.”—/rom a letter of Char- 
lotte Bronté, in Reid’s “Life.” 





of married life has faded in its realization into 
a cruel mockery. With others the black pall 
of bereavement has shut the very sunshine 
out of the heavens. In other homes, the 
woman’s heart yearns for the little ones who 
have never come, and she looks forward to 
a future where her name will always be writ- 
ten “childless.” What shall these do? 
Because the heart is desolate and the hands 
are empty, must the head be empty, too? 
Let us not deceive ourselves. Whether a 
woman works in the shelter of her own 
home or outside of it, she has duties to soci- 
ety and an influence over it, which she can- 
not avoid. How good or how broad that 
influence may be, depends upon her intel- 
lectual and moral culture. We must not be 
hindered from any possible attainment by 
the fear that we shall be suspected of sym- 
pathy in a movement which so many of us 
regard with distrust. Just as some women 
drag their long dresses through the dirt, for 
fear that if they shorten them that terrible 
somebody, of whom we are all so afraid, 
will think they want to wear the hideous 
“ Bloomers.” 

Whatever the past may have been, we 
know that in the future woman can and 
will take any place she is competent to fill. 
She ought to wish no other. It is of little use 
for women to whine over their “ wrongs,” or 
to storm and scold at “man’s tyranny.” 
Men are quite as willing to give us a place 
in the ranksof the world’s workers as we are 
to earn it, or to let other women earn it, in 
peace and comfort. It is well to remember 
that whatever has helped to elevate woman 
to her present position has been done by 
those brave spirits who have resolutely 
wrought at their chosen labor, ignoring the 
petty ostracism of their next-door neighbors, 
who called them “ singular,” “ eccentric,” or 
“ strong-minded.” And it takes some cour- 
age to bear just that, especially if the woman 
is also sensitive, and longs for the approba- 
tion of others to supplement the approval of 
her own conscience. Did it ever occur to 
you how much more comfortable it must be 
for ordinary mortals to have the cordial sym- 
pathy of the people one must see every day, 
than to meet chilling indifference or down- 
right opposition from them, even if a distant 
public applaud —especially if, as is usually 
the case, the public praise brings with it the 
public right of criticism ? 

No, we must be careful not to judge 
harshly those who are called to work outside 
of the beaten paths. We do not know how 
the woman’s nature has drawn back,—how 
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the woman's voice has pleaded, “ Who am 
I, that thou shouldst put such a word into 
my mouth ?” how, perhaps, the hinderances 
of home life have been stricken away one 


by one, till she is fain obliged to listen to the | 
voice, either from within or without, which | 
| possible with the opportunities they now 


calls her to her task. When a woman 


has exceptional gifts, she has probably an | 


exceptional work in the world to do, and 
ought to do it. 

Let the suffrage question take care of 
itself. It sinks into insignificance beside the 
more important and practical one: Are 
American women doing the most that is 


possess ? 


[The foregoing paper is continued from the February number. } 
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LETTERS FROM A FELLOW-PUPIL OF THE YOUNG QUEEN OF SPAIN, AT A FRENCH 
CONVENT, DURING THE WINTER OF 1873-74. 


PENSIONNAT OF THE CONVENT 
or —————, NEAR PARIS, 
Tuesday, October 7th, 1873. 


DEAR ———-: This night we bid fare- 
well to liberty. To-morrow is the grand 
“ Rentrée” at the convent, when all the 
scholars some back, and then vacation will 
be over, lessons will begin, and there will 
be no more peace for the wicked. At pres- 
ent only about a dozen of us have come, 
mostly foreigners, and we have an easy time 
of it, with very little restraint, but of course 
when there will be one hundred and fifty 
girls to manage, everything will have to go 
like clock-work. I am beginning to get a 
little acquainted with the nuns, who are 
lovely, each one more so than the other, so 
cheerful, and many of them so clever. But 
you never saw anything like the number of 
superioresses ; there seems to be one at every 
turning, like the captains on the ship in “ In- 
nocents Abroad.” As we are going to break- 
fast a nun is seen approaching, and we all 
stand aside and courtesy, for this is the 
superior-general, On the way back another 
nun looms up in the distance. This turns 
out to be the superioress of what we call the 
“ Little Convent,” a building the other side of 
the park, where the younger children live. 
While we are at lessons somebody else comes 
in and we all rise. I inquire who this may be, 
and am informed that it is the superioress of 
the “Great Convent.” At the noon recreation 
we wander out to the grounds to play, and 
soon up one of the paths the superioress of 
the convent at Malaga is seen, coming to 
speak with the little Spanish children. She 
is here as she had to leave Malaga for some 
reason ; possibly there were too many supe- 
rioresses there. Meanwhile another nun 
has hove in sight, and the sister in charge 
of us suddenly calls out, “ Make your court- 





esy, my children. This is the superioress 
of the novitiate.” I begin to wonder with 
Mark Twain if you could heave a rock in 
any given direction without hitting a supe- 
rioress; but it wouldn’t do to try the experi- 
ment, for the superioress of the Pensionnat 
is sitting in the room where I am writing. 
Shouldn’t you think this was enough for 
any earthly institution without counting first 
and second mistresses of class, and I don’t 
know how many others? The last-named 
superioress has been an angel of comfort to 
us poor little homesick wretches, for this 
has been a night of tears. You never saw 
such a melancholy set as we all were a few 
minutes ago. It began at dinner, where a 
Greek girl, Alexandrine by name, big enough 
and old enough to have known better, cried 
because she didn’t like something we had 
to eat. That started another girl, and there 
soon broke out a chorus of sympathetic sobs 
from the younger children, while the rest of 
us sat round looking pretty dejected. It is 
forlorn enough at best at meal-time. The 
refectory is a great stone room meant to 
accommodate the whole school, and we sit, 
forming a very insignificant group, at one 
extreme end, cheerless rows of empty tables 
and benches stretching before us, and our 
voices echoing with a most sepulchral sound. 
Up in the recreation-hall it all* broke out 
afresh. We tried to sing and have games, 
but they wouldn’t go off. There are half 
a dozen little Spaniards who don’t know 
a word of French, and of course they 
feel utterly deserted and forlorn, and one 
after the other they began crying as if their 
hearts would break. The Greek girl soon 
joined in, and then the English girl fol- 
lowed. When I saw Regina go, I could 
hold out no longer, and two girls from the 
French provinces were soon the only sur- 
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yivors of the general wreck. But before 
long the door opened, and there stood the 
lovely superioress of the Pensionnat, in the 
purple serge robe and long white veil of the 
order, looking like a vision from a better 
world. She sat down among us and we 
crowded round her, on the floor or wher- 
ever we could be nearest, each trying to get 


hold of her dress, as if that could do us any | 


good, and by and by she succeeded in get- 
ting us consoled and our eyes dried. Regina 
and I are now writing letters home, and 
Madame Marie is telling the other children 
a story; I can’t make out what the story is, 
but there must be a horror to it, they all 
look so deeply interested and excited, and 
Antoinette’s hair is quite standing on end. 
However, that is rather the normal condi- 
tion of Antoinette’s hair. 

Sunday, October 12th, 1873. All the 
scholars are back again now, and you 
wouldn’t know the old building, it is so 
swarming with girls. We are divided into 
two classes, the “ Grande” and the “ Moy- 
enne. 


tirely separate from us in every way. 
is to be a distinguished addition to the 
Pensionnat next week in the shape of one 


of the Orleans princesses, a daughter of the 
Duke of Montpensier. She is to be installed 
here as a day-scholar, and will have her | 
seat in class and be in every way just like 


one of us. The Countess of Paris, who is 
her sister, was also educated here. This 
little princess, they say, is betrothed to her 
cousin, the young prince of the Asturias, 
and if that is the case, she may be queen 
of Spain some day, though to be sure it 
doesn’t look much like it just now. My 
neighbor in class, Alexandrine, the Greek 
girl, is much excited over the advent of this 
royal damsel, and has been entertaining me 
lately with her notions of rank. It is strict 
silence in study-hour, but Alexandrine is 
afflicted with no conscience to speak of. 
She has a way of lifting the cover of her 
desk to hunt for a book, and, screened thus 
from the eyes of the mistress in charge, she 
proceeds to give me the benefit of a few 
remarks. Alexandrine being rather given 
to the vanities of this world, her notions 
of what is consistent with royalty get little 
further than dress. I verily believe she 
expects the princess to appear among us in 
a satin gown and diamonds. 

Apropos of dress, I have been getting 
“riled” lately on the subject of our blue 
uniform. We wear a black dress for every 








The “Petite Classe” of fifty or more | 
little ones is at the other convent, and en- | 
There | 





day,—a single skirt made in one with the 
waist, and no trimming, its plainness only 
relieved by a little cape or pelerine which 
gives it rather a jaunty air. But on Sun- 
days and on Wednesday afternoons, when 
our friends come to see us,—parlor day, as 
we call it,—we wear the same thing in blue. 
Now of course the blue is the prettiest ; but 
it is supposed to be so extra fine that, except 
when we are in the parlor or the chapel, it 


| has to be all covered up with a big, high- 


necked, black apron, buttoned up behind, 
just so managed that we can’t fasten it our- 
selves, but must go about disturbing the 
class to find some angel to do it for us,—an 
operation of at least ten minutes. And no 
sooner is the affair on—which doesn’t include 
keeping it on, for it is so loose that it 
threatens to slip off every moment—than we 
are sure to be called to parlor, or chapel, or 
something, and it must off again. Then 
after all this trouble we don’t even have 
the satisfaction of keeping on the blue 
dresses all day, but have to trudge up to 
the dormitories before dinner, and put on 
the black ones again. By this time I get 
wrought up to such a pitch of exasperation 
that I am ready to vow I will never touch 
the blue thing again. However, it is the 
rule of the school to wear it unless the girls 
are in mourning, so I have to console my- 
self with reflecting that we all stand in need 
of patience, and that there can be no more 
excellent and praiseworthy means of ac- 
quiring that virtue than through this same 
blue dress. 

Monday, October zoth. This morning I 
staid in from recreation to help one of the 
Ribbons arrange a desk for the little Princess 
of Montpensier, who was expected to-day. 
There was not much choice among the 
desks; they are all pretty well battered and 
ink-stained, and hacked with pen-knives; 
but we chose one that, on the whole, was as 
respectable as any we could hope to find, 
and went to work to wipe it off and scrub 
up the inkstand. The school-rooms are 
high and sunny, with long windows opening 
to the ground and giving a pretty view 
over the lawn and walks. They are fur- 
nished with several rows of desks, painted 
black originally, at which we sit on square 
wooden stools. The only visible difference 
between the princess and ourselves will be 
that she will have a chair instead of a stool 
at her desk. We have chosen the front row 
for her seat, and she will be next to and 
under the special charge of Anne de G 
one of the Ribbons,—the first scholar of her 
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division, and the youngest in it. It is 
always the custom to put a new-comer un- 
der the protection of one of these children 
wearing the white ribbon and medal, who 
are the good girls and monitors of the school. 
The princess Will be just in front of me 
as we sit in class, so I shall have a good 
opportunity to observe her. This will also 
put her in front of Alexandrine, who is much 
elated at the prospect of being in such a 
distinguished neighborhood, and kept hov- 
ering about us during the arrangements, in 
great fear lest we might undertake to change 
her seat, much to the distress of the good 
little novice guarding the recreation, who 
kept calling her back to the grounds and 
threatening her with bad notes every time 
she wandered into the school-room. We 
had such a laugh over Alexandrine this 
morning! She has been inquiring lately, 
with great anxiety, if we were not to dress 
up the day the princess came, and was 
quite distressed to hear that we were to 
wear our black dresses and everything was 
to go on as usual. She made up her mind 
that if no one else knew what was befitting 
to royalty, she at least did ; so this morning, 
while we were expecting the princess any 
minute, Alexandrine sailed into the school- 
room, attired in her blue uniform, a velvet 
ribbon round her neck, and her hair done 
up on the top of her head with one long 
curl hanging down her back. How she 
came by her finery nobody knew, for our 
things are kept in the 4ngerie, and we can’t 
get anything without permission ; but, there 
she was. She tried to slip into her seat 
unobserved, but of course she was pounced 
upon immediately. She excused herself by 
saying her other dress was torn. None of 
us believed it, but the nuns never like to 
appear to doubt a girl’s word, so the mis- 
tress said if she was obliged to wear her 
blue dress she might cover it up with her 
black apron and pelerine, and sent her to 
the dormitory to take down her hair and 
braid it up as usual,with an admonition never 
again to appear with any of it hanging down 
in that disorderly fashion. Meanwhile there 
was great excitement at the lingerie. The 
good little lay sister, who has charge of 
things there, whom we girls disrespectfully 
call “ the little yellow hag,” discovered a 
blue dress missing, and coming down to see 
about it, caught Alexandrine in her clutches, 
and, as she is very good and conscientious, 
of course she insisted on her changing im- 
mediately, and said it couldn’t be allowed, 
and so forth. I am afraid we all rejoiced 





secretly in Alexandrine’s downfall, and 
received with relish the little lecture on 
simplicity which followed. After all, the 
princess is not to come till to-morrow, so 
poor Alexandrine suffered this mortification 
for nothing. 

Tuesday, October 21st. The princess ac- 
tually arrived this morning, and is now well 
installed here. The Duke and Duchess of 
Montpensier came out with her, to call on 
the superioress and see the school. It was 
just at the noon recreation and we were all 
out in the park, so they walked round and 
visited the play grounds of the different 
classes, and staid some time watching our 
games. We had been told we were to 
stand still and courtesy as they passed, but 
the duke and duchess begged particularly 
that our game of prisoner’s base should not 
be interrupted, as they wanted to see how 
well we could play. You can imagine that 
on hearing this, we chased each other with 
great zeal. Poor Alexandrine has dropped 
from the clouds! She doesn’t think much 
of the French royal family now. Of course 
we were all looking out eagerly for our new 
schoolmate, and she soon appeared, walk- 
ing with the governess a little way behind 
her parents and the superioress. All we 
could see was that she was a girl of thirteen 
or so, still in short dresses, with a pleasant, 
dark face, almost hidden under a broad- 
brimmed straw hat. She had on a very 
simple little suit of some purple-and-white 
striped stuff, and wore white cotton gloves 
and boots without heels. Fancy the feel- 
ings of Alexandrine! They were somewhat 
assuaged however by the appearance of 
the duchess. She is the sister of Queen 
Isabella, and is a tall, distinguished-looking 
woman, and was very richly dressed, and full 
of animation, and seemed very much inter- 
ested in everything she saw. The princess 
was not formally introduced to us till after 
we had gone into class, when the superioress 
brought her in to show her her seat. She 
had taken her hat off and looked very shy 
and pretty as she came in. She seemed to 
be a good deal embarrassed at facing so 
many girls, and hung her head a little, and 
answered in a very low voice when she was 
spoken to, but her eyes looked up bright 
and full of intelligence. There is something 
very attractive about her: she is perfectly 
simple and unassuming. She took her seat 
at her desk, and Anne de G showed 
her about her lessons and the books she 
would need. I had a good chance to ex- 
amine the princess as she sat directly in 
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front of me. She is large and well-formed 
for her age, and sits up very straight, though 
she droops her head a little. Her com- 
plexion is very fine and clear, with a healthy 
tinge, and her features are pleasing, espe- 
cially the eyes, which are of a soft gray or 
hazel, with dark lashes, deep set, and very 
bright and. full of expression. Her hair is 
jet black, and splendidly thick and glossy. 
She wears it brushed tight to her head and 
braided in two braids, which are fastened 
low across the back of her head. Then 
she has a very white throat and pretty- 
shaped ears, and altogether promises to de- 
velop into quite a handsome woman. We 
had been told beforehand by the nuns that 
we must all call her“ Madame.” It seemed 
a funny idea to call such a little girl Mad- 
ame, especially here, where we all call each 
other by our first names, whatever the differ- 
ence in age or rank, but the nuns didn’t 
think it right that we should be quite so 
familiar with a future queen. I noticed 
however that they themselves called her by 
hername “ Mercédés.” * 

At the three-o’clock recreation, instead 
of going to the play-grounds we had per- 
mission to walk up and down the alleys 
with Madame and show her the grounds, 
which we were delighted to do. We 
always like .a walk, for then we can 
chatter to our hearts’ content, and after so 
many hours of study and silence, liberty to 
talk is what we most crave. But it turned out 
afterward that poor Madame was dreadfully 
disappointed at there not being any games, 
as she was crazy to play with us. We had 
such a shout at Louise R When the 
rolls were being passed for lunch she was 
told to put one on the princess’s desk, and 
she looked up in such a surprised way and 
asked, “ But can she eat plain bread ?” 
Madame staid out with us till six. We all 
like what we have seen of her. She tries 
very hard to fall into all our ways, and was 
quite distressed at having a chair when the 
rest of us sat on stools. The chair was not 
much to boast of, but she didn’t like being 
different in any way from the other girls. 

Wednesday, October 22d. Our little 
princess lost her prisoner’s base again, for 
this was “parlor day,” and at noon we all 
go up to the dormitories to have our heads 


*Marie de las Mercédés-Isabelle Frangoise 
d’Assisi-Antonie-Ferdinande d’Orléans, Princess 
of Montpensier, Infanta of Spain; born 1860, mar- 
ried the 23d of January, 1878, to Alphonso XII de 
Bourbon, King of Spain. 





shampooed, and after that operation is over 
we put on our blue uniforms, to be ready if 
we are called to the parlor. 

Madame was to study her English lesson 
while we were upstairs; and it was de- 
cided that I should stay with her to keep 
her company, as I could help her with her 
English lesson if she wanted it. So down- 
stairs I staid. I had never spoken to 
Madame yet, and I suppose each of us felt 
a little shy, and there we sat for some time 
at different ends of the room, each pretend- 
ing to study very hard and secretly eyeing 
the other. After a while I ventured to ask 
in English if I could give her any help. 
She refused, and we took to our books 
again and there was another silence. Pretty 
soon, however, she looked up and asked 
me if I knew her English teacher, Sister 
Mary of the Incarnation, and there a spring 
of sympathy was opened. This lovely 
nun, who is half worshiped by the girls, is 
to be sent on a mission to the little savages 
in New Caledonia, and in mourning her 
departure Madame and I grew quite friendly. 
She is rather shy at first about talking, 
but is quite animated after she gets started, 
and I fancy she likes a little fun as much as 
anybody else. At the afternoon recreation, 
which is an hour long on Wednesdays, 
we took great pains to get up a game for 
Madame’s benefit, but so many of the 
Grandes were called to the parlor that 
we had to condescend to play with the 
Moyennes, who were much honored, and 
we had an exciting game. The Moyennes 
had been awfully jealous when Madame 
was put in our class, as she is younger than 
most of the Grandes, but the superioress 
put them down nicely when they grumbled 
by saying, “ When the Moyennes are as rea- 
sonable and studious as the Grandes we 
shall be glad to put a new-comer amongst 
them, but at present we think.the princess 
would receive a better example of good- 
conduct and industry from the Grandes.” 
At this the Moyennes blushed and were 
silent, for in all their great class they have 
only one girl wearing a ribbon of any kind. 
At first, some of us undertook to instruct 
Madame in prisoner’s base, but we soon 
found she knew it as well as any of us; 
she is a fast runner and will make a capital 
player. Some of the girls were a little shy 
with her and wouldn't chase her very hard 
at first, but she saw through it and seemed 
quite hurt by it, and would purposely put 
herself in their way so that they couldn’t 
avoid catching her, and we soon felt at ease 
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all round. I think she is going to be a 
trump. “Without losing the gentleness and 
simplicity of her manners she is fast getting 
over her shyness, and though there is noth- 
ing rough about her yet she is bright and 
gay, with plenty of spirit and ready for all 
sorts of adventures. 

November Such a funny time as 
I have of it at the drawing class! I am 
seated next to two Moyennes who are 
noted as the greatest chatterers in their 
class. The nuns, who are deluded enough 
to look on me as one of the good girls, ex- 
pect me to keep them in some sort of order, 
but I have given up the task long ago. On 
the other side of me is the little Princess of 
Montpensier, and she is my hope and com- 
fort, for she has some susceptibilities. She 
is not very industrious ; she works well a little 
while and then waits for the teacher to 
come and correct her drawing, and mean- 
while employs herself scribbling her name 
and initials, “ M. O.,” “ Mercédés d’ Orléans,” 
“M. O.,” in every corner of the paper. But 
she takes the slightest hint very nicely, just 
giving a good-natured little laugh and shrug 
and going right to work again. But I get 
every day more confirmed in the opinion 
that the consciences of those two Moyennes 
The one 
nearest me, Julie , is a rough, boast- 
ful kind of girl, not very bright, and rather 
a butt in theclass. The other girl, Blanche 
A , is one of the characters of the 
school, and the only person known who 
can completely subdue Julie. Julie is very 
credulous, and Blanche being very clever 
easily imposes on her. They distract one 
greatly in class. The rule being “no talk- 
ing,” Blanche consequently ceases not for 
an instant to talk. She gets tired of draw- 
ing, mutters to herself, declaring she wont 
take another stroke, and leaves her Jupiter 
Tonans looking helplessly out of one eye. 
Blanche always attacks her heads at the 
top lock of hair, and never gives them one 
feature till the last is done to her satisfac- 
tion. Nevertheless she is convinced that 
the prize of Grawing lies in store for her. 
Now Julie has the same conviction in re- 
gard to herself, but, having great faith in 
Blanche’s powers, thinks it very likely she 
may get the second prize; so she flatters 
her a little, telling her she draws wonder- 
fully and is sure of the prize, all of which 
Blanche accepts gracefully, and, holding her 
production at an admiring distance, surveys 
it with great complacency. Soon, however, 
dissatisfaction begins to creep in; she calls 


are proof against all impression. 





upon Julie to criticise certain points, and 
then, with that long guttural, expressive of 
disgust and impatience peculiar to the 
French race, she tears the paper through 
the middle, breaks her charcoal to bits and 
smooches the drawing all over. Having 
thus disposed of it she folds her arms, leans 
back in her chair and settles herself to talk, 
only stopping occasionally to throw in a 
few criticisms on Julie’s work. Blanche re- 
lates the most wonderful stories with herself 
for the heroine, in the course of which she 
makes mysterious allusions, drops hints 
respecting the supposed splendor of her 
connections, seems on the point of taking 
Julie into her confidence, then hesitates, and 
finally stops short with an impatient wave 
of the hand. By this time, Julie, who has 
stopped work long since to listen with wide- 
open mouth and eyes, is firmly persuaded 
that Blanche is some princess in disguise. 
Julie likes well enough to talk herself, and 
sometimes ventures on a little story of her 
own, but that is the only thing that sends 
Blanche to her drawing. As soon as Julie 
takes her turn in the conversation Blanche 
yawns, then gets restless, takes a fresh sheet 
of paper, sharpens a new pencil, and we 
have the opening scene over again. They 
are a hopeless case I am afraid. If any one 
should suggest to Blanche that rules were 
made to keep and not to break, she would 
only open her great gray eyes in utter 
amazement and disdain. ‘The princess evi- 
dently thinks Blanche’s stories great fun 
and listens with all her ears, often giving 
me a mischievous little look that shows 
she sees through them perfectly. Madame 
is quickly getting used to our ways here. 
She is very ambitious to do everything just 
as we do and watches us closely, so that 
now she falls into rank with the rest of us 
as we march in files from one room to 
another, or from the refectory to the play- 
ground, and makes her courtesy on entering 
or leaving a room as if she had been trained 
to it for years. 

She told us a little to-day about her 
ways at home. The Duchess of Mont- 
pensier brings up her children very sen- 
sibly, and they all have to get up at six 
and go to bed at eight. Madame was 
quite disappointed when she came here to 
find that our hours are even earlier than 
hers, for we get up at half past five. How- 
ever her bed-time is earliest, which consoled 
her somewhat. Her playmate is the Prince 
Ferdinand, a year older than herself. They 
treat their parents with the greatest respect 
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and never dream of going to bed without | she will be under the eye of a mistress, and 
their father’s blessing. Mercédés says that | there she is to stay, taking her walks and 


sometimes when their father is off with | her meals alone, till she is willing to beg par- 
the hunt he is delayed till nearly midnight; | don of the whole school for her bad exam- 
but, instead of undressing, the children | ple. All thiscast a gloom on the beginning 
stay down-stairs and take naps in chairs | of the day; but it ended up brilliantly. In 
till he gets back. They are never allowed | the morning, while we were in the midst of 
to lie on sofas when older people are present, | some exciting games, Fanny N came 
but Mercédés says she can sleep very | rushing to me in a state of despair. One 
soundly in achair. When the father comes | of the plays that evening was to be the 
home, they just wake up enough to receive | ghost scene from Hamlet, got up among the 
his embrace and blessing and get off to bed | girls of the English class, and they wanted 
as fast as they can. me to take the place of Alice de L ' 
November 26th, 1873. Yesterday was | who had had the second part. I was horri- 
the feast of St. Catherine, the patroness of | fied at the thought of acting with so little 
young maidens, which is a great holiday in | preparation ; but I finally consented, to pre- 
France. Of course, we had grand doings | vent the play’s falling through, for Fanny 
at the convent,—no lessons all day, a lottery | N , who had the principal part, knew 
and games in the morning, a concert in the | it so splendidly that it would have been too 
afternoon, extra courses at dinner, and theat- | bad not to give her the chance to distinguish 
ricals inthe evening. But the day began all | herself. So that whole day I haunted the 
wrong. After breakfast the whole school | garden, book in hand, like the troubled 
was called into one of the halls, where the | spirit I was, missing the concert and half 
various superioresses and mistresses were | the other good things. Just before dinner we 
found assembled. There it turned out that | had a rehearsal, and it was some compensa- 
the girls in the larger dormitory, excited by | tion for my woes to be drilled by Sister 
the anticipation of the day’s festivities, had | Marie N ,apretty English nun, with whom 
“cut up” like everything. Theirrepressible I am much in love. Things looked rather 
Blanche A was the ringleader, as | hopeless at this rehearsal. My part went 
usual. She had waked up in the middle of | haltingly enough, and it turned out that 
the night, and, feeling lively, woke the girls Bertha V , who was Bernardo, didn’t 
around her, and began to act Punch and | know the first word of hers, and stumbled 
Judy with the pillow-cases for their enter- | so over what she did know that we were 
tainment. They got laughing so and made | afraid we should have to give up the play, 
such a racket that the whole dormitory was | after all. But at dinner the girls found out 
roused, and the girls jumped up and ran | the trouble we were in, and were full of 
round to see what the fun was. The two | sympathy, and eager to get up a petition 
poor nuns who guard the dormitory had | from the whole school begging the superi- 
their hands full trying to bring them back to | oress to release Alice de L just for 
order, and it was nearly morning before | this one night to act; then she could take 
anything like sleep was possible. The su- | Bertha’s part, which she knew as well as her 
perior-general spoke seriously to the princi- | own. In honor of the holiday we were al- 
pal offenders, and Blanche A —— and half | lowed to talk in the refectory, to change our 
a dozen others, besides a perfect shower | places, and sit wherever we liked. The 
of bad notes, were not to come to the con- | uproar that ensued in this great room full of 
cert or join in any of the games during the | girls chattering, laughing, shouting across 
day; only they were to be let off for the | the room to one another, dragging heavy 
theatricals, as some of them were going to | benches over stone floors, and dropping 
act. But one girl didn’t escape so easily. | cups and knives on the marble-topped tables, 
The chief instigator of the frolic had been | was enough to have driven the whole com- 
Alice de L——, one of the older girls, | munity distracted. Sister Frangoise was as 
who ought to have known better. She | indulgent as possible, for she likes to have 
had got in some scrape last week, and the | us enjoy ourselves; but at last things came 
nuns threatened to separate her from the | to such a pass that she brought down her 
class; but she had been penitent and they | gavel on the table with a rap that hushed us 
had been lenient. But this time they said | in an instant. We listened with downcast 
they could not pass over her disobedience ; | faces while she said that we were not only 
so she was marched upstairs into a little | very ill-bred, but were abusing our privi- 
room opening out of the lingerie, where | leges, and now we might finish the meal in 
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silence. At this a few Moyennes rebelled ; 
but as they were the principal offenders, we 
Grandes quickly hushed them down, and we 
sat the rest of dinner in mournful, silent 
rows. After dinner, when we were free 
again, the girls renewed their offer of beg- 
ging for Alice’s release, and a deputation 
was formed to be sent to the superior-gen- 
eral. It was suggested that the proper per- 
son to head it would be the Princess d’Or- 
leans, and so the deputation adjourned to 
the little parlor where the princess had been 
dining withthe Ribbons. Poorlittle Madame 
was much urged, and had a hard time of it. 
She refused at first; but the girls thought it 
was from shyness, so they teased her to go, 
painting our case and the disasters that would 
ensue if Alice were not to act, in the most 
dismal colors, and reminding her that this 
was the first chance she had ever had to do 
anything for her schoolmates. The poor 
child hesitated a long time, divided in her 
mind between her feeling that the superioress 
was right in punishing Alice, and her eager 
wish to be popular with her playfellows. 
She colored, and the tears came into her eyes; 
but she was firm in refusing, confiding in 
Anne de G that she thought the nuns 
knew better than we what was good for 
Alice’s character, and we ought not to inter- 
fere with their plans and give them the pain 
of refusing us. Some of the girls were pro- 
voked with Madame, and muttered “ Little 
prig,” and “ She’s afraid,” but most of the 
Ribbons came forward and supported her, 
taking their stand against the deputation. 
However, they couldn’t prevent its starting 
off. After they had gone, Horatio, Ber- 
nardo and I repaired to the dressing-room 
to get ready, studying our parts till the last 
moment, and Sister Marie flying 
round to put us in order. What a palpita- 
tion of the heart it does give you to have 
a pretty creature, with whom you are des- 
perately in love, suddenly drop on her knees 
before you to strap up your boots! As soon 
as we were dressed, we flew down-stairs 
again and paced the cloisters in suspense, for 
the girls were gone so long that we began to 
grow quite hopeful. When they appeared 
they said the superioress had been as 
kind and sympathetic as possible, and 
would be very glad to release Alice, only 
that she must go through the form of beg- 
ging pardon first ; and had mounted way up 
to the lingerie to have an interview with 
Alice, and give her the girls’ message. But 
Alice was obstinate, and would not beg par- 
don. I think she clung to the hope that 





—. 


they would Jet her out at the last moment, 

to prevent the play’s being given up, and she 
didn’t care how long she was in punishment 
afterward. By that time, the Petites had 
come over from the other building, and the 
nuns and the few invited guests were begin- 

ning to assemble in the grand parlor, where 
they had put up a stage which is kept ready 
for such occasions. We determined to try 
our scene, anyhow, so we rehearsed till the 
last moment in the dressing-room, while the 
first play was going on; Fanny and I send- 

ing Sister Marie N into fits of laugh- 

ter by overacting absurdly, and going into 
ecstasies of terror over the ghost. We no- 

ticed that Bertha was unwontedly quiet, and 
just as our turn came to go on to the stage, 
the poor child burst into tears, declaring she 
could not, would not play—that she was 
frightened to death; and really she was as 
pale as a sheet, and her teeth chattered 
in her head. We were in despair what to 
do; but Fanny and I scolded and encour- 
aged her by turns, and between us we man- 
aged to drag her on to the stage. There, 
between Fanny’s spirited acting and the 
ghost, which was a grand success, the thing 
really went off very well. But Bertha came 
near spoiling the whole. She stammered, 
corrected herself, had to be prompted every 
time, and finally broke down on her only 
long speech. Fortunately, Fanny, with great 
presence of mind, finished it up for her 
somehow, and went right on, so that nobody 
noticed it. I could have hanged Bertha, if 
the poor soul hadn’t felt so badly about it. 
The ghost was very effective. We got 
Camille R. to take the part,—a tall, 
black-eyed girl, with marked aquiline feat- 
ures. She appeared enveloped in grayish- 
white draperies, and a blue flame playing 
about her mouth,—caused by phosphorus, 
or something,—quite startling the audi- 
ence, and frightening some of the Petites 
almost out of their wits. Camille don’t 
know a word of English, so Sister Marie 
N had to stand behind her and shove 
her on when the time came. The French 
plays that followed ours were very bright 
and pretty, full of good hits and funny mis- 
adventures. They were written for the 
occasion by two of the nuns, who are very 
clever at dashing off such things. One of 
them was a sort of operetta, adapted to 
music we all know. They were capitally 
acted by a dozen girls, among whom was 
Blanche A , the heroine of last night’s 
adventures. The audience were kept in 
shouts of laughter, the nuns enjoying it all 
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as much as any of us. We mingled with 
the audience after the acting was over, and 
had a jolly time of it. Cakes and candy 
were passed free to the actors, and fruit and 
lemonade sold among the girls, who feel jus- 
tified in wasting their substance on such 
things, as the proceeds go to the poor. 
Since the English play turned out a success, 
the girls seem to have experienced a revul- 
sion of feeling. I found them all saying 
that it was just as well Alice had not been 
allowed to act; that she would learn that 
she was not all-important on such occasions, 
as she seemed to think herself; and they 
couldn’t understand her being so obstinate ; 
while Madame, the “ little prig,”” has become 
quite a heroine in their eyes for having taken 
the stand she did. 

Thursday, December . The third divi- 
sion in history, Sister Marguerite’s class in the 
Middle Ages, came down in quite an excited 
frame of mind this evening. It is a large 
class, made up mostly of Moyennes, and 
contains a number of girls as full of mischief as 
any in the school. Sister Marguerite has 


had a good deal of trouble all winter in 
trying to keep order and silence during 
the recitations, and now to-night the girls 
reached a pitch of noise and dissipation 


that made lessons almost impossible. Bad 
notes, usually so effectual, were now of no 
avail, and as one by one the older 
girls got led away by the spirit of 
mischief that prevailed, poor Sister Mar- 
guerite felt that all authority was fast slipping 
from her hands; and when at last little, 
quiet, demure Madame, to the delight of 
the offenders, could resist their overtures no 
longer, but began too, to join in the pranks, 
she felt that something desperate must be 
resorted to. With a rap on the desk that 
made every one jump, she said, sternly, 
“* Mercédés!” The princess started to her 
feet, and turned crimson, and the girls 
looked up to hear what was coming next. 
Sister Marguerite went on gravely: “ Mer- 
cédés, I am grieved to see you encouraging 
this conduct in yourclassmates. You may go 
and stand at the door till the class is quiet.” All 
was hushed in an instant, and the girls were 
aghast; for to stand at the door is consid- 
ered one of the most humiliating of punish- 
ments, and is seldom resorted to except with 
the Petites. The door of the recitation- 
room is a glass one, leading into the hall, 
right at the foot of the staircase where peo- 
ple are continually passing; so that the 
offender, who stands outside, is in full sight 
of the passers-by, as well as of the class. 





The girls looked wonderingly at each other, 
at the mistress, then at the princess, to see 
what she would do. For a moment she 
hesitated, then she turned and walked quickly, 
with head bent down, to the door, opened 
it, went out and stood there with her hands 
folded and with a very red face. This step 
had the desired effect of bringing the class to 
order, for there was hardly a girl but felt she 
deserved the punishment far more than Mad- 
ame. However, Sister Marguerite let herstay 
there several minutes. Just as she was 
about to call her back, down the stairs came 
the good, kind mistress of class, who has a 
soft spot in her heart for all little sinners, 
and who couldn’t help laughing at Mad- 
ame’s discomfiture at being seen in such a 
position, and, embracing her, led her back 
to class, asking Sister Marguerite if the child 
hadn’t been doing penance long enough. 
From this till the end of the lesson, the 
girls were all like little models. This even- 
ing, after Madame had left, the nuns told 
us that after class, she came up to Sister 
Marguerite and thanked her for having 
given her this punishment, saying, “ You 
have reminded me that, in my position, I 
ought always to give the highest example. 
I hope I never shall forget it.” She always 
takes a reproof in such good spirit that I 
don’t wonder the nuns think so much of 
her. 

December 29th, 1873. The dreadful day 
of judgment is passed and the New-year’s 
vacation is athand. The last week has been 
taken up by the quarterly examinations, and 
yesterday was the grand “Lecture des Notes” 
—an ordeal dreaded by good and bad alike. 
It takes place in the big recreation-hall, 
where all the classes, with the superioresses 
and whole staff of teachers, are assembled. 
The mistress of class calls the girls’ names 
in order, and each one has to stand up 
before the whole august assemblage while 
the mistress reads her average in conduct 
and studies for the term, and the list of good 
and bad notes; and then those of her teach- 
ers who have any complaints to make, or 
any praise that it would be judicious to 
bestow, do it then and there. Some of the 
poor sinners of the class have a hard time 
of it, though we all stand more or less in 
awe and trembling. However, the nuns are 
always very quick to see little efforts at 
goodness and most kind in making allow- 
ance for faults. Among those who fared the 
worst was our young frend Blanche A . 
from whose teachers there went up one uni- 
versal wail, for Blanche’s sins were in number 
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as the sands of the sea. My neighbor, Alexan- | 
It seems, Alex- | 


drine, was another sufferer. 
andrine has been discovered lately perusing 
“Les Malheurs de Sophie,” 
harmless books, during study hour. Now, 
Alexandrine has tried class after class in 
school, and in each she has straightway 
taken her place at the foot; and the picture 
of this fat, lazy girl, with her preference of 
infantile literature to serious application, was 
too much for the nuns, with their quick, 
French sense of the ridiculous, and there 
was a great deal of merriment and jesting 
atherexpense. When Alice de L stood 


up, her report was received with a silence | 
| and now she bursts 


more mortifying than the severest reproach, 


and as she sat down the poor girl burst into | 


tears, the first sign of feeling she has shown 
since her punishment. 
had gone back to class, she came into the 
room with the superioress and knelt down 
in sight of us all, while the mother, in a few 
words, begged us to pardon Alice and re- 


ceive her back, as she was earnestly desirous | 


of doing better. She came and took her 


seat in class again, and I have been much | 
pleased with the tact and consideration the | 
I was | 
curious to see how the Princess d’Orléans | 
| her hat. 
| forward to the 18th, which is the /¢ of the 


girls have shown in treating her. 


would fare on this occasion; but she had to 
take her share, as I supposed. Madame, it 
was said, had given perfect satisfaction in 
her behavior, and studied very well in class, 
but she did not make the progress they could 
wish in her private lessons. Also, her 
English teacher remarked an aversion on 
Madame’s part to talk in any language other 
than her own, whereupon the superioress 
gave a little lecture on the necessity of con- 
versation in becoming familiar with a lan- 
guage. ‘That reminds me of a funny scene 
at the English examination, where Madame 
was called upon to recite something. She 
chose Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life,” and 
stood up quite bravely at first. She did very 
well till abous half-way through, and then, 
all at once, she got stuck, and the first thing 
we knew she had utterly disappeared from 
view. The child had been so mortified at 
her failure that in her embarrassment she 
sat down; but so comic an effect had this 
sudden disappearance that the whole room 
burst out laughing. Nothing would per- 
suade Madame to get up and face us again. 
On the whole, the nuns have been most kind 
and indulgent to us. I suppose they have had 
a great deal of experience with children and 
know how it is best to deal with them in the 
long run. 


and other | 





Afterward, when we | 





January r2th, 1874. We have just come 
down from chapel, and I seize this Oppor- 
tunity for a letter, though the mistress js 
looking at*me very hard as if she thought | 
was wasting my time. Alexandrine, my 
béte noire, has had her seat changed and js 
now a heavy cross to Anne de G—_. 
Anne has a horror of all untidiness, and 
Alexandrine has been meddling with the 
inkstand and now there it goes, spattering 
all over Anne’s immaculate copy-book—the 
pride of her heart. Anne loses command 
of her temper, rasped by such constant little 
annoyances, and flies out at Alexandrine. 
But repentance follows quick on her wrath, 
into tears, sobs she 
knows she is not good enough to wear the 
ribbon, and for a moment there is quite an 
uproar, but at last Anne gets consoled, and 
Alexandrine gets a note of carelessness, At 
the next desk is little Madame struggling to 
fold up her veil. We wear long muslin veils 
at chapel instead of hats. After the muslin 
is washed it is soft and clinging, but Mad- 
ame’s veil being new, is stiff as a board, 
stands out in all directions, and keeps slip- 
ping off her head; so the poor child has no 
peace in chapel with trying to keep it on, 
and finally had to ask permission to wear 
Just now we are all looking 


superior-general, and a great holiday here. 
There is to be a representation of “ Athalie” 
that night, and we have been rehearsing 
diligently for some time. I say we, though 
I am only one of the chorus of Levites. We 
are going to have Mendelssohn’s music, and 
the acting will be very good, I think. Cam- 
ille R , our friend of ghostly memory, 
is Athalie, and she is tragedy queen person- 
ified, and Elizabeth de M President 
of the Ribbons, who is the High-priest, has 
a great deal of dramatic power. They have 
got a precocious mite from the Little Con- 
vent to be Joas, little Margot de H The 
self-possession and dignity of this atom of a 
child and her appreciation of the fine points 
of the play are wonderful. ‘There was great 
tribulation before a suitable Mathan was 
found. Stéphanie S——, a talented Polish 
girl of high rank, was to have the part, and 
we thought she would do it very well, but 
unfortunately she is very sensitive, and the 
nuns got tired of being answered by a burst 
of tears every time they proposed a different 
accent or gesture, so they tried several girls 
before alighting on Jeanne L , one of 
the Ribbons. Jeanne has a good deal of 
spirit and acts capitally, but has to stand 
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no little roughing about her appearance, 
—it looks so funny to see her pretty 
baby face and innocent eyes in the charac- 
ter of the crafty apostate. However, she 
looks as dignified as possible while acting, 
and afterward joins heartily in the laughter 
at her own expense. We rehearse almost 
every day, in fact everything is “ Athalie” 
now. The girls are always addressed in their 
various characters, and go round spouting 
hexameter, and as for poor Margot de H 
the appellation of “cet enfant fatal” will 
probably stick to her for the rest of her 
days. We don’t expect to do anything in 
a sober-minded way again till the 18th is 
safely over. There 1s also to be a reception 
of Ribbons that day. I don’t mean a party, 
but that a few girls are to be chosen for the 
white ribbon from among the aspirants, and 
probably some new aspirants chosen too. 
The aspirants wear a purple ribbon, which 
it takes from four to six months’ good con- 
duct to earn. With it they get certain 
privileges, and then are on probation about 
the same length of time again before they 
can get the white nbbon and medal, as 
there are so many responsibilities attached 
to that, that the nuns have to be very sure 
of a girl’s character before they will give it. 
If the Ribbons prove trustworthy and effi- 
cient, they can be a great help in running 
the school. There are only eight of them 
now, and we generally have as many as 
twelve or fourteen. If—there! I’m caught! 
The mistress has been staring at me for 
some time, and now asks if this is not my 
hour to be at the piano, so I have to answer 
meekly, “* Yes, ma mere,” and put away my 
pen. 

February rst, 1874, 4 l’Infirmerie. The 
superior-general’s feast was a most successful 
day throughout. We were not told till the 
night before who had been chosen for the 
ribbons, and of course I was quite excited to 
find that I was to be one of the four new aspi- 
rants. Madame la Princesse d’Orléans was 
also one, and three aspirants were chosen 
for the white ribbon, all of them girls who 
are very popular in the school. The re- 
ception was to have taken place right after 
early mass, but at the time appointed 
Madame never appeared. We waited and 
waited and got no message, and at last it 
got so late we had to go on without her. We 
were given the ribbons in chapel, kneeling 
before the altar, in our veils, and with lighted 
tapers in our hands. There was some lovely 
singing, and as we left the chapel the girls 
crowded round us to give us their congratu- 








lations, and in the midst of the general re- 
joicing Madame made her appearance. We 
were all inquiry, but could get nothing out of 
her, and she was taken off immediately to 
apologize tothe superioress. We were curious 
to find out why she hadn’t come, and as well 
as we could gather from different sources, the 
case seemed to be this: When the nuns told 
her she was to have the ribbon, she was much 
surprised, for she had thought that, being 
only a day scholar, she would not be allowed 
to wear it. She was very much affected, 
and kept repeating that she didn’t deserve 
it; that not spending the nights here, she 
didn’t have half the temptation to break 
rules that the other girls had, and she was 
afraid they offered it to her more to remind 
her that she ought to have it than because 
she really had earned it. After she got home, 
she decided that she would be better satisfied 
to wait till the next reception, in June, to be 
made aspirant, and feel sure in her own 
mind that she deserved the ribbon. Whether 
she consulted with her parents or not, I don’t 
know. I believe she did, and that they sus- 
tained her in refusing ; but at any rate she 
dreaded so having a fuss made over it, that 
she said nothing about the reception being 
at such an early hour, and did not come out 
tillher usualtime. Some of the girls thought 
she had no right to be so scrupulous, but 
that she ought to take the ribbon, if the nuns 
gave it to her, and try to deserve it after- 
ward. At any rate, we are all sorry not to 
have Madame an aspirant, for she has made 
herself very much liked by her sweet, modest 
ways, and the spirit with which she enters 
into all our doings. Yet, on the whole, I 
don’t know but that she is more popular than 
ever, for French nature is so quick to see 
and admire anything a little above the com- 
mon standard, and the ribbon is so much 
thought of here. As blunt, honest Augus- 
tine M said, “I never could have 
refused it, if I had felt I deserved it ever so 
little ; why, my shoulders fairly Yched to wear 
it!” When the princess came back she was 
very cordial in congratulating us, kissing us 
on both cheeks, as the other girls had done; 
but, I fancied, looking a bit wistfully at our 
decorations. Of course, “Athalie” was felt 
by all to be the grand event of the day, if 
not of the age. We had a final rehearsal 
of the choruses in the morning, and had to 
practice grouping ourselves for the different 
scenes, so as to make the most effect and 
yet take up the least room on our small 
stage. Then there were the costumes to try 
on, which have been got up with great care, 
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and are really quite gorgeous and oriental. 
The scenery, too, which was painted by the 
nuns, was very effective. Madame was to 
have spent the night out here, in order to 
see the play ; but just at the last moment she 
bid us good-bye, very much disappointed 
not to stay. 
don’t know how true it was—that the Duch- 
ess of Montpensier did not wish Mercédés 
to spend so much time here, as she was 
already so much attached to the convent 
that they were afraid she would want to be- 
come a nun, and they had other plans for 
her future. Well, the play went off without 


| about is rather funny. 


| lately been 


I sleep in a little 
room, one of the nuns’ cells, right at the 
door of the dormitory, and the superior- 
general, who has a_ severe cold, has 
moved into the cell next 


| to me, as it is supposed to be warmer 


The girls had a report—I | 


a hitch, and everybody thought it was won- | 


derfully well done, Elizabeth de M 

and “ & petit Joas” carrying off the honors, 
of course. We had more fun than a little 
behind the scenes. I never saw people so 
quick as the French to seize on any absurd- 
ity, and there were very clever hits, and 
take-offs, and a great deal of roughing of 
the actors between the scenes. But they 
can be serious, too, and the play was a great 
deal of it pretty tragic and impressive. A 
quantity of sugar-water and candy was pro- 
vided for the actors and chorus, to prevent 
their getting hoarse, and we all profited by 
it, especially Blanche A , who, from 
the amount she dispatched, you would think 
had the leading part of the play. She had 
only a dozen lines to say; but she made 
more fuss than any one, giving herself the 
most important airs, criticising freely, and 
making the most unasked-for suggestions to 
the actors. The Grandes got perfectly furi- 
ous with Blanche ; but she is so impervious 
to all snubs that there is nothing to be done 
with her. After the play was over, we were 


sent up to the dormitories, to take off our | 


costumes and put on our uniforms before 
we were allowed to mingle with our friends 
in the audience, for fear of catching cold. 
The audience had been delighted with every- 
thing, and the actors got no little praise. 
It was quite difficult to subside into ordinary 
school life again, after all this excitement. 
However, everything is running very 
smoothly just now, and I am gradually get- 
ting used to wearing the ribbon and to my 
duties as aspirant. I have not entered on 
my duties very vigorously though, yet, for I 
have been confined to the infirmary for some 
days. In spite of the care taken of us on 
the night of “Athalie,” I managed to take 
cold, and this cold has developed into a 
cough ; and though I made every effort to 
suppress it, I have been sentenced to the 
infirmary. The history of how it came 





than the others, having the benefit of the 
kitchen chimney. This move of hers 
seemed to cause a good deal of excitement 
among the nuns, for it was told me about 
thirty-six times. In the first place it was 
publicly announced in class so that the girls 
might be very quiet in passing her door on 
the way to the dormitory. Then I got a 
private warning. One of the nuns who 
guards the dormitory said to me as I was 
going into my room, “ Perhaps you don't 
know, my dear child, that the superioress 
has just moved into the room next to 
you, so you must be careful to make as 
little noise as possible in undressing. You 
had better take off your boots first thing.” 
I thanked her for the warning and retired. 
I followed her advice, took my boots right 
off and undressed as quietly as possible. 
In a few minutes I felt I must cough or 
perish. I swallowed about six glasses of 
water and stuffed a handkerchief into my 
mouth, but it was no use, the coughing fit 
came on and I couldn’t stop it to save my 
life. Then there came a gentle tap at the 
door. I opened it. A nun was passing by 
and hearing me cough she thought she 
had better warn me, so she said very softly, 
“ My dear child, you must try not to cough 
if you can help it, or you will disturb the 
superioress. Perhaps you have not been 
told that she is quite ill and has just moved 
into the next room.” I promised to be 
quieter, and consequently I passed the 
night in the most uncomfortable, half-stran- 
gled condition, with my head buried under 
the pillows. The next morning I was half 
awake when I heard a knock so low that 
I thought it must be at the next door. But 
it was repeated, so I got up and opened a 
crack of the door. A lay-sister poked her 
head in. “I am sorry to disturb you, 
Mademoiselle, but I thought you would be 
already up, so I stopped to let you know 
that the superioress has just moved into the 
next room, and as she is not well, if you 


| will be good enough to make as little noise 


as possible in dressing. For instance, if 
you did not put on your boots till the last 
thing. I beg your pardon for disturbing 
you.” I smiled and said it was no matter, 
and she departed. But in my efforts not to 
make a noise I was twice as long as usual 
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dressing, for it took about ten minutes to 
put on each separate thing; consequently 
when I got ready it was so late that the 
others had already gone down to mass. 
I hurried out of the room, but the door has 
no handle and shuts with a key, and no 
one can do anything in a hurry; so, after 
rattling a good deal to no purpose, the key 
finally fell on the hard floor with a great 
clatter. One of the nuns was outside at 
the fountain and looked at me reproachfully. 
“ My child, try not to be so careless again, 
for the superioress is in the next room and is 
not feeling well.” During the day I had 
some rest from the subject, but as _ bed- 
time drew near, I knew it would be brought 
up again, and I was not mistaken. I had 
gone into chapel a few minutes before 
evening prayer to make my little meditation. 
The chapel is lovely at that hour; it is not 
lighted, except for the one lamp always 
burning before the altar; there is no service 
going on, only a few nuns kneeling at the 
stations of the cross, and everything is very 
sweet and peaceful. I had not been there 
two minutes when I felt a hand laid lightly 
on my shoulder. I turned and saw the supe- 
rioress of the pensionnat. “I am sorry to 


disturb you, my child, but will you come with 


mea moment? I have a little word to say 
to you.” I followed her into the entry and 
she began in the most mysterious manner: 
“I wish to tell you, my dear,—it may be 
quite useless to give you the warning, as I 
do not suppose you are a noisy child at all, 
— but as Our Mother [they always call the 
superior-general, ‘Our Mother ’] is suffering 
from a bad cold, she has just been moved 
into the room next to you; so you must be 
as still as possible. For instance, you had 
better take your boots off when you first go 
in your room. You have slippers, have 
you not, that you can put right on? I 
dare say you always do this, but still I 
thought it safest to tell you.” I thanked 
her, and went off, wondering who would be 
the next. I knew it wouldn’t stop there, 
and, sure enough, as we were forming into 
rank to go up to bed, the mistress of class 
beckoned me aside. “ My dear child, have 
you been told that the superioress has taken 
the room next you?” I said I believed I 
had, so she went on, “ Votre Mere tells me 
that you cough continually at night, and 
she feels worried about you. Not that 
your cold is serious at all,—it is only that 
we have lost so many Sisters by consump- 
tion, that she dreads the very sound of a 
cough. You had better stop at the infirm- 





ary, and get something to take for your 
throat, and I hope you will control your 
cough as much as possible.” To control a 
cough is easier said than done, so I 
mounted to the infirmary. Before I had 
fairly got into the room, the mistress of the in- 
firmary caught sight of me, and began, “ You 
are the very little person I mosi want to see. 
I was just going for you, to give you some- 
thing to stop that cough of yours. By the 
way, I don’t know whether anyone has told 
you yet that Votre Mere has just moved into 
your neighborhood. She is not at all well, 
and I am afraid it will disturb her to have 
such a noisy person next to her. You must 
let her see how good and quiet you can be.” 
I laughed, and said I would do my best, and 
Sister Constance, the little lay-sister of the 
infirmary, was sent to concoct a draught for 
me. After I had got upstairs and my boots 
off, she appeared at the door with it, coming 
into the room to see that I drank every 
drop,—* For perhaps you haven't heard, 
Mademoiselle, that Votre Mere, who is quite 
ill, is in the next room to you.” She was 
for continuing, but I interrupted. I made 
her sit down, and I told her the whole story 
from beginning to end, and she laughed till 
shecried. That was not the last of it, though, 
for the superioress inquired what child it 
was that roomed next to her and had a 
cough, and was told it was one of the 
Americans ; but as there are three Americans 
in the school, she always confuses our 
names, and before she got hold of the right 
culprit, she had spoken to each of the others, 
mentioned the fact that she was now their 
neighbor, and hoped their cough would 
soon be better. She was much amused, 
after each ix ineir turn had declared their 
innocence, when she alighted on me, and I 
had to acknowledge myself the guilty one. 
In spite of my protestations that I was fast 
getting well, she felt worried about me, and 
when I went upstairs that night there was 
no bed in my room. I exclaimed, and was 
quietly told that it had been taken down to 
the infirmary, and I might collect my things 
and follow it there. I felt rebellious, but it 
was too late to alter things that night, so I 
went down, and somehow I seem to be here 
still. The infirmary is pleasant enough, large 
and sunny, with a cozy open fire and several 
arm-chairs—things which don’t exist in any 
other part of the house, so we make the 
most of them. Still, I miss my little room 
very much, except for one thing, and that is 
the bell. As I lie in bed, there is about six 
inches of wall between my head and the 
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chain of that bell, which scrapes up and 
down close to my ear. At five in the 
morning the nuisance begins. They call it 
the angelus bell, but it 1s not the angelus 
bell of poetry and song. You know how 
precious are the last few moments of the 
morning’s nap, and it is just then that that 
wretched bell is the most busy. It begins 
and rings out, solemnly, one, two, three, three 
times ; then, very deliberately, it tolls twenty. 
Then it suddenly starts off as if distracted and 
rings, rings interminably. The first morn- 
ing I thought it was bewitched. I lay there 
counting,—would it never stop? Forty, 
fifty,—surely that was enough to waken a 
‘household! But on it went mercilessly till 
I lost my count somewhere in the eighties, 
and was nearly wild. I tried counting sev- 
eral mornings, always getting out long 
before it stopped, till at last I got so 
nervous over it that I would’ wake up at 
about four in the morning, in my eagerness 
to be ready to begin. I have decided 
finally that the number is a hundred and 
twenty. There is a few minutes’ rest from 
that quarter till getting-up time, but the 
nuns undertake to arrange their rooms just 
then, and as the fountain is in the hall just 


outside my door, there is a grand stampede 
till the next bell, when they all rush off to 
chapel, and sometimes they don’t get quite 
through in time, and there 1s a muttering of, 
“Deja! est-ce possible /” and pitchers and 
brooms are dropped like so many hot pota- 


toes. This time the bell rings in a general 
kind of way, and ends by tolling twenty-five ; 
but we don’t mind it so much after this, as 
we are up and dressing, which is fortunate, 
as it rings pretty much all day,—what 
between the hours and half hours, the 
services, and every time a nun is wanted, 
each one having a number, which is rung 
out after the manner of the fire-districts in 
Boston, and has quite a home-like sound. 
March, 1874. We have just had a 
visit from Monsignor Capel, the distin- 
guished English prelate. I was very glad 
to see him, as I had always heard so much 
of him. He is connected with the English 
branch of our convent and pays a visit here 
every year, and is very popular with the 
children, as he always begs a holiday for 
us on his visits, and we look forward with 


delight to Monsignor Capel’s day, as we | 
We heard him preach twice, in | 


call it. 
English of course. He is a tall, square- 
built, handsome man, with a strong face 
and a very impressive manner in preaching, 


—dignified, but full of zeal. I expected to be | 





| many changes lately in the school. 


carried away by his sermons but they struck 
me as being more forcible and sensible than 
brilliant. He is very fascinating in private. 
He asked to see the girls, so we were as. 
sembled, Petites and all, in the Salle des 
Enfants de Marie. There he was very kind 
and pleasant and entertained us nearly an 
hour. He began by making a funny little 
speech in French, which he talks in the 
most English way possible, and got us all 
laughing. Then he asked to have the 
rogues of the school come up to him, and 
half a dozen of the Petites actually did 
step forward; and he made them tell all 
about the latest scrapes they had got into, 
till they were covered with confusion and 
the rest of us laughed till the tears ran down 
our cheeks. He amused himself guessing 
the nationality of the foreigners and was 
right in every case but mine for he made 
me out to be Scotch. The foreigners make 
quite a respectable show—one Russian, one 
Pole, one Swiss, four Belgians and several 
Spaniards. Madame stood up among the 
Spaniards, for she is very proud of her 
nationality and devoted to everything Span- 
ish. The poor child is in the deepest 
mourning now, for she has just lost her 
brother and playfellow, the young Prince 
Ferdinand of Montpensier, a year older than 
herself. She had the measles a little while 
ago and was away from school some time. 
She only had them slightly, but her brother 
caught them and died after a few days’ ill- 
ness. It is very sad, for now the only son 
left is a sickly little fellow of seven or eight. 
Madame has been quieter than ever sinte 
she got back, and no wonder. 

We English-speaking girls were brought 
up and introduced to Monsignor Capel after- 
ward, as he asked particularly to know us. 
We are seven, two English, two Irish and 
three,Americans. He talked very pleasantly 
with us, but without trying to make us laugh 
as he had before. He preached again that 
afternoon at the prise d’habit of a young 
novice, an American I believe and a con- 
vert. It was curious to see how he changed 
from the agreeable man of the world to the 
earnest and dignified prelate. Before leav- 
ing Monsignor Capel elicited great applause 
from the scholars by begging and obtain- 
ing from the superioress the half holiday 
for us. It is, however, to be put off till 
mid-Lent. 

July, 1874. There have been a good 
Sister 
Madeleine, the lovely mistress uf the Moy- 
enne class, has had to be sent to some baths 
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on account of her health, and since then, | country as Spain. 
instead of appointing a new mistress, the | the school: Blanche A 


class has been put under the charge of the 
Ribbons, and we take turns in guarding it. 
I wear the white ribbon now, so I come in 
for more than the usual responsibilities of 
my station. To do the Moyennes justice, 
they have behaved extremely well. They 
feel put on their honor to be silent and good 
when they have only one of their own com- 
panions to look after them, and every one 
remarks how quiet and studious they are. 
How long the supernatural goodness will 
last it is impossible to tell. The Princess 
d’Orléanis is now aspirant, and has worn the 
purple ribbon for one month.* 


Prince Alfonso. 
family gathering, and she was absent from 
school for several days, and when she came 
back we knew it had all been arranged. 
Poor child, I am afraid she will have an un- 
comfortable life of it in such an unsettled 


* The Princess d’Orléans received the white rib- 
bon and medal of the Society of the “ Enfants de 
Marie,” in the spring of the following year. 





Madame | 
has just been formally betrothed to the | 


| 


There has been a great | 





Another change in 
, the irrepres- 
sible, has at last overstepped all bounds. 
Even the long-suffering nuns have found 
her unbearable, and Blanche, to the unmiti- 
gated delight of the Grandes, has been sent 
to a branch convent at N , where, as 
it is a much smaller school than ours, she 
will get more discipline and more particular 
attention. Another cause of joy to our 
souls is the removal of Alexandrine, who 
has been caught in a succession of défises, 
till at last they took a quantity of false curls 
out of her dressing caisse, at which she got 
so angry that she stole into the Moyenne 
class, spilt ink farfout, over books and 
everything, and then let another girl be 
blamed for it for some time. But at last 
the nuns found out the truth and she was 
expelled. This is an immense relief to poor 
Anne de G , who has had the worst of it 
to bear. Anne is as wonderful at her studies 
as ever, and is certain of the prize of suc- 
cess. The school-year is almost at an end, 
and we are all hard at work, for the matter 
of the prizes is soon to be settled, and that 
is our great excitement now.” 
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Acting under Excitement. 


-THERE is great fear, on the part of some amiable 
persons who write for the public, lest, in certain 
excited movements of reform, there should be those 
who will take steps for which they will be sorry. 
They argue, from this, that it is not best to have any 
excitement at all, and especially that nothing should 
be done under excitement. It so happens, however, 
that the path of progress has always been marked 
by sudden steps upward and onward. There are 
steady growth and steady going, it is true, but the 
tendency to rut-making and routine are so great in 
human nature that it is often only by wide excite- 
ments that a whole community is lifted and for- 
warded to a new level. Men often get into the 
condition of pig-iron. They pile up nicely in bars. 
They are in an excellent state of preservation. They 
certainly lie still, and though there is vast capacity 
in them for machinery, and cutlery, and agricultural 
implements,—though they contain measureless pos- 
sibilities of spindles and spades,—there is nothing 
under heaven but fire that can develop their capacity 
and realize their possibilities. 

There are communities that would never do any- 
thing but rot, except under excitement. A com- 


munity often gets into a stolid, immobile condition, | 


Vor. XV.—61. 





which nothing but a public excitement can break up. 
This condition may relate to a single subject, or to 
many subjects. It may relate to temperance, or to 
a church debt. Now it is quite possible that a man 
under excitement will do the thing that he has 
always known to be right, and be sorry for it or 
recede from it afterward; but the excitement was 
the only power that would ever have started him on 
the right path, or led him to stop in the wrong one. 
It is all very well to say that it would be a great 
deal better for a drunkard, coolly, after quiet delib- 
eration and a rational decision, to resolve to forsake 
his cups than to take the same step under the stim- 
ulus of social excitement and the persuasions of 
companionship and fervid oratory, but’ does he 
ever do it? Sometimes, possibly, but not often. 
Without excitement and a great social movement, 
very little of temperance reform has ever been 
effected. Men are like iron: to be molded they 
must be heated ; and to say that there should be no 
excitement connected with a great reform, or that a 
reform is never to be effected through excitement, 
is to ignore the basilar facts of human nature and 
human history. 

At the present time there is a great temperance 
reform in progress. Men are taking the temperance 
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pledge by tens of thousands. They go around with 
glad faces and with ribbons in their button-holes. 
They sing their songs of freedom from the power that 
has so long and so cruelly enslaved them. It is said, 
of course: “Oh, this will not last. It is only a 
nine days’ wonder. Many of these people are now 
drinking in secret, and soon the most of them 
will be back in their old courses.” The most of 
them,—possibly. It is not probable, however, that 
the most of them will recede. Suppose half of them 
remain true to their pledges; does not that pay? 
We should have had none of them without the ex- 
citement, and to have had a great mass of brutal men, 
who have long disgraced and abused their wives 
and children, sober for a month, or for six months, 
was surely a good thing. It was at least a ray of 
sunshine in a great multitude of dark lives. The 
point we make, is, that the alternative of a reform 
through popular excitement is no reform at all. And 
we make the further point that a man who will not 
sympathize with a reform because of the excitement 
that accompanies it is, ninety-nine times in a hun- 
dred, a man who does not sympathize with the 
reform on any ground; and the hundredth man is 
usually an impracticable ass. 

Let us take this matter of paying church debts by 
what has become known as the Kimball method. 
A church builds a house of worship. It costs more 


than the original estimate, or some important mem- 
bers have failed in the expected or pledged subscrip- 
tion, or, worse than all, debt has been incurred 


with the eyes open and by intent. It has been car- 
ried along for years, the whole organization groan- 
ing with the burden. To a few it has become 
intolerable. They see the church dwindling. They 
see strangers frightened away by this skeleton in 
the closet; they see their pastor growing gray and 
care-worn or utterly-breaking down, and, knowing 
that nothing stands in the way of the usefulness and 
happiness of their church but the debt, they cast 
about for help. We will say that in most instances 
the church is able to pay the debt, provided every 
man will do his duty; but it so happens that every 
man will not do his duty, except under some sort 
of social excitement, which Mr. Kimball or his 
helper supplies. Now it is simply a question 
between paying a debt and not paying it at all. It 
is not practically a question between paying in one 
way or another. 

This method has been tried many times with the 
most gratifying success. In one brief half day, by 
means of everybody doing his part under the influ- 
ence of eloquence and social excitement, debts have 
been lifted and churches made free. Churches and 
congregations have sung and wept over their suc- 
cess, and with the joy that came of duty done and 
sacrifice made for the Master, Just here steps in 
the critic. He has known nothing of the burden 
that the church has carried. He knows nothing of 


the happiness that has come from the sacrifices made, | 


or of the hopes that have been born of them. He 


only knows that it is probable that men and women, | 


under the excitement of the occasion, have sub- | 
| glaries and murders whenever it may be desirable 


scribed in some jnstances more than they could 





afford to subscribe. Therefore, in the opinion of 
the critic, a public excitement for the purpose of 
securing the payment of a church debt is w rong, 
The critic does not take into account the fact that 
without the excitement the debt not only would not 
but could not be paid. He does not take into ac. 
count the fact that the willing part of the church 
has been most unjustly burdened with this debt for 
years, and that nothing under heaven but an ex. 
citement will stir the unwilling part of the church 
to do its duty. Of course he does not take into 
account the further fact that no sacrifice is too great 
to the man who appreciates the sacrifice that has 
been made for him, and for which he can only make 
a poor return, at best. 

To the critics of this method of paying church 
debts who object to it on account of its profanation 
of the Sabbath, no better reply can be made than 
that of one who found occasion to defend himself in 
their presence. “We are told,” said he, “that it 
was permissible in the olden time for a man to 
relieve his ass on the Sabbath day when the animal 
had fallen into a ditch, and I am only trying to 
relieve a multitude of men and women who have 
been asses enough to stumble into a church debt.” 
The answer is a good one, and justifies itself. 


Once more the Tramp. 


Ir is very strange that no more vigorous measures 
are taken for the abatement of what is very properly 
called “the tramp nuisance.”” It is strange, because 
the nuisance is as great in the country as it is in the 
city, and there is no section and no interest that 
would not be served by a sweeping measure of sup- 
pression. A feeling has undoubtedly existed that 
much of the tramping is attributable to the bad 
times,—that men are wandering in honest search 
of employment. This feeling should be corrected 
by this time. If anything is notorious now, it is 
that ninety-nine tramps in a hundred,—an over- 
whelming proportion at any rate,— would not work 
at any wages if they could. The experiment tried 
in Massachusetts by detectives exposes the utter 
hollowness of the pretense that these fellows desire 
work. They scorn work and scout the idea of 
engaging in it. They coolly propose to live upon 
the community, and to “eat their bread in the 
sweat of other men’s faces,” and to do this i# fer- 
petuo. 

In the city, where these parasites prefer to spend 
the winter, it is not so very hard to get along with 
them. They are an offensive, dirty, disgraceful set 
to have around, it is true. One shrinks from con- 
tact with them—shivering in their abominable rags 


| and dirt—and feeds them with cold victual at his 


basement door, but he is not afraid of them. In 
the country, during the summer, and near the great 


| lines of travel, the tramp is a different being. 


Whatever of enterprise there may be in him is 
exhibited during that season. Then he can steal 
eggs, rob hen-roosts, buJly women and children who 
find themselves unprotected at home, while the men 
are in the fields, set forests on fire, and commit bur- 
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and convenient. They rove in bands. We have 
seen them in forests during the past winter near 
inland cities—a dozen of them smoking and loung- 
ing beside a fire made of stolen wood. They are to 
be counted by tens of thousands, and they stand 
ready to go into any mischief into which the dem- 
agogue with money in his pocket may see fit to lead 
them. They are the very lowest layer of the pro- 
letariat,—a class whose existence in America has 
been declared again and again, and in no case more 
distinctly and deplorably than in the labor-riots of 
last year. No difficulty can rise between labor and 
capital at which these fellows will not be ready to 
“assist.” They stand waiting, a great multitude, 
to join in any mob that will give them the slightest 
apology for pillage, and the safety in robbery that 
comes of numbers. We have no doubt that they 
would have been glad to sign a petition for the pas- 
sage of the Bland silver bill. 

We cannot do what the French government once 
did under similar circumstances,—banish fifty thou- 
sand of them to colonial servitude; and it is a great 
pity that we cannot. If we could gather the whole 
disgusting multitude, wash them, put new clothes 
upon them, and under military surveillance and 
direction set them to quarrying stone, or raising 
corn and cotton for ten years, we might save some 
of them to decency and respectability, and relieve 
the honest people of the country of their presence 
and their support. If we cannot do this, however, 
there are things that we can do. Every state in the 
union can gather these men, wherever found, into 
work-houses where they can be restrained from 
scaring and preying upon the community, and made 
toearn the bread they eat and the clothes they wear. 
It is necessary, of course, to throw away all senti- 
mentality in connection with them. The tramp is a 
man who can be approached by no motive but pain, 
—the pain of a thrashing or the pain of hunger. 
He hates work; he has no self-respect and no shame; 
and, by counting himself permanently out of the 
productive and self-supporting forces of society, he 
counts himself out of his rights. He has no rights 
but those which society may see fit of its grace to 
bestow upon him. He has no more rights than the 
sow that wallows in the gutter, or the lost dogs that 
hover around the city squares. He is no more to 
be consulted, in his wishes or his will, in the settle- 
ment of the question as to what is to be done with 
him than if he were a bullock in a corral. 

Legislation concerning this evil seems to have 
been initiated in various states, but at this writing 
we cannot learn that anything effective has been 
done. It would be well if the states could work 
in concert in this matter, but one great state like 
New York, or Pennsylvania, or Ohio, has only 
to inaugurate a stringent measure to drive all the 
other states into measures that shall be its equiv- 
alent. The tramp whose freedom is imperiled in 
New York, will fly to New Jersey or New England, 
and New Jersey and New England will be obliged 
to protect themselves. So one powerful state can 
compel unanimity of action throughout the country. 
The legislature of New York had a bill up a year 


ago which came to nothing. We hope the present 
session will see something done, but legislators have 
so many things to do besides looking after the pub- 
lic safety and the public morality, that we are quite 
prepared to hear that this matter will be overlooked. 
But something must be done, somewhere, very soon, 
if we propose to have anything like safety and com- 
fort in our homes, or to relieve ourselves of a great 
burden of voluntary, vicious, and even malicious 
pauperism. 


Falling from High Places. 


HicH Christian society, both in New York and 
Brooklyn, has been shocked again and again during 
the past few years, by the fall from rectitude of its 
eminent members. These cities have not been 
singular in their experiences. Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Chicago, have all furnished their instances of 
fall from high Christian and social positions into 
infamy. Men who have been trusted have betrayed 
their trusts. Men who have “made a good pro- 
fession” have shamefully or shamelessly belied 
their profession. Whole families have gone down 
into financial ruin and social disgrace with these 
men. Some of the delinquents are serving out 
their terms in the state-prison, and some of their 
innocent victims and family friends are in lunatic 
asylums. The whole matter has been horrible— 
too horrible to dwell upon, or talk about. It has 
even been too solemn and suggestive to gossip 
over. Under the revelations of these great iniqui- 
ties, carried on for years in secret, men have trem- 
bled for themselves and their friends. It has been 
feared that these were but the out-croppings of an 
underlying mass of infidelity to truth and honor. 
We have almost dreaded to look into the morning 
papers, lest some more shocking fall than all should 
be revealed. 

Of course there has been a good deal of comment 
upon the subject—wise and otherwise. The scoffer 
at religion has had his fling. The conscious scamp 
has had his little crow over his long-bruited con- 
clusion that men are all alike, and that all are 
scamps as far as they dare to be. But the good men 
and women, in the church and out of it, have taken 
the whole matter very sadly to heart; and they 
wonder what it means. Why is it, at this particular 
time, that there should fall upon the Christian church 
such disgrace in the fall of its members? Has 
Christianity no hold upon men? Does it give 
them no strength under temptation? Does it in 
no way put them beyond temptation? How is it 
that men can go on punctiliously in the perform- 
ance of their outward Christian duties, while con- 
sciously guilty of offenses against the law which, if 
proved, would consign their persons to prison 
and their names to publig execration ? 

There is a good deal that might be said upon the 
matter, but there are only two things which we care 
to notice. The first is that we have passed and are 
passing through an exceptional period in political, 





| social and financial history. Smooth times would 
| have spared us most of the disasters which we so 
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sadly lament. The civil war furnished great oppor- 
tunities for making money rapidly, and the men 


who made it rapidly raised their style of living to a | 


luxurious grade. So many made money swiftly 
that they had the power to revolutionize the general 
style of living. In this way, life became more ex- 
pensive to everybody, and the most extraordinary 
exertions were made by all men to win a share in 
the general prosperity, and to display a share in 
their dresses, equipages and homes. We did not 
hear very much about betrayals of trust while the 
prosperity was in progress; but when the times 
began to pinch, and men were trying to bridge over 
little gaps in their income, without showing to their 
families or their friends that they were in trouble, 
the mischief began. The first steps were undoubt- 
edly very small, and were intended to be imme- 
diately retraced; but the pinch in the times did not 


relax, and the false steps never were retraced and 


never could be retraced. The following ones were 
the steps that a man makes when dragged at the 
tail of a hangman’s cart—irresistible. 

Now we are simply harvesting the crop. The 
mischief began long since, under the pressure of 
special and exceptional temptations. But ought 
not Christianity to have been equal to such an 
emergency as this? This is the question the ehurch 
is asking of itself. This is the question the world 
is asking of the church, and this is the second point 
that we have thought worth considering in this 
article, 

Now why does the world ask of the church such 
a question as this? Who taught the world its 
morality ? Where did it acquire its nice notions of 
personal honor and honesty ? Whose influence has 
planted in the public mind the sense of integrity 
and purity--the sense of the heinousness of infi- 
delity to private and public trusts? Christianity 
has been the world’s teacher, and it only asks the 


question which the church has taught it to ask, 
Why does the church feel through all its member. 
ship the deep disgrace of these untoward revelg. 
tions, save for the reason that it is truly Chris‘ian, 
| and is permeated and moved by the spirit which 
| these crimes have violated. If the church were 
trying to cover up these crimes and to shield these 
criminals ; if she were not shocked and grieved to 
her center; if she were not sadly questioning her. 
self as to the causes of these terrible backslidings, 
she might be flouted with them. As it is, no decent 
man will fail to give her his sympathy. 
Feeling just this, and saying so much as this, we 
| believe that we have the liberty to say a little more, 
We feel at least the liberty to ask a question or two, 
Is it not possible that in the pulpit teaching of the 
present day we make a little too much of salvation, 
| and not quite enough of righteousness ?—a little 
too much of the tree, and not quite enough of the 
fruit ?—a little too much about a“ saving faith,” and 
not quite enough of good works ?—a little too much 
of believing, and not quite enough of living ?—a 
little too much of dogma, and not quite enough of 
| character? Certainly the pulpit has erred in this 
matter, and erred not a little. It is the weak place, 


not only in modern preaching, but in modern ortho- 
dox theology of all names ; and if the church wishes 
| to learn the lesson of her failures, she will find it 


here. A man whose principal motive is to get 
himself saved by compliance with certain hard con- 
ditions of repentance and service, is a pretty poor 

| staff to lean upon in the emergency of a temptation 
which attacks his selfishness from another direction. 
Our revival preaching, unless supplemented by a 
long course of instruction in morality, is pretty poor 
stuff. It serves its temporary purpose well enough, 
perhaps ; but if conversion is anything less thai 
the beginning of a drill and training in righteous- 
ness, it amounts to very little. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Lincoln. 


IT may interest some of the readers of SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE to know that since the publication of 
my “Personal Reminiscences of Lincoln,” in the 
numbers for February and March, I have received 


many letters from friends and acquaintances of the | 


good President. Most of these attest the faithful- 
ness of the portrait which is incidentally given in 
the article referred to, and some of them furnish 
new material for biographical sketches. From one 
of the latter, written from Des Moines, Iowa, I 
venture to make an extract. The writer, after 
describing his first sight of Lincoln, proceeds as 
follows : 

Lincoln spoke in the grove in the court-house 
square, Dixon (Illinois). I think you and I sat to- 
gether and made a little fun of his excessively homely 
appearance. He was dressed in an awkwardly fitting 
linen suit, evidently bought ready-made at a country 


) store, and intended for a man at least five inches 
| less in stature than he was, the vest and trowsers 
| not meeting by at least an inch and a half, and the 
| last-named garment being short at the feet. 

Lincoln made on that occasion his second speech 
| on a Republican or Free-soil platform. No other 

speech I have ever heard made such a lasting im- 
yression on my mind; and no other man that 
[ have ever seen or met, before or since, has 
stamped so indelibly in my memory his likeness— 
| his dress, the very lines and features of his counte- 
nance—as did Lincoln at that time. In answer to 
one of the arguments made by the Democratic 
speaker who had addressed the Dixon people the 
| day before, Lincoln illustrated his point by telling 
a story, which I have never seen in print. Perhaps 
| you may recollect it. It ran thus: 

“A young gentleman in Tennessee was once 
traveling a country road, mounted on a fine 
black racing horse of great value. His casual 
companion was a shrewd old fellow, who was 

' known in those parts as a Yankee, and rode 
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a rack-o’-bones of a horse, apparently hardly 
able to stand on his feet. The Yankee bantered | 
the Southerner for a horse trade, which of course | 
the Southerner indignantly declined. The Yankee | 
however insisted that his was a very remarkable 
horse, of what was known as the setter breed, which 
sets for big game as a dog sets for small game, and | 
that as animals of this breed are very scarce, his 
horse was accordingly valuable. The Yankee soon 
had an opportunity to demonstrate the truth of 
his statement, as his horse had the peculiarity of 
dropping on all-fours when touched in a certain 
spot by the spur or heel of the rider. The Yankee 
seeing a deer on a knoll not far away, touched his 
raw-bones in the tender spot, and, sure enough, down 
he went on all-fours, assuring the Southerner that 
there was game ahead. The would-be horse-trader 
told the Southerner that there must be game near- 
by, for his horse never ‘set’ in that way except 
when on the scent of game. Immediately after, the 
deer made its appearance to the Southerner, who 
succeeded in bringing him down, and so much 
leased was he with the wonderful instinct of the 
vos that he immediately swapped with the Yankee, 
on even terms. Soon after they came to a stream 
which the Yankee, mounted on the Southerner’s 
fine horse, crossed in good style; then standing on 
the opposite bank, he looked back after his com- 
anion. The ‘setter horse’ had sunk, his head 
yeing hardly above water ; his rider was dismounted 
and nearly drowned. Reaching the bank and blow- 
ing the water from his mouth, he exclaimed: ‘ Here, 
you infernal Yankee! what kind of a horse is this 
to drop on his knees in the middle of a stream?’ 
‘Hush! hush!’ replied the Yankee, ‘keep per- 
fectly quiet. That’s a setter horse; he sets for 
fish as well as for deer, and I tell you there’s game 
there!’” 

Another correspondent who was a member of the 
Senate during Lincoln’s administration, writes as 
follows from New England: 


I can’t help thinking that you could have added 
to the interest of the scene at the delivery of that 
address at the White House, by incorporating the 
figure Lincoln used there to enforce the need of 
organizing loyalty by giving civil government to 
Louisiana and Florida, “ Better hatch the egg than 
crush it.” Is it not in that address that that argu- 
ment occurs? I remember your telling me of it 
shortly after, and that you took the liberty of sug- 
gesting that the figure was inelegant, but he chose 
to keep it because it best expressed his purpose. 
Do you remember this ? 

Some one should write the account of the inter- 
view between the Senate Finance Committee and 
President Lincoln concerning the nomination of ex- 
Governor Tod of Ohio as Secretary of the Treasury, 
after Chase's resignation. He drew from one of 
the pigeon-holes in that hanging closet to which you 
refer, all the papers relating to the controversy with 
Chase. That interview cs many good points. 
Lincoln told how he made his cabinet, to show how 
Chase came into it; he described their intercourse 
afterward. Then he described Mr. » in re- 
gard to whose nomination as at New York 
the late difficulty had occurred with Chase, and how 
he, the nominee, drunk at a private party, threw and 
kicked his own hat to the ceiling of the room, in the 
presence of the company. And Lincoln said he 
would not promote that man. Then he proposed 





to resign his own office as President to the com- 
mittee, saying, “ Take Hamlin for President.”” The 


whole interview was characteristic and creditable. 
The committee first met in their own room to con- 
sider the nomination of Governor Tod, and after 
consultation, voted to wait upon the President in a 
body, to ask, first, why Chase had resigned, and 
whether the case admitted of settlement, and next, 
why Tod’s name had been sent in. Some one 
should write of this, because it is full of good points 
and is of historical interest. 


This letter recalls to my mind some facts concern- 
ing the speech alluded to by the writer. When the 
good news of the fall of Richmond came to Wash- 
ington, April 9, 1865, the city was early astir. 
Everybody made speeches, and the streets were full 
of impromptu processions. The first dispatches of 
the victory had been received late in the night 
of the 8th, and messages of congratulation began 
to pour in upon the President during the next 
forenoon. Toward noon, a great crowd of people, 
dragging several boat-howitzers, with which salutes 
were fired from time to time, poured into the space 
in front of the White House. The President 
appeared at the “historic window.’’ For a few 
minutes, the scene beneath was almost terrific 
The crowd seemed mad with delight, and the most 
fantastic expressions of joy were made. The 
President said, when quiet was restored, and he 
had congratulated his audience on the glorious 
victory, that he should not make aspeech. Arrange- 
ments were being made, he understood, for a more 
formal celebration of the virtual end of the war, 
“and,”’ he added, “I shall have nothing to say 
then, if it is all dribbled out of me now.” It was 
on that occasion that he asked the band to play 
“that good old tune, ‘ Dixie,’ ” which he said was now 
our property, having been lawfully captured on the 
8th of April. When he left the window and we had 
gone back to the library, Lincoln said that he should 
not make a jubilant speech at the celebration of the 
victories. He said that the political situation was 
now very critical. He wanted to give his views on 
reconstruction as early and as frequently as possible. 
Then he used, in conversation, the figure of the 
egg and the fowl. The formal written speech was 
delivered April 11, 1865. 1t was during the delivery 
of this speech that the writer performed the office of 
candle-holder. The speech wasa greatdisappointment 
to most people, for, though the President began with 
the words, “ We meet this evening, not in sorrow, 
but in gladness of heart,’’ it was almost wholly 
taken up with a discussion of the Louisiana recon- 
struction question, then exciting much acrimony 
among Republicans. Before he went to the window 
upstairs, the President, who had the manuscript of 
his speech in his hand, said that he had been so 
pleased with his simile of the egg and the fowl that 
he had put it into his address. “Don’t you think 
that is a good figure?” he asked. I replied that it 
might be thought inelegant, especially as he had 
admitted that he had been found fault with for using 
the phrase, “turned tail and run,” on a former occa- 
sion. He laughingly said that he should keep 
the illustration. That was Lincoln’s last public 


speech. On the 13th, he corrected a printed report 
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of the address, at the request of Mr. Edward | 
McPherson, for insertion in his “ Political History 


of the Rebellion.” On the night of the 14th he 

was assassinated. The curious reader will find in 
the recorded address these words: “Concede that 
the new government of Louisiana is to what it 
should be only what the egg is to the fowl, we shall 
sooner have the fowl by hatching the egg than by 
smashing it.” 

Writing from Chicago, a friend of Lincoln 
recalls this story, which may not be new, but it is 
good : 

We congratulated the President on the defeat of 
Hood’s army, and some one said that it seemed 
“pretty much used up.” Lincoln laughed, and said, 
“That reminds me of a story. A certain rough, 
rude and bullying man in our county had a bull-dog, 
which was as rude, rough and bullying as his mas- 
ter. Dog and man were the terror of the neighbor- 
hood. Nobody dared to touch either for fear of the 
other. But a crafty neighbor laid a plan to dispose 
of the dog. Seeing Slocum and his dog plodding 
along the road one day, the dog a little ahead, this 
neighbor, who was prepared for the occasion, took 
from his pocket a junk of meat in which he had con- 
cealed a big charge of powder, to which was fastened 
a Teotnell re te This he lighted, and then 
threw into the road. The dog gave one gulp at it, 
and the whole thing disappeared down his throat. 
He trotted on a few steps, when there was a sort of 
smothered roar, and the dog blew up in fragments, 
a fore-quarter being lodged in a neighboring tree, 
a hind-quarter on the roof of a cabin, and the rest 
scattered along the dusty road. Slocum came up 
and viewed the remains. Then, more in sorrow than 
in anger, he said, ‘ Bill war a good dog; but, as a 
dog, I reckon his usefulness is over.’”” The Presi- 
dent added, with a twinkle of his eye, “ Hood’s army 
was a good army. We have been very much afraid 
of it. But,as an army,I reckon its usefulness is 
gone.” 

This “ little story” reminds me of another told by 
the President, which, though it has been often told 
in print, is worth revival. 
General Burnside was besieged in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, and his communications interrupted. For 
several anxious days no news from Burnside reached 
Washington, and during this time nobody knew how 
it fared with him. At last, despatches were received 
from him, asking for re-enforcements. A gentleman 
called on the President just after the news that Burn- 
side had been heard from was published. The vis- 
itor expressed his satisfaction at this intelligence, 
whereupon the President said, “ Yes, Burnside’s call 
reminds me of a woman in Sangamon County, who 
had a great flock of small children. She lived in a 
log-house, in the midst of a growth of hazel-brush. 
The children were continually coming to grief by 
various accidents among the brush, or were getting 
lost, bitten by snakes, and so on. The mother of 
this flock, with the care of her children on her mind, 
would sometimes pause in her work, as the cry of a 
child would reach her from the distant depths of the 
brush, and say, ‘ Well, there’s one of my young 
ones that isn’t lost, anyway.’ Burnside isn’t lost, 
any way, for he’s crying for help! ” 

NOAH Brooks. 
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The Future Usefulness of the Erie Canali. 


[We give place to the following communication from a gen, 
tleman who is not altogether satisfied with the conclusions 
reached by Mr. Stevens in his paper on “ The Erie Canal” j, 
ScripnerR for November, 1877.—Ep.] ‘ 

THE facilities of transportation on the Erie Canal 
accommodate six thousand boats, averaging in c apac. 
Assuming that one-half of this 
number of boats is returning from the east, and tha 
the other half is on the way to tide water, we have 
at one time moving toward New York City, 22,000, 
000 bushels of grain, all to arrive within thirteen 
days. To accomplish the same result by rail, there 
would be required 100 trains of cars, made up of 
fifty cars each, making the total of 5,000 cars per 
day, for a fraction less than thirteen days,—each 
car averaging ten tons burthen. It is safe to say, 
therefore, that the facilities of the Erie Canal to 
move freight, are far greater than the capacity of 
all the railroads coming into New York put together, 

As to the future usefulness of the Canal, the first 
question to be asked is in relation to the moving 
power used for transportation, Whether the late 
improvements in the power used, will enable the 
canal to compare favorably with the rail as to the 
actual cost of moving freight. Many plans for 
quick and economical transit have been submitted to 
those persons designated by the State to examine 
them, embracing the use of steam, water-power, 
towing by endless cables, etc. The plan of coup. 
ling two boats together, with the steam-power 
applied only to one boat which pushes the other 
ahead, shows a great saving of labor and fuel. 
The coupling is so ingeniously arranged, that it 
is a very simple matter to uncouple the boats in 
order to allow them to pass through the locks 
separately. The expense of moving them, as seen 
by a statement submitted, is $602.58 for making the 
entire trip from New York to Buffalo and return, 
with an average load of 315 tons; and in this ex- 
pense are included tolls, fuel, oil, depreciation of, and 
interest on, property, labor, insurance and sundry 
expense, etc. The time consumed is nineteen days. 
This comprises a distance of about 1,000 miles, 
over which 315 tons of freight have been moved at 
a cost of $602.58, which is a little less than two mi/ls 
per ton per mile. A comparison with the old method 
of towing by horses shows a saving of time of at 
least five days, while the capacity is fwice as great 
and the actual cost is only one-quarter as much 
It has been mentioned by excellent authority 
that for 47 years the actual cost of transportation 
of freight by canal, where horse-power has been 
used, averaged a trifle over eight mills per ton per 
mile. It is hardly probable that the rail can bring 
it down to six. 

Much of the commerce of our country has sought 
the seaboard through other sources than the Central 
Railroad, the Erie Canal, and the several important 
trunk lines coming into Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. The immense patronage given to Mon- 
treal, together with the evidences of a new route 
about to be opened to New Orleans, should open the 
eyes of those who feel an interest in the commercial 
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supremacy of New York. When water transpor- 
tation such as is offered by the Erie Canal receives 
the attention from capitalists which it deserves, and 
the railroad mania has been cured, then will New 
York harbor receive back this commerce now di- 
verted to other channels. The geographical position 
of the Erie Canal is such, and the conveniences of 
loading and unloading are so great, that with cheap 
and rapid transit, with new and improved equip- 
ment, and the gradual unlocking of the immense 
resources of the West, the Erie Canal will come 
in for a large share of this great freight of the 
future. 

During the past four years the receipts from canal 
tolls have been comparatively small, and this can be 
attributed to the fact that until this year the toll tax 
has been too high. This made it almost impossible 
for boat-owners to keep their property in reasonable 
repair, and as the boats became incapable of service 
they were allowed to go to ruin. The equipment of 
the Canal has rapidly wasted away, as the result of 
excessively high tolls, and not from the low rates on 
freight. Ifthe low toll-sheet had prevailed earlier the 
effect would have been entirely different; for not 
only would the old boats have been duly repaired, 
but more rapid progress would have been made 
toward introducing the cheapest and most approved 
plan of vessels fit for canal purposes. 

In view of the many obstacles in the way to dis- 
courage those whose endeavors have been directed 
to canal improvement, the result shown in regard to 
the use of steam is highly satisfactory, and worthy 
of all commendation. To be sure, the reduction of 
tolls has something to do with this result; but the 
accomplishment of this very satisfactory result has 
been effected mainly by a trial of steam for four 
years, during which time a very extensive busi- 
ness of transportation has been conducted, and 
certain improvements have suggested themselves. 
Those in charge of the steamers have become better 
acquainted with their duties, by this four years’ ex- 
perience. The competent captains, engineers, and 
deck hands have been retained, while the incompe- 
tent, dishonest, intemperate and indifferent have 
been weeded out. Last, but not least, the patent 
coupling arrangement has been applied, and in a very 
short time its adoption has become so eminently im- 
portant that the introduction of steam in vessels of 
two hundred tons burthen could hardly reach an en- 
tirely satisfactory solution without it. 

The business of the Canal for the year has come to 
anend. It has been a prosperous season, so far as 
the volume of freight transferred is concerned. This 
season 6,908 boats cleared at Buffalo, an increase of 





2,058 over last year. The grand shipment of grain 
was 48,446,768 bushels, against 27,615,023 last year, 
an increase of 20,831,745 bushels for the season of 
1877. In all kinds of lumber shipments there has 
been the same increase. If these things continue, 
next season will see the workshops along the line 
open, and the tap of the caulker’s mallet will be 
heard, signifying a new, progressive, and vigorous 
life for the Erie Canal. Her steam-vessels will 
go alongside of the ocean steamer to have their 
cargoes transferred, thus avoiding the expense and 
delay of towing, and the inconvenience and extra 
expense of transferring from the cars to the elevator, 
and from the elevator to the sailing-vessel or 
steamer, as in the case of rail. 

The cost of Canal equipment sufficient to perform 
the great work of bringing into the harbor of New 
York more tonnage in less time than is now occu- 
pied by all the railroads touching this point, would 
hardly exceed $15,000,000. The cost of two of our 
railroads coming into the city of New York, runs 
up into the hundreds of millions. 

The new method of steam-carriage on the Canal 
will revolutionize the system of conducting the 
business of transportation. The shortages of car- 
goes, the unnecessary detention of boats in port 
the extra expense of loading and trimming car- 
goes, together with other obstacles which are a fair 
accompaniment to the primitive method of horse- 
towage, must give way to the introduction of steam, 
which will be strong enough to overcome them all, 
thus effecting a reform that will preserve this great 
artificial water-way which has cost the State $70,- 
000,000, and enable it to triumph over all its ene- 
mies. 

So much having been accomplished, it remains 
now for the State to encourage those engaged 
in canal enterprises. The toll-sheet should be 
abolished altogether and the channel of the 
canalshould be dug out to its legalized depth of 
seven feet throughout its entire length. It is 
not so highly important that the widening proc- 
ess should begin immediately. The time will 
come, however, when the use of steam will be so 
popular that the most incredulous will be forced to 
admit that the Erie Canal is the only source to which 
New York City can look to preserve her commercial 
footing. With these facts before us, we may hope 
that the merchant and shipper will be protected from 
the influence of those whose natural wish is to see 
this important route closed to commerce, and its 
traffic given over to a gigantic railroad monopoly, to 
which it is already a great barrier. 

GEORGE ROWLAND. 
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SHALL we have a “ Black-and-White Exhibition” | 


in New York? The “black-and-white’’ room of 
the Water-color Society’s Exhibition was one of the 
most interesting features of this year’s show in the 
Academy Buildings. It was interesting in itself, and 
it was interesting also as suggestive of what could be 
done in an exhibition devoted entirely to black-and- 
white. Only a few days before the opening of 
the recent exhibition word was sent around that 
possibly the large south room of the Academy would 
be opened, and the entire corridor, or one of the 
other large rooms, given up to “ black-and-whites.”’ 
A good many wood-engravings, some with their 
originals, were sent in in response to the informal in- 
vitation. On this short and insufficient notification, 
there were, as it transpired, not enough examples 
offered to warrant the opening of the entire suite of 
rooms of the Academy Building; but there were 
too many for the little north-west room, the result 
being a small, but rich, collection, and the return 
of some of the best proofs and drawings offered. 
Here are some of Mr. Marsh's well-known butterfly 
engravings, unsurpassable in delicacy and correct- 
ness Of imitation ; also his reproductions of Mr. La 
Farge’s drawings on wood,—engravings which, for 
subtlety, for richness of color, and for sympathetic 


translation of the originals, have already gained a rep- 
utation unique in the history of the art. Mr. Marsh’s 
frames included some interesting examples of the 
wood-designs of Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, this 
being the first time, so far as we remember, that the 
work of this artist has appeared in a public exhibi- 


tion in New York. The wood-engravings of most 
interest after those of Mr. Marsh were the portraits 
from originals by Wyatt Eaton and others, repro- 
duced by Mr. Cole,a young engraver whose manual 
execution is both accurate and refined, and who 
possesses a knowledge of drawing and a sense of 
art not as common in his profession as they should 
be. 

There are not many who are aware of the exist- 
ence, even, in this city of an Etching Club. Yet 
the members of this young organization showed 
in the black-and-white room some creditable and 
promising work: Mr. Dielman, Mr. Gifford, Mr. 
Farrer, Mr. Miller and others. From Philadelphia 
also were a number of examples by Mr. Peter Moran. 
A small head, by Mr. Dielman, was perhaps the most 
remarkable of the American etchings. We would say, 
of course, that Mr. Whistler’s were altogether the 
most skillful etchings here by any American artist, 
were we not almost tired of calling Mr. Whistler an 
American artist. The most important of the foreign 
etchings was a vigorous reproduction, by Seymour 
Hayden, of Turner’s “Calais Pier.” We under- 
stand that one great drawback to the progress of 
etching in New York is the difficulty of getting 
the plates well printed. Even the London etchers 
(if we are not mistaken) have to send to Paris in 
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order to get satisfactory impressions—unless they 
do the work themselves. Why cannot one of our 
young artists, who has trouble to make both ends 
meet, start a little printing business of this kind > 
As every artist, and especially as every etcher, knows, 
making the impression should command almost, jf 
not quite as much art-sense as making the plate, 
Good printing is never simply mechanical, and, least 
of all, the printing of an etching. _It is, in fact, the 
final process in the drawing. 

The great variety of interesting work crowded 
into this little room—etchings, wood-engravings by 
those named (and by King, Nichols, Wolf and 
others—in some cases with their originals, by T, 
Moran, Eaton, Abbey, Laffan), drawings by C. S. 
Reinhart, Miss Oakey, Richard Gross, C. H. Miller, 
etc.—gives an idea of what could be done in an ex. 
hibition devoted entirely to black-and-white. It may 
be that the Water-color Society should take such an 
exhibition under its auspices; it may be that the 
enterprise could be better managed separately,— 
certainly if it were separate there would be a chance 
for a less confused and confusing catalogue than the 
pages devoted in the society’s catalogue to the con- 
tents of the north-west room. That the public 
would be greatly interested in, and greatly instructed 
by, such an exhibition there can be no doubt, and it 
is equally clear that it would be of benefit to our 
art and to our artists. One of the marked features 
of the development of art in this country is the in- 
creasing excellence of our popular illustrated litera- 
ture. The public demand, and artists and publishers 
supply, better pictures than formerly, both in period- 
icals and books. Such an exhibition would include 
among its advantages the opportunity for close com- 
parison, as well as for emulation and healthy rivalry 
among our draughtsmen, and their interpreters the 
engravers on wood. 

The Water-color Exhibition proper had many 
points of interest. In its way, there was perhaps 
nothing else so masterly as Mr. Swain Gifford’s “On 
the Lagoon,” another picture marking the steady ad- 
vance of this artist,—though Messrs. Colman, Tiffany, 
H. Farrer, W.T. Richards and Wyant, showed some 
of their strongest work. The genre pieces of 
Messrs. Eakins, Abbey, Reinhart and Pranishnikoff 
were, perhaps, the best im this line, Mr. Eakins’s 
pieces attracting especial attention for originality, 
and strength of characterization. Justice requires 
us to say, in view of what was said by the critic 
last year, that Mr. Satterlee’s work, though not 
all that could be wished, has improved surpris- 
ingly. Mr. La Farge’s “Sketch” of a figure with 
iridescent butterfly wings, was not only curious as 
an experiment in material, but supplied an imagina- 
tive element of a kind not too frequent on these 
walls. Among the pictures from abroad, “ A Ballet,” 
by Degas, gave us an opportunity of seeing the 
work of one of the strongest members of the French 
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« Impressionist” school, so called; though light, 
and in parts vague, in touch, this is the assured 
work of a man who can, if he wishes, draw with the 
sharpness and firmness of Holbein. After these, 
the landscapes of Stacquet and Priquereau, of Bel- 
gium, took our fancy; and Mrs. Stillman’s “ Bloom 
Time.” The latter, though not free from the man- 
nerism of the English pre-Raphaelites, has athought- 
fulness and loveliness altogether individual. 


Tue StupENtTs’ ArT LEAGUE of New York, 
among its various methods of instruction and 
culture, has adopted the plan of special exhibitions 
at the regular monthly meetings. These exhibi- 
tions each month differ in character. 
the work of the students is shown, with one wall 
devoted to the latest sketches of older artists friendly 
to the League. At one meeting were exhibited the 
life-studies of a number of our younger artists, as 
well as those of some of the young foreign paint- 
ers, their fellow-students, made in the European 
schools. This was, without doubt, the fullest 
and most interesting exhibition of the kind ever 
made in thiscountry. Here could be seen the studies 
(and sketches) of Julian Weir, Low, Ward, Eaton, 
Wencker, Dastuck, Simi, Gortelmeyer, Shirlaw, Diel- 
man, Chase, Duveneck, Gross, Dannat and Hum- 
phrey Moore. The value of such an opportunity for 
observation and comparison of the studies made under 
the living masters of France, Germany and Italy, 
every painter and every one interested in painting 
will understand. It is to be regretted that the col- 
lection could be kept together only a single day. 
At another meeting of the League the walls were 
covered with photographs, engravings, and copies 
of the old masters, loaned for the occasion. Later 
there was to be (and will have been before this is 
printed) a “ black-and-white ” exhibition. 

Large and well-selected collections of photographs 
and engravings from the works of the old masters 
are needed more than anything else just now in our 
American art schools. To study art without having 
access either to these or to their originals is, of 
course, like trying to study literature without having 
the opportunity of reading the standard writers, 
either in their original languages, or in translations. 
Those who have to do with the management or en- 
dowment of art schools sometimes forget that a good 
photograph of a cartoon by Michael Angelo or 
Raphael is, to a young artist, what a poem of 
Shakspere or Milton is to a young writer. 


Sometimes 


As WE have said before, there have never been so 
many well-trained artists in New York as at present, 
end never so many art-students,—young people 
hard at work and under better instruction than has 
been hitherto obtainable here. Yet our artists, old 
and young, have had a pretty hard time of it this 
winter. The business of selling pictures has been 
perhaps duller even than other businesses of late; 
though the bric-d-brac mania is supposed to be par- 
ticularly to blame for the lack of activity in the 
“ picture market.” 





There is one great disadvantage suffered by our 
resident artists. They are almost entirely ignored 
by the powerful picture-dealers. These are gen- 
erally foreigners, and naturally take comparatively 
little interest in American artists or American art. 
It is a simple matter of business; they can make 
more money out of imported paintings. We think of 
one exception to the above rule: that of a foreign- 
born dealer who does take a lively and intelligent 
interest in American painting and sculpture. 

One of these days there will beachange. It will 
be a matter of interest to deal in American paint- 
ings. It is true that art has no nationality; that 
good art is in no deep sense foreign. But as the 
public taste improves, the demand for the clever, 
shallow European work now so popular here will 
be followed by a demand for the good and sincere 
work of both foreign and native artists. Of course 
shallowness and pretension, native and imported, 
will never lack a following. On the other hand, the 
chances for the substantial recognition of merit are 
improving, and will continue to improve. 

Meantime some of the most wide-awake of the 
smaller dealers are making a specialty of the work 
of American artists, and the feasibility of opening a 
sales-room for pictures under the charge of the 
Society of Decorative Art is being discussed. 


Tue “ Letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne”’* 
show that the girl to whom Keats was engaged was 
not the “ Charmian”’ described in his already pub- 
lished correspondence, but a very different sort of a 
person; cold, handsome, selfish, “ self-sufficing.”’ 
Her only two recorded utterances regarding the 
poet are, first, that “the kindest act would be to let 
him rest for ever in the obscurity to which circum- 
stances have condemned him,” and second, that his 
letters should be carefully guarded, “as they would 
some day be considered of value,”—a prediction at 
last fully verified by her dutiful and thrifty offspring. 
There is not one of these most intimate letters of 
the dying poet that fails to increase our respect and 
admiration for him. It is true his mistake was fatal 
with regard to this woman (and his approaching 
death a merciful release); yet, while himself 
sternly and immovably constant to the last, it is 
evident that his sensitive, pure, and upright spirit 
detected in her the unlovely qualities which are now 
so plain to all the world. Even if he may have ex- 
aggerated the actual extent of her dereliction in the 
way of “ flirtations ” with Brown and others, he was 
still, though unconsciously, aware of the shallow- 
ness and unfaithfulness of her nature. 

The industrious editor fails lamentably in his per- 
functory defense of the heroine of his book. We 
see little that is morbid in Keats’s state of mind at 
this time, notwithstanding all that Mr. Forman has 
to say under this head. The letters are repressed ; 
he is fighting hard for life; carrying on his literary 


* Letters of John Keats to Pony Brawne, written in the 


Years MDCCCXIX and MDCCCXX, and now given from the 
Original Manuscripts, with Introduction and Notes by Harry 
Buxton Forman. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
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work manfully; refusing every indulgence that 
would interfere with his recovery. The irritation 
occasioned by contact with a nature which had 
both great attraction and great repulsion for him, 
was entirely natural. 

There is another point in which we utterly disagree 
with the editor, namely, in his opinion that “the 
world at large” had any good claim “to participate 
in the gift of these letters.” What, by the way, 
does Mr. Forman mean by “gift?”’ Keats never 
gave them to “the world at large;” and, if the 
world owns them now, it is, we suppose, by barter, 
and not by gift. 


Ir a New Zealander had sauntered into the Ly- 
ceum Theater in this city during a recent Shaksperean 
engagement, he would have found material for an 
interesting note on the manners of American audi- 
ences. “In America the theater audiences whistle 
and sing popular song and hymn tunes in chorus, 
not merely in time with the band, during intermission, 
but during the progress of the play itself. This 
custom is so general that no exception is made with 
the most solemn tragedies of the greatest of 
dramatists.” 

We believe that on the first nights of the engage- 
ment the gentleman who took the leading parts 
protested now and then against the boisterous 
interruptions of the performance. But the night 
that we dropped in, later in the season, he (as well 
as all the other actors) had come to understand 
pretty well what the audience required, namely, that 
the play should go straight ahead, with a running 
commentary by different individuals in the crowd, 
and the occasional accompaniment of the full chorus, 
as mentioned above. Never did a “ star” earn his 
money with greater ease. As it was impossible for 
the audience to catch more than three consecutive 
words during an entire play, it was really not 
necessary for him to elevate his voice above the 
conversational tone; in fact, so long as his jaw 
wagged visibly he need not use his voice at all. He 
did not even have to be droll. All he had to do 
was to walk through the play in the stilted, common- 
place fashion which was natural to him, and which 
is natural to all actors of his caliber. The Count 
Joannes has method in his madness. He knows 
how to attract attention, and to make money. He 
is merely a marked specimen of a very common 
type: a man of mediocre talents, conceited, bom- 
bastic. The only point in which he differs from 
a host of other mediocrities is that, for the sake of 
notoriety and the money that can be made out of 
notoriety, he is willing to be made a fool of. 

One reason, however, for the popular success of 
the Joannes entertainments may be found in the 
fact that here was a performance in which every 
one could take part. A Methodist friend of ours 
said that it reminded him of a good old-fashioned 
revival meeting,—one continual roar of voices, from 
beginning to end, with here and there a sentence 
ringing out above the rest from pew or pulpit. 





My Dear Mr. M.: Can you tell me what warrant 
there is in precedent or taste for the introduction into 
light comedies of the element of pain or horror? 
Does it not show inadequate constructive ability 
when the writer of a comedy thinks he must use 
every device, no matter how violent, to force the 
attention of his audience? It would seem to be 
bad enough to be compelled to witness the progress 
of diseases such as paralysis, consumption and 
idiocy upon the melodramatic stage; but to mix 
incongruous elements like these with the lightest 
of comedy makes an effect as unpleasant as it js 
grotesque. Are the public supposed to like this 
sort of thing? I apply to you as an “ expert.” 

uw CG 


DEAR OLD CABINET: I can scarcely suppose that 
you would dare to call me as an “ expert” without 
warrant, so I surmise you are in possession of a 
diploma of some sort setting forth that I have duly 
passed my examination in “old comedy,” and the 
“legitimate” and “sensation” and other branches 
of the humanities as seen through an opera-glass, 
and that the Prex de hac auctoritate mihi commissa 
has duly sent me forth to criticise and expound. 

And I do not see how I can begin my mission 
better than by trying to find answers for your 
questions. 

By a “ light comedy ”’ you mean that class of play 
not infrequent which is neither farce nor comedy, or 
rather which is both farce and comedy ; the author— 
like the minister who was asked if he would have 
pudding or pie—apparently preferring to have a 
little of both, if you please. Now, a comedy, I take 
it, is a play, the main object of which is satire of 
society. A farce is a play which merely aims at 
amusement,—to be obtained most readily by comic 
complication of situation and equivoque, not always 
without some sacrifice of probability. There isa 
large class of plays which do not rise to the dignity 
of comedy, and yet scarcely sink to the level of 
farce. They depend for their interest on the graceful 
and easy turn of their plot, rather than on that clash 
of character from which we must expect to strike 
the spark of true comedy. The incidents form the 
characters instead of the characters making the inci- 
dents, as they should in comedy, from which “light 
comedy ”—to use your expression—differs therefore 
in kind rather than in degree. As they do not 
depend on extravagance for comic effect, or outrage 
probability in search of fun, but seek merely a sort 
of surface amusement by such quiet means as the 
lively twist of imbroglio or neat turn of dialogue, 
they differ from farce; but the difference is in 
degree rather than in kind. Push the situations of 
a comic drama, as the English playwrights call it, a 
little farther, overcharge the situations a little, and 
the result is farce. 

Now, if my definition that a light comedy is a 
play, depending for its effect on the easy treatment 
of humorous situations, is accepted,—and I do not 
see where it leaks,—your question is ansWered. A 
painful situation of any kind—physical, mental or 
moral—would be obviously out of place; and still 
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more misplaced would be any exhibition of physical 
deformity. The introduction of anything of the 
sort would inevitably spoil that unity which every 
work of art should have; and the lowliest farce, 
like the most exalted tragedy, should be—each after 
its kind—a work of art. To “use every device, no 
matter how violent, to force the attention,” shows 
that the dramatist is either incapable of developing 
his theme or that he has none, and relies upon hap- 
hazard expedients, pitched together hastily and 
helter-skelter to fill out his play. 

There is thus no warrant in taste for the abuse 
you complain of; and the only warrant in precedent 
which may be pleaded is that painful situations are 
to be foundin French comedies. That this is but a 
slender reed to lean on is evident when we consider 
the different meanings the Latin word comedy has 
in different languages. In Italian it means one thing 
when we speak of Dante’s “ Divine Comedy.” In 
Spanish it meant another thing to Lope de Vega 
and Calderon,—to them it was merely synonymous 
with play. In England it meant something else to 
Shakspere and to Sheridan, writing at an interval 
of two centuries. It France it means yet another 
thing to-day. The French idea of comedy has 
altered since Diderot, and his disciples developed 
the comédie larmoyante and the tragédie bourgeoise. 
The result is that the French definition of comedy 
includes “ Frou-frou’’ and “La Dame aux Camélias,”’ 
and the English does not. These plays owe their 
success to the sadness and pathos of their situations, 
not to the strength of their characters; and if by a 
comedy we mean a play which satirizes society, 
obviously we cannot include under that definition 
either “ Frou-frou” or “ La Dame aux Camélias.” 

Your reference to melodrama suggests another 
remark. The Greeks objected to a murder in sight 
of the audience. When Medea killed her children, 
she did it behind the scenes, and their outcries 
reached the spectators, but not the sight of their 
struggles; and it may be noted that Salvini was so 
far under Greek influence that he took Desdemona 





out to kill her. Evidence in favor of the Greek prac- 
tices is to be derived from ‘*‘ A Celebrated Case,” a 
play which has doubtless been seen by many of your 
readers. In the first act, a ruffian murders a 
defenseless woman, plunging a dagger to her heart, 
and leaving her to die before us, while he escapes. 
The scene is simply shocking; it is both brutal and 
brutalizing, and it is no wonder that a mute protest 
runs through the theater; and this is because the 
victim is murdered, and because she is a woman. 
No such feeling is evident when man meets man, 
and after a fair fight kills him or wounds him to the 
death. When Hamlet dies, when Macbeth is killed, 
when Richard falls at the feet of Richmond, we 
feel no such shock; nor do we when the Corsican 
brother calmly kills his foe, or when the cripple in 
the “Two Orphans” becomes the avenger of 
injured innocence. But assassination, especially of 
a defenseless woman, is more than shocking, it is 
‘revolting. And this tends to show that the Greeks 
of old knew more about the true principles of the 
drama than the French of to-day, in spite of all their 
cleverness. ; 
Yours truly, 
J. B. M. 


So MANY questions have been asked about the 
methods of producing the portrait of Lincoln, printed 
as a frontispiece to the Midwinter number, and 
so many theories have been set afloat as to 
“material”? and “ processes,” that it may as well 
be told that Mr. Wyatt Eaton made the original 
drawing (from the photograph), less than half life-size, 
on white paper, in India ink, with a Chinese brush. 
This drawing was photographed on the block, and 
engraved by Mr. T. Cole, who engraved in the same 
number, “A Moose-Fight,” “A Girl of the Mexican 
Camp,” “A Wedding under the Directory,” and 
St. Gaudens’ panel of “Angels.” For its proper 
effect, the engraving should be held at a greater 
distance from the eye than is necessary with most 
magazine illustrations. 
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On the French spoken by those who do not speak | 
French. 


I HAVE always thought it a great pity that Thack- 
eray did not leave us a “ Roundabout” paper “On 
the French spoken by those who do not speak 
French.” No one is as competent and as capable 
of doing justice to the topic as Thackeray. It is a 
subject which seems most suitable for the author of 
the “ Book of Snobs ;”’ for, above all things, is there 
snobbishness in the pretense of knowing French 
when you do not know it; in the affectation of being 
on speaking terms with the language, when in very 
truth it barely returns your bow. The title of the 
proposed paper is perhaps a little long—but there | 





is wealth enough of material to warrant an article 
as ample as the name may promise. Indeed, the 
title is almost too comprehensive, for it includes the 
blunders of those who know they cannot speak 
French, but nevertheless try to make themselves 
understood, and the errors of those who think they 
can speak French in spite of oral testimony which 
convinces every one else. And it would also in- 
clude certain extraordinary phrases which pass for 
French in ordinary English speech. 

The first of these two classes is the French of 
Stratford at Bow, the French of the hoosier or the 
cockney, the French of those who affectionately 
refer to the capital of France as “ Parry,”—as 
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though it were an Arctic explorer; there are even 
those, I am told, who descend so low as “ Parree,”’ 
—because, mayhap, like Mrs. General Gilflory, they 
“have been so long abroad.” At this type the 
French themselves never tire of poking fun. In 
caricature, pictorial or dramatic, it is an endless 
source of amusement, and the seeker for illustrative 
anecdote has an abundance to choose from. One 
of the most amusing is a dialogue between a cockney 
passenger who has full belief in the purity of his 
French, and the conductor of a diligence. The 
cockney begins by calling the coachman a pig,— 
and, indeed, cocher is not so very unlike cochon. 
Then he addresses himself to the conductor : 

“ Etes-vous le diligence ?” 

“Non, m’sieur, je suis le conducteur.’ 

“C’est tout le meme chose. Donnez-moa doux 
places dans votre interieur.”’ 

Unable to get inside seats, he tries to mount to 
the roof. Unfortunately, he slips and falls heavily 
to the ground. The conductor runs to his assist- 
ance. 

*“ Avez-vous de mal, m’sieur?”’ 

“No, moa pas de malle, moa only a portman- 
teau.” 

The second kind of French which is spoken by 
those who do not speak French, consists of those 
words and phrases which pass current at the con- 
versational exchange as French coins, although they 
bear no French mint mark. They are of varying 
degrees of reprehensibility. Sometimes it is a lin- 
gual slip,—the dropping in douguet of a necessary u 
for which compensation is sought by the injection 
of an unnecessary « into sobriguet. This is more 
the result of carelessness than anything else, and it 
needs but to be pointed out to correct itself at sight. 

Somewhat akin to this is the use of matince, to 
indicate an entertainment in the afternoon,—a mat- 
inée musicaée is a musical forenoon really, but I doubt 
if you would ever think of attending one before mid- 
day. And yet this is perhaps rather Irish than French, 
—one, may be, of those Irish bulls, which, as the pro- 
fessor said, were calves in Greece. 
dansante might be,—and I am assured the mystic 
words have been seen upon many an invitation card,— 
no Frenchman could haply guess. He would doubtless 
understand the use of the phrase créme de la créme, 
to designate those whom N, P. Willis happily nick- 
named the upper ten thousand; but, if he were a 
well-bred and well-educated Frenchman, it is not a 
term he would ever employ, preferring no doubt 
the phrase brought into fashion by Mme. de Sévigné, 
the dessus du panier—the top of the basket. 

But the one expression, which above all others 
deserves to be pilloried for fraudulently and with 
intent to deceive giving itself out to be French, is 
double entendre. It is a phrase of which the theat- 
rical reporter of an Oshkosh or Sheboygan news- 
paper is certain to be fond, but which he fondly 
believes to be French. Nor is he so very far out 
of the way. The Frenchman’s phrase for words 
with two meanings is double entente, and with doudle 
entendre he is wholly unfamiliar,—as unfamiliar, 
indeed, as he is with gendre pictures, an artistic 


’ 
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classification of which a young American in Paris 
was guilty not long ago. 

To the ignorant and affected misuse of French or 
quasi-French, there is another kind of snobbishness 
closely akin and deserving castigation as severe, 
It is the use of the native name of a place, or worse 
yet, of the French name, instead of the English, 
What sort of figure would be cut by a returned 
traveler who described his journeys and his so. 
journings in /tadia and Deutschland? Is it not as 
bad to speak of Mainz? and worse still, of May. 
ence ?—when there is an honest English name, 
Mentz, inscribed in a hundred lusty chronicles of 
illustrious wars? And how often do we hear ladies 
talk of Malines lace, meaning the while the lace 
made at Mechlin,—for the town is Dutch, although 
the French have chosen to give it a name of their 
own fashioning, as they have also to Mentz and 
many another town. In the very slip-shod cat- 
alogue of the recent loan collection at the Acad- 
emy of Design for the Society of Decorative 
Art, there was an absurd wavering and confu. 
sion between the French and English words; lace 
was sometimes from Mechlin and sometimes from 
Malines, and I doubt not that many a stranger did 
not discover the identity of the places. 

If the English language is not good enough for 
us, let us follow the suggestion of Mr. Marcy and 
the Russian Czar, and write and talk American. 
French, I fear me, fails us when we keep it, like 
our front parlors, merely for show. 

J. B. M. 


Horticultural Suggestions. 


PRUNING.—To produce the best forms of trees, 
shrubs, or vines, as well as the best results in 
either fruits or flowers, the accepted horticultural 
authorities recommend the use of the pruning-hook. 
This instrument, in the hands of unskilled persons 
is often made to do great damage, but when guided 
by trained hands and common sense, it is a necessity 
that no one can dispense with, no matter how limited 
the spot planted. The time for doing this sort of 
work will depend, of course, on the locality. In 
the North and West, the last days of March, and all 
through the month of April is the season usually 
selected for trimming and cutting. Grape-vines 
that should always have a large portion of the pre- 
vious year’s growth of wood cut off, are usually 
pruned earlier; say from January to March, so 
that the wounds may have time to heal over before 
the sap starts with the approach of warm weather, 
and by this timely precaution check what is com- 
monly known as “ bleeding ’’ of the vines, which is 
supposed to weaken and otherwise injure them. 
There is no objection to pruning the grape-vine in 
either January, February{ or March; it may be cut 
any time during the winter ; still there is not the slight- 
est foundation for the popular prejudice of “ bleed- 
ing,” and vines not pruned in the months named 
may be cut back in April without fear of injury. 

For vines, trees, or shrubs, the instrument used 
should have a sharp, keen edge, so as to make a 
clean, smooth surface to the cut. 








Common shrubs, such as the A/thea wiegela, 
purple-leaved berberry, sweet-scented shrub (Ca/y- 


canthus froridus), and others of this class should | 


be cut back freely, and this kind of treatment will be 
productive of good results, both in the growth of 


new wood and in more profuse blooming, while they | 
may be shaped to suit the fancy of the owner. Rose- 


bushes may be gone over with profit, cutting back 
very freely the Tea, China and Bourbon, and thinning 
out more and cutting back less the Baltimore Belle 
and Prairie Queen, and roses of this class. Every 
bush, tree, and vine has peculiar characteristics, and 
when the owner is familiar with these, the pruning- 
hook is an indispensable implement to promote vig- 
orous habits and aid in making shapely forms, 
besides increasing the blooming capacities. 

In pruning young pear-trees, encourage an up- 
ward and outward growth. Cut back from one-half 
to two-thirds of the young wood. With older trees, 
of both apples and pears, the heads ought to be 
kept open, although it may call for the removing of 
large branches. These, when necessary, can be 
taken off without injury. Peaches need thinning 
out of the young wood, but, after the first year, 
shortening in will do more harm than good. This 
plan is followed now by the most successful peach- 
growers. Raspberries and blackberries in bearing 
should have the dead wood taken away and the ends 
of the larger twigs cut back, before the canes are 
fastened to the stakes or wires. 

GRAFTING.—The spring is the best time to graft, 


and the process is simple, rapid, and when once | 
Cleft- | 


understood, failure becomes the exception. 
grafting is the method in most common practice 
among modern gardeners when “ working over” fruit 
and ornamental trees. The branch should be sawed 
off at the point where the scion is to be inserted. 
The stock is then split in the center and kept apart 
by a wooden wedge. The scions should be taken 
from young healthy trees and of last year’s growth. 
The lower end of the scion—about three inches 
long—should be cut wedge-shape, and when pressed 
into place, the inner bark of both stock and scion 
must be in line. When the stock is large, a scion 
can be set on either side. When these are in place, 
by removing the wooden wedge, the scions will be 
held firmly if the stock is over two inches in 
diameter. But when less in size, it is better to tie 
with a strip of bass matting around the stock, and 
cover over the end and sides of the same with 
grafting-wax. This prevents decay until the union 
takes place. Grafting small fruit stock, shrubs and 
vines is a pleasant and interesting amusement that 
may be practiced by ladies who are fond of horti- 
cultural pursuits. 
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The cherry is one of the most difficult, and is the 
first that should be grafted in the spring. The 
other fruits, shrubs and vines can be gone over any 
time in April. I have frequently set pear-scions 


| the first week in May, when the trees were in full 


leaf, and with entire success. In changing the 
variety of fruit by grafting, it is not safe to cut off 
more than one-third of the head each year, taking 
three years to accomplish the work. This rule 
need not be observed with small trees or shrubs, 
although it is always better to leave a branch or 
two to elaborate the excess of sap. 

SHADE-TREES.—There is a great satisfaction in 
knowing what selection of shade-trees those who 
are competent to judge would make for road or 
lawn planting. Just such information is now before 
the public, and it will prove of very great value to 
those who intend to beautify their road-sides or 
private grounds. The Park Commission of Wash- 
ington, D. C., composed of three men of high stand- 
ing in horticultural circles, have planted miles of 
street-trees, numbering about forty thousand. The 
bulk of these are made up of twelve varieties, and 
are named herewith in the order in which the com- 
mission valued them for the purpose: White maple 
(Acer dasycarpum), American linden ( 7i/ia Ameri- 
cana), American elm (UJ/mus Americana), scarlet 
maple (Acer rubrum), box elder (Negundo aceroides), 
sugar maple (Acer saccharinum), American white 
ash (Fraxinus Americana), English sycamore (Acer 
pseudoplatanus), button-ball (//atanus orientalis), 
tulip-tree (Ziriodendron tulipifera), honey locust 
( Gleditschia triacanthos), Norway maple (Acer 
platanoides. 

This is an excellent assortment to select from for 
road-side planting. Each variety here named when 
full grown assumes handsome proportions, and most 
of them have brilliant and attractive foliage in the 
fall. In planting shade-trees along the road-side, 
especially in a clay country, they should be set at 
least fifty feet apart, for if closer there will be too 
much shade, and bad, wet roads in the spring are 
sure to follow. This close planting should also be 
strenuously avoided in decorating private grounds. 
Any system that excludes the free access of sun and 
air from the dwelling-house is pernicious. Go 
wherever one may he will find this faulty system 
of close planting in vogue, and in eight cases out of 
ten there are two trees or shrubs on a space where 
one would have been enough. The plea for this is 
a desire for immediate effect. The remedy is to cut 
down in time every other tree. This last is seldom, 


if ever, carried out. 
P. T. @ 
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CULTURE AND PROGRESS. 


Joseph Cook’s ‘‘ Transcendentalism,” and 
“ Orthodoxy.'’* 


THE saying is current that “ great faults and great 
virtues make the poetry of great natures.” If this 
saying is as true of books as it is supposed to be of 
men, then this second volume of the Monday lec- 
tures ought to be called a great poem. It certainly 
has great merits. There can be no possible question 
that its faults are many and great. Its merits are the 
boldness, the earnestness, and the eloquence with 
which the author asserts truths that are eminently 
important, and are often overlooked. The oc- 
casional extravagance of the language, and the still 
greater violence of the illustrations and the occa- 
sionally still more offensive incongruity of the images 
that are woven into what purport to be single 
metaphors, do not destroy the force, although they 
weaken the impression, of the many energetic and 
passionate utterances of condensedand forcible poetry 
and eloquence blended into one. Take the follow- 
ing sentences from “ Transcendentalism:” “The 
whole of metaphysics, the whole philosophy of evo- 
lution, the whole of materialism, the whole of every- 
thing that calls itself scientific, must submit itself to 
certain first truths; and therefore on these first 
truths we must fasten the microscope with all the 
eagerness of those who wish to feel beneath them 
somewhere in the yeasting foam of modern specula- 


tion a deck that is tremorless.” “Let us test quad- | 


rant by quadrant around the whole circle of research. 
Let us conjoin the testimony of intuition, instinct, 
experiment and syllogism. Show me accord between 
your quadrant of intuition and your quadrant of 
instinct, and between these two and the quadrant 
of experiment,—the latter is the English quarter of 
the heavens, and that of intuition is the German,—and 
between these three and the quadrant of syllogism; 
and with these four supreme tests of truth agreeing, 
I know enough for the canceling of the orphanage of 
doubt. I know not everything, but I assuredly can 
fiud a way through all multiplex labyrinths between 
God and man, and will with confidence ascend 


through the focus of the four quadrants into God’s | 


bosom [applause].” We submit that if these sen- 
tences in a speaker so imposing and gigantesque are 
“most tolerable” when uttered, yet they are “not 
to be endured” when printed in a book. The same 
is true of not a little of the criticism, philosophy and 
theology in this volume. The title of the volume isa 
misnomer, being an accommodation to a popular 
error of speech. It is in reality a discussion of 
Theodore Parker’s theological teachings. But among 
these teachings his affinities with the transcendental 
school, and his partial adoption of transcendental 





* Boston Monday Lectures. Transcendentalism, with Prel- 
udes on Current Events. By Joseph Cook. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 

Boston Monday Lectures. Orthodoxy, with Preludes 
on Current Events. By Joseph Cook. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 


tenets are of very minor importance. Mr. Parker 
did indeed reject the Christian revelation as being 
unnecessary in the light of that natural revelation 
which he contended that every man possesses of the 
essential principles of religious truth. 
tion, Mr. Parker was at one with Lord Herbert of 

Cherbury. But that this position did not neces. 

sarily make him reject the supernatural Christ is eyj. 

dent from the fact that a great number of transcen. 

dentalists have been believing Christians. This Mr, 

Cook himself asserts when he distinguishes rational. 

istic from anti-rationalistic transcendentalism. We 

do not know where his wits were, however, when he 

styled the Kantian transcendentafism as anti-rational. 

istic, inasmuch as it is notorious that Kant went as 

far, if not farther, than Parker in eliminating the 
transient from the permanent and historical in 
Christianity. Indeed the very slenderest know ledge 
of the rise and growth of modern rationalism should 
have taught Mr. Cook that Kant was eminently its 
Jons et origo. Mr. Cook occupies several lectures 
in defending the reality of transcendental or first 
truths, and in illustrating their necessity, but with- 
out making the slightest use of his conclusions, except 
to show that a man might be a transcendentalist and 
also a Christian believer—a truth which no Bostonian 
would think of denying. He does indeed attempt to 
show that Parker confounds intuitions with instincts, 
but proves little thereby except that he himself uses 
instinct as very nearly synonymous with intuition. 
But this adds little or no strength to his polemic 
| against Mr. Parker. Singularly enough, on almost 
the same page on which Mr. Cook objects very 
strongly against Parker that he holds that our be- 
lief in God’s existence is intuitive, he criticises him 
severely because he does not hold with Julius 
Miiller that we have an intuitive consciousness of 
sin. 

The candid critic is forced to conclude that the 
earlier lectures of this volume are anything rather 
than satisfactory, either as an exposition of rational- 
istic or anti-rationalistic transcendentalism. They 
neither adequately set forth what a Christian trans- 
cendentalism is, or wherein the anti-Christian trans- 
cendentalism of Theodore Parker is deficient. But 
| as Mr. Cook leaves these expositions and criticisms 

and proceeds to examine Mr. Parker’s views of man’s 

character and obligations and possible destiny, his 
| argument gathers strength and dignity. He stands 
here upon the phenomena of conscience, and utters 
truths to which every man’s experience and convic- 
tions respond. Here he is strong and eloquent, for 
here he is as simple as he knows how to be, and is elo- 
quent in spite of his exaggerations. We cannot speak 
as favorably of the theory of the Trinity, which occupies 
the two concluding lectures. This theory seems to 
us to be thoroughly incoherent and irreverent, and 
without the slightest claim to a sober consideration 


In this posi. 








| by any logical thinker or intelligent reader of the 
' Scriptures. 
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The most noticeable feature in the volume 
entitled “ Orthodoxy” Mr. Cook’s attempt 
to defend his own orthodoxy in this same theory 
of the Trinity. He is successful only so far as he 
corrects his careless and incongruous definitions, 
and abandons all that was peculiar in his own 
yaunted illustrations and arguments. Perhaps this 
is the reason why the third volume was entitled 
“Orthodoxy.” No other reason is very obvious. So 
far as the topics are concerned it is but the con- 
tinuation of the volume entitled “ Transcendental- 
jsm;” the first lecture being on God as an object 
of fear, the two following on the Trinity, the fourth 
on Theodore Parker's contradictions, the fifth on 
the atonement, the sixth on the harmonization of 
the soul with its environment, the seventh on true 
and false optimism, the eighth a consideration of 
the Reverend Messrs. Clarke and Hale, the ninth on 
skepticism in New England, the tenth on Theodore 
Parker as an anti-slavery reformer, and the eleventh 
on Theodore Parker’s errors. 

The recital of these topics is sufficient to show 
that the two volumes are a continuous discussion 
of kindred themes, all having a more or less close 
relation to the teachings of Theodore Parker. The 
logic and the eloquence of several chapters are more 
satisfactory than in the volume preceding. We find 
the following remarkable sentence, however: “ Let 
a man surrender to God; let him hew himself into 
a religious prism, which has reason, conscience, and 
self-surrender to God, as revealed in his word and 
works, for its three sides,—and the instant that 
posture of total, affectionate, irreversible self-sur- 
render is reached, God will flash through the human 
faculties; the seven colors will fall on your face, 
on your families, on public life, on all the great 
fraud of American civilization, and give you as a 
people that coat of many colors which shall prove 
you to be the beloved son of the Father as a nation.” 
This sentence reminds us of the sonorous utterances 
of Daniel Pratt, the great American traveler. It 
is more than a pity that a man of Mr. Cook’s gifts 
and resources should utter such extravagances, or, 
having uttered them, should allow them to be printed 
with “ applause ” at the end. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these lectures 
is the fifth, upon the atonement. It certainly has 
occasioned a somewhat active discussion which may 


1s 


in the admission of unspiritual or unconverted per- 
sons to the communion and covenants of the visible 
church. Upon this practice he lays the utmost 
stress, and expends not a little eloquence in setting 
forth its operation till it finally terminated in the 
slow but certain consequence of the anti-supernatu- 
ral theories of Theodore Parker. It is most un- 


| fortunate for the force of the argument that the 


| 








in some form or other be maintained for a long | 


time; the topic being none other than whether any 
moral governor can assume suffering upon himself 
in place of the punishment which an offender merits. 
This will lead to the wider and deeper question 
whether any analogies of this sort can adequately 
or even tolerably illustrate such truths as the atone- 
ment and redemption of man. The lecture itself 
is one of the most original contributions of Mr. 
Cook to our stock of theological theories, and 
whether tenable or not, will not soon be forgotten. 

The lecture on skepticism in New England is in 
some points original with him,—at least so far as 
the proportioning of the causes is concerned, to 
which he assigns the new infidelity of Parker and 
his adherents. 


The chief of these causes he finds | 


practice in question has, with few exceptions, pre- 
vailed in every part of Protestant Christendom. Even 
in Scotland, with its severe theology and its ear- 
nestly spiritual and evangelical dialect, conversion as 
a technical or actual experience has not been in- 
sisted on as a qualification for the communion. 
The Wesleyans and the Congregationalists have 
been prominently exceptional in endeavoring to 
apply this view in practice. The history of infi- 
delity in the colleges of New England, and of the 
influence of Dr. Dwight in repressing it at Yale, 
is very eloquently told ; but we question very much 
whether Mr. Cook is not unjust to Harvard in 
attaching so great importance to the absence of 
such a passage in her annals in those critical 
years. The story of the anti-slavery movement and 
the attitude toward it of the evangelical churches 
compelled Mr. Cook to walk through embers of 
fires scarcely yet extinguished. But Mr. Cook 
never minds embers of any kind, but stalks through 
them with a sturdy tread. We do not propose to 
follow him over these hot ashes, although we thank 
him for having at this point spoken some generous 
words for Parker. Perhaps we may seem to be 
hypercritical in dwelling upon these excesses and 
blemishes ; we are not unmindful of the important 
services which the author has rendered to the cause of 
earnest and spiritual Christianity, nor of the genius 
and learning and courage which he has displayed in 
rendering them. We have none but the kindest 
wishes for Mr. Cook and his work. He has rare op- 
portunities for usefulness. Would he learn simplicity 
and moderation in his thinking and utterances, he 
might attain to a most enviable position in defend- 
ing and enforcing the Christian faith. But in these 
two characteristic fruits of true genius and essentials 
to permanent success, he evidently has had but little 
faith, and seems likely, amid the plaudits of his 
uncritical admirers, to retain still less. 


Dr. Klunzinger’s “‘ Upper Egypt."’* 


Dr. KLUNZINGER’s “ Upper Egypt” is a valuable 
book, a record of original study and observation. 
The author is an Arabic scholar, an accomplished 


| physician and naturalist, and he has spent several 
| years in Egypt in intimate association with the 


| 
| 
| 


common people. Ilis qualifications for writing of 
the people and the country are uncommon, and his 
work takes rank among the books most serviceable 
to the traveler. But it has been commended more 
for what it is not than for what itis. The reviewers, 
misled by a paragraph in the introduction of Dr. 
Schweinfurth, have indorsed it as an excellent guide- 
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book. It has not, except in the second part, a 
single characteristic of a guide-book. It is in no 
sense a hand-book for the tourist, a guide to the 
sights of the country, nor in its routes of travel ; it 
has nothing about its antiquities or its monuments. 
Consequently it does not touch upon the province 
of Wilkinson’s work; nor, on the other hand, does 
it supersede Lane’s. The first part is in some sort 
a supplement to Lane’s great work, but to one 
familiar with Lane’s, Dr. Klunzinger’s contains 
little that is new. Lane’s “ Modern Egyptians” is 
the most exhaustive book ever written of the habits 
and customs of any people; and, in his own field, 
gleaning after him is rather unremunerative. Dr. 
Klunzinger mad? his observations in a country 
town ; they are original, and exceedingly entertain- 
ing. His accounts of the Coptic Christians are 
fuller than Lane’s, and in one other respect he sur- 
passes his predecessor. The traveler on the Nile 
has heretofore felt the want of information concern- 
ing the fauna and flora; this want Dr. Klunzinger 
supplies most satisfactorily, and for this reason his 
book is indispensable. 

The traveler in the Nile valley must have certain 
books. These are either Baedeker’s or Murray’s 
Guide-book, Wilkinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” and 
Lane’s “ Modern Egyptians.”” He will need also 
Mariette Bey’s “Itinéraire” of the Nile, his 
“ Apercu de I’Histoire d’Egypte,”’ and his catalogue 
of the Boulak Museum; and he will find very useful 
Dr. Birch’s little book on Ancient Egypt, and his 
lecture on its Monumental History, delivered at the 
University of Cambridge in 1876. 

We speak of these books as almost indispensable 
to the common tourist. To these may profitably be 
added Klunzinger’s; and if the traveler is going 
out of the Nile valley into the country between the 
river and the Red Sea, this volume is the only one 
he can procure that will be of service to him. It 
descriBes the old caravan route from Keneh to 
Kosier. This was formerly a great highway of the 
English to and from India; stations were estab- 
lished in the desert; ladies made the journey of 
four or five days on camels or in palanquins. But 
the opening of the Suez Canal diverted the trade 
and travel from Kosier, and the desert route has 
resumed its ancient aspect. It is still traversed by 
a few trade caravans yearly, and by a few pilgrims 
to Mecca. Dr. Klunzinger passed over this route, 
and was for several years a resident physician at 
Kosier. During this time he explored the desert 
of this part of Upper Egypt in all directions. He 
lived with the nomad tribes ; he searched the country 
‘or its plants and minerals. He has reproduced for 
us the desert life, and sketched with freedom and 
fidelity one of the most interesting of all the tribes— 
the Ababdeh. This portion of the volume is illus- 
trated with the pencil as well as the pen, and we do 
not hesitate to pronounce it one of the most impor- 
tant contributions ever made to our knowledge of 
aboriginal tribes and desert-life. Since Burckhardt’s 
travels, which it somewhat resembles, we have had 
nothing to compare with it. The whole region 
west of the Red Sea, its natural products, geograph- 





ical and climatic features, and its inhabitants, are 
described with marvelous particularity and interest, 


Harvey's “‘ Reminiscences of Webster.” 


ONE measure of a man’s greatness—not infallible, 
for what rule can be laid down that will always prove 
true in this matter ?—is the length of time that jt 
takes for him to receive due appreciation after his 
death. When a noted man’s earthly career closes, 
if he has been a secondary magnitude, opinions are 
quickly made up, and his “case” is finished ; if he 
has been molded on a very large plan, either there is 
an immediate and active discussion carried on for 
years as to what verdict should be entered in history 
concerning him, or else a silence of suspense—possi- 
bly of indifference—sets in, broken only after a con- 
siderable time. Of the first class, we may instance 
at sight, John Stuart Mill; of the second, Goethe; 
of the third, the pre-eminent example is Shakspere. 
Talleyrand, who was a master in the mere artifices 
of securing fame, acknowledged the advantage of a 
postponement when he directed that his memoirs 
should not be published till half a century after his 
death. In the case of Daniel Webster, however, 
fortunate accident and pressing public events seem to 
have caused the delay. The fact that eighteen years 
passed after his death before the production of a 
complete and authorized biography is not without 
significance ; and now, after a quarter of a century, 
comes the volume of recollections by Peter Harvey, 
a most intimate friend of the great leader. We have 
scarcely read it, when the journals announce a 
projected society for the collection of further mate- 
rial relating to Webster, for the continued study of 
his mind and character, and the commemoration of 
his patriotic services. Our readers do not need to 
be reminded of Mr. Wilkinson’s essay on “ Webster 
and the Compromise Measures of 1850” in Scrin- 
NER’S MONTHLY for July, 1876, which probably 
gave voice to a reactionary sentiment in the minds 
of many besides the writer. These publications, we 
think, show that the time has come—a quarter of a 
century after Webster’s departure from the scenes 
of his fame—when people are disposed thoroughly 
to review his career. Mr. Harvey’s reminiscences, 
though doubtless partial in their unvaried exaltation 
of the man, will prove useful in this review ; and 
apart from this, they are full of interest in them- 
selves. Instructive, pathetic and humorous anec- 
dotes follow each other without interruption, and 
form a mass of gossipy, yet useful reading of a kind 
which is always in favor, and not too common, in 
this country. 


Field's “‘ From Egypt to Japan.’’t 


Dr. HENRY M. FIELD has now completed the 
circuit of the globe in his two published volumes of 
travel. The previous volume took the reader into 
the author’s company at the lakes of Killarney and 


* Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Danicl Webster. By 
Peter Harvey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Y 

t From Egypt to Japan. By Henry M. Field, D. D 
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left him at the Golden Horn. The present work, 
which is uniform in appearance and style with the 
first volume, finishes the circuit by resuming the 
line of travel at Constantinople and concluding the 
trip in the midst of the Pacific, in sight of the 
western shores of the American continent. The 
tourist who travels only by the aid of these two 
volumes, then, may stay at home but pass before 
his mind’s eye all that is worth seeing in “the 
grand round.” 

This second stage of the journey takes the 
traveler through Egypt, India, Burmah, the Malay 
Peninsula, the Straits Settlement, Java, China, 
and Japan. The major part of the book is oc- 
cupied with the first-named two countries. China 
and Japan are most superficially and lightly 
treated. This is partly due to the fact that Dr. 
Field’s observations in China were confined to 
Canton and Hong Kong, and, in Japan, to the 
vicinity of Yokohama and Tokio, But the bulk of 
the volume is not allowed to suffer by this cursory 
view of things Asiatic, as several essays on cognate 
subjects, admirable in their way, are introduced in 
the regular record of the traveler’s experiences. 
Several episodes of the Indian mutiny are retold 
with much freshness and minuteness of detail, and 
in that part of the book devoted to Egypt, we are 
treated to three chapters which severally discuss 
the Egyptian idea of a future life, the religion of 
Mohammed, and the suggestion that Moses may have 
borrowed his law from the Egyptians. All of this 
is very interesting, and the author satisfactorily 
shows that though Moses was “learned in the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,” the law which he gave 
to the Israelites was as utterly foreign to the ideas 
of Egyptian priests as light is unlike the darkness. 
The chapter on missions in India, and the auth- 
or’s answer to the question, “Do missionaries do 
any good?” will be read with pleasure by many 
people. 

As for the rest of the book, it seems only neces- 
sary to say that it possesses the same traits which 
have made its predecessor so widely popular. Dr. 
Field’s literary style is absolutely clear, and he has 
the faculty, by the use of a few words, of enabling 
the reader to see exactly what the author desires 
him to see. His pictures are vivid as well as agree- 
able. If you are his companion in the East, you do 
not dismount and make your weary way through 
unwholesome places, where you are assailed by un- 
certain sounds, repulsive sights, and noisome odors. 
You drive through the streets, and along desert 
roads, accompanied by a gentleman of intelligence, 
who is careful not to crowd your mind with so many 
things that you remember nothing distinctly. The 
result is a pleasant, chatty, unambitious book, the 
perusal of which leaves upon the mind none but 
pleasurable impressions. 

Perhaps we may add that the discussions inter- 
polated here and there, to which we have just 
alluded, are precisely what well-bred and well- 
read travelers would hold with each other as they 
journeyed through the enchanted lands of the 
East. 

VoL. XV.—62. 





Louise McLaughlin's *“‘ China Painting.”’ * 


THE accession of interest in art which the Amer- 
ican public has shown within a few years has, in 
some quarters, and especially since the Centennial 
Exhibition, taken on the character of an important 
social development. One of its first results, very 
naturally, has been the production of a great deal of 
crude amateur work, especially in what is called 
“art pottery,” and the painting of porcelain. Miss 
McLaughlin, in her pamphlet on china painting, 
begins, therefore, with wholesome words of warn- 
ing to aspirants in this branch of decorative work. 
“Success depends on knowing how to be patient, 
how to endure drudgery,” she quotes from Taine. 
For her own part she says plainly: “ What is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well, and the idea that 
one can successfully practice any branch of art with- 
out having previously learned to draw is false.” 
She tells how work may be done with little of this 
knowledge, but also tells how imperfect it will be; 
and, pointing out the pleasures of true perception 
and good execution, she goes on to give much use- 
ful and clear information as to firing, colors, com- 
position of palettes, and ends with a few general 
maxims about the character of decoration. Colors 
for china painting are now put up in tubes, mixed 
with a proper vehicle, and this saves much labor 
and uncertainty; but there are so many things to 
be looked after, in this industry, that the beginner 
will do well to profit by Miss McLaughlin’s ex- 
perience. 


New English Books. 
LONDON, Feb. 1, 


THE leading book of the year, so far, is unques- 
tionably, Mr. W. H. Lecky’s “ History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century,” the first portion, two 
volumes, 8vo, embracing one-half of the work. It 
differs from the ordinary histories of the period in 
the grouping together of the various subjects allied 
by their mutual relations, rather than the narration 
of events in strict chronological order. As might 
be expected, the book exhibits careful research, strict 
impartiality, and much spirited writing; while 
many points, such as the history and condition of 
Ireland during the period of Protestant ascendency 
and others, are brought out into unusual promi- 
nence. Still, Macaulay has in his various reviews 
and essays so made the period his own, and Horace 
Walpole’s correspondence furnishes such a com- 
plete picture of the time, that much of Mr. Lecky’s 
matter reads like an echo or reminiscence of what 
is found in these inimitable writers, and it is to 
be regretted that the historian of “The Spirit of 
Rationalism” has not employed his great power 
on a topic where more freshness and novelty could 
easily be attained. Another work of equal or su- 
perior research is continued, but not concluded: 
Professor David Masson’s “Life of Milton,” vol- 


* China Painting, a Practical Manual for the use of Amateurs 
in the Decoration of Hard Porcelain. By Louise McLaugh- 
lin. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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umes 4 and 5. They bring down the narrative to 
the Restoration of Charles II, and the consequent 
withdrawal of Milton from the sphere of political 
life, to the quieter scenes where “ Paradise Lost ” 
was produced; one more volume is required for 
this final period. As Milton’s life is professedly 
related in connection with the “ Political, Ecclesias- 
tical and Literary History of the Time,” Professor 
Masson’s book, while doing justice to his hero, is, 
in reality, an elaborate history of Puritanism and 
the Commonwealth ; so that Milton himself is rather 
entombed than illustrated amid such a profusion 
of historic detail; but as a monument of faithful 
and conscientiously performed labor, and a com- 
plete thesaurus of all that relates to the subject and 
the period, the book must live and occupy a per- 
manent place in English literature. The re-ap- 
pearance of Miss Martineau’s “History of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace, 1816-'46,” in a convenient form, 
is a well-deserved compliment to that writer’s best 
work. Recent and contemporary history is always 
the most difficult to acquire any notion of, and it is 
a branch of composition where Miss Martineau’s 
finest qualities as a woman, and an author, found 
their most appropriate expression. As the com- 
plete picture of an epoch (from which ail the later 
progress of the world may be dated), in its political, 
social, artistic, and literary relations, there is no 
book in the language that surpasses it. 

Mr. Augustus Hare, who, as the most instructive 
and satisfactory of guides, has led so many read- 
ers through the historic cities of Italy, now performs 
the same graceful office for his native capital, and 
in his “ Walks in London,’’ two volumes, supplies a 
guide and manual for visitors who would investi- 
gate the rapidly disappearing relics of the past that 
yet reward the pilgrim to London. The recent 
destruction of the old landmark, Temple Bar, is 
only a specimen of the fate that awaits most similar 
memorials, so that Mr. Hare’s book, as illustrated 
by his facile pencil, becomes every day of greater 
value, particularly to American visitors. For it is 
an undoubted fact that for one Englishman who 
steps aside for a moment from the rush of com- 
merce to see the burial-place of Milton, in the 
church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, the haunt of Dr. 
Johnson, the old monastic gate-way of St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell, or the tomb of Goldsmith in the Tem- 
ple church-yard, twenty Americans may be encoun- 
tered, drawn to the spot by remembrance of the 
illustrious dead. By a curious coincidence at the 
same time, the similar kind office has been per- 
formed for the Scottish capital in a book by Dr. 
Daniel Wilson,—*“Reminiscences of Old Edinburgh,” 
in two volumes, with drawings of the delightfully 
quaint towering edifices of the old town, accom- 
panied by good store of the weird and ghostly 
relations that seem naturally appropriate to such 
surroundings. 

The want of a standard work on an interesting 
subject is well supplied by “The Talmud: selected 
Extracts, chiefly Illustrating the Teachings of the 
Bible, with an Introduction, describing the General 
Character and Contents of that ancient Jewish Col- 





lection of Writings,” by Dr. Joseph Barclay, in one 
volume, octavo. It affords material for the under. 
standing of the peculiarities of the social and mental 
life of the Jewish people at the time they were 
brought into contact with the teachings of Chris. 
tianity, almost indispensable for the proper com. 
prehension of the New Testament; and ex mpli- 
fies fully the national exclusiveness that called down 
the severest denunciations and reproofs fro 
preachers of a less restricted system. An author- 
ized edition of Dr. Arnold’s “Sermons, mostly 
Preached in the Chapel of Rugby School,” shows 
the enduring influence of the words of that noble. 
hearted man; they are revised and edited by his 
daughter, and include the well-known series on 
“Christian Life, its Course, Hindrances, Helps, 
Hopes, Fears, and its Close; On the Interpretation 
of Scripture,” etc., complete in six convenient. 
sized volumes. As a sign of the course of thought 
of the times, a class of books may be mentioned, 
now meeting with a very large sale. They relate 
to the future destinies of the human race in its 
extra-mundane state, and include the sermons lately 
delivered in Westminster Abbey by Canon Farrar, 
now published under the title of “ Eternal Hope;” 
“Life in Christ,” by Rev. Edward White; “ Sal- 
vator Mundi; or, Is Christ the Savior of all Men?” 
by Rev. Samuel Cox, and others. 

The remarkable book of Professor Piazzi Smyth, 
royal astronomer for Scotland, “ Our Inheritance ir 
the Great Pyramid,” with its curious mixture of 
antiquarian, theological, and scientific lore, treats 
of a subject that possesses great attractions for an 
increasing number of serious thinkers. It had 
grown very scarce, and could hardly be procured 
until the issue of a new and enlarged edition lately 
from the press, wherein the writer reiterates his 
conclusions with many additional arguments and 
illustrations. 

A portion of the great American continent, little 
heard of, except by a momentary notice, now and 
then, of some revolutionary crisis, forms the subject 
of a book of some consequence: “The Land of 
Bolivar; or, War, Peace, and Adventure in Vene- 
zuela,” by J. M. Spence, two volumes, 8vo, with 
map and numerous illustrations. The author visited 
the country in connection with some mining oper- 
ations, and his account adds very considerably to 
the existing stock of knowledge of the region. 
“Pioneering in South Brazil; Three Years of 
Forest and Prairie Life in the Province of Para,’ 
by Thomas Bigg-Wither, two volumes, post 5vo, 
may be classed with the former work. rhe 
two motives that generally take men to South 
America are the study of natural history, and the 
practice of civil engineering. Both Mr. Spenc 
and Mr. Wither belong to the latter class, so that 
these books do not possess the peculiar charm that 
is found in those of the devotees of nature, such as 
Professor Wallace or “The Naturalist on the Ama- 
zon,” H.W. Bates; but they have merits of their own, 
and do good service in drawing attention to a land 
of such immense capacities for commercial enter- 
prise. A traveler of still another class appearing in a 
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capital book of adventure and daring deeds within 


our own borders, is Major J. S. Campion (First | 


Brigade U. S. A.), whose “On the Frontier: Remi- 
niscences of Wild Sports, Personal Adventures, and 
Strange Scenes,” has proved one of the most 


amusing works of the kind that has been seen for 


manyaday. The writer’s experience covers a wide 
field,—nearly the whole, indeed, of the western borders 


land of the United States beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, from the Missouri to the Colorado 
region and the Apache country ; both as an inde- 
pendent hunter and trapper, and afterward as a 
United States officer, he seems to have proved the 
truth of the proverb that “adventures are to the 


| adventurous,” but, unlike all of that class, has lived 


to fight over again the battles of the past. 





THE WORLD'S 


The Phonograph. 


Tus novel and remarkable instrument has quite 
passed the experimental stage and is now practically 
successful in every respect, and must be regarded 
as instrumental in opening a new field for scientific 
research and making one more application of science 
to industry. Its aim is to record and reproduce 
speech, to make a permanent record of vocal or 
other sonorous vibrations, and to re-create these 
vibrations in such a manner that the original vibra- 
tions may be again imparted to the air as sounds. 
The speaking phonograph is a natural outcome of 
the telephone, but, unlike any form of telephone, 
it is mechanical and not electrical in its action. The 
instrument is fully described in an article on the 
telephone and phonograph in this number of the 
magazine, and the reader is referred to the arti- 
cle for a clear conception of the apparatus. In 
using the phonograph it is found best to speak in a 
loud clear voice, and with distinct enunciation, that 
the vibrations may be sharply and deeply impressed 
on the foil. Attention must be also given to the 
movement of the handle, so that the passage of the 
foil under the stylus will be uniform and steady. 
As the speed of the apparatus decides the distance 
between each dent marked by the sonorous vibra- 
tions, it must also decide the pitch of the tone when 
the sounds are reproduced. A bass voice will give 
only half as many vibrations as a soprano voice, one 
octave higher, and print half as many marks on the 
foil in a given space. If, in turning the instrument 
swiftly, the speed at which these marks pass under 
the stylus is increased, then the pitch of the resulting 
tones will be raised and the bass voice may re-appear 
as a soprano, or in a high piping treble far above 
the pitch of any human voice. In a contrary man- 
ner, by turning the handle slowly, a soprano voice 
may re-appear as a very deep bass. This curious 
circumstance, in connection with the speech of the 
phonograph, will undoubtedly make it necessary to 
employ clock-work to move the apparatus in order 
that an absolutely uniform rate of speed, and, con- 
sequently, rate of vibration, may be preserved while 
the machine is in operation. The foil after having 
been impressed with the vibrations presents a regu- 
larly lined or scored appearance. But so minute 
are the indentations stamped in the groove that they 
can hardly be seen without a glass. The foil is 
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quite soft and is liable to injury, and it is proposed 
to make stereotype copies of the proper size to fit 
the cylinder of the phonograph. Such cylinders 
will be permanent and durable, and can be used 
many times over without injury, or can be dupli- 
cated by electrotyping. The tone of the phono- 
graph is usually rather shrill and piping; but this 
defect will undoubtedly be corrected by improved 
instruments. It must be observed, that, marvelous 
as this instrument is, it is still quite new, and it is 
impossible to say to what degree of perfection it may 
yet be carried. It has already opened the door to 
an entirely new and untried field in the physics of 
sound. It is a new instrument in the hands of 
science wherewith to search out yet unknown laws 
in nature. Already it has suggested many valuable 
uses in trade, manufactures and social life, and it 
will be the aim of this department to report the 
progress of this, one of the most remarkable in- 
ventions of this century, and to show its applications 
to science and industry. 


Improvement in Electric Gas-Lighting. 


THE various appliances that are now so suc- 
cessfully employed in lighting gas-lamps in halls, 
theaters and in the streets, usually aim only to 
furnish the spark or hot wire that will fire the gas. 
The supply of gas must be turned on by hand or by 
some mechanical means, and thus a part of the 
work of gas-lighting must still be performed at a 
waste of time, labor and gas. To obviate this, and 
to save the gas thrown away after it is turned on and 
before it is lighted, a new system of electric gas- 
lighting has been brought out that turns on the gas 
and at the same time sets it on fire. The same 
apparatus will also shut off the gas and extinguish 
the light, and by attaching it to a clock, it can be 
made to light and put out the lamps automatically 
at any hour at which the clock may be set. The 
apparatus consists of a small electro-magnet de- 
signed to be placed on the gas-jet just above the gas- 
cock, and a vibrating armature and platinum wire for 
lighting the gas. The gas-cock is a two-way valve 
and having a small ratchet wheel in the place of the 
usual handle. This wheel is placed on one side 
of the gas-pipe, and the electro-magnet is put on 
the opposite side ; between them is hung a rocking- 
bar supported on pivots on the pipe; at one end of 
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this bar is the armature of the magnet, and at the 
other end is a pawl playing in the ratchet-wheel ; 
a spring is also added to give the bar a vibrating 
motion when the magnet is excited by the current 
from the line. When the circuit is made with the 
battery at the station, the rocking-bar vibrates and 
by means of the pawl turns the wheel part way 
round, and thus lets on the gas. The same current 
that sets the bar in motion also inflames the gas at 
the same instant. The gas being turned on, an 
eccentric on the side of the wheel breaks the circuit 
and the wheel stops, leaving the gas turned on. 
After all the lamps in the circuit have been lighted 
in turn, the circuit is broken and everything remains 
as it is till it is again closed. This second closing 
of the circuit produces the same effect on each ap- 
paratus in turn, but with the reverse effect in the 
lamp, for the wheel is pulled round by the vibrating 
bar, and the gas is shut off and the lamps extin- 
guished. This same arrangement may be attached 
to single lamps in the house by omitting the electro- 
magnet and substituting a small chain that may 
hang below the lamp. On pulling this chain by the 
hand the pawl plays in the ratchet-wheel and turns 
on the gas, and at the same time lifts the platinum 
wire into contact with the jet, and the resulting spark 
fires the gas. To shut off the gas the chain is pulled 
again, and in the same manner the wheel is carried 
part way round and the gas is shut off. This appa- 
ratus is designed for lighting street lamps by a 
cable laid just under the pavement, and from lamp 
tolamp. Circuits of 200 street lamps may be turned 
on and lighted, and turned off in a few seconds 
from a central office or the police station, either by 
hand or by means of clock-work. By a simple 
arrangement the same cable may also be exposed at 
each lamp-post so that the police on the beat may 
communicate by telephone with the station-house. 


Improved Form of Sewer-Gas Trap. 


THE usual S-shaped trap for arresting the back- 
ward flow of gas from sewers, has the disadvantage 


of being liable to siphonage. That is, it becomes 
emptied of its logd of water, and leaves the pipe 
open to the free escape of dangerous gases. Such 
water-seals have also the objection that, even if the 
water keeps its place, it will absorb the gas and 
afterward emit it, and thus the gas practically finds 
its way through the trap. An improved form of 
trap that will not act as a siphon and discharge the 
water, and that will prevent the passage of the gas 
through the water, employs a deep cup-shaped trap 
having a loose globe-shaped valve. The pipe from 
the house descends half-way into this cup, and fits 
tightly into the cover of the trap. The outlet is 
placed at the side of the trap near the top. The end 
of the inlet pipe is cut off square, and below this is 
placed a hollow rubber ball. On letting the water 
run, the trap fills and the rubber ball rises by its 
buoyancy, and seating itself against the end of the 
inlet pipe, effectually closes the trap. The excess 
of water overflows into the sewer-pipe and a perfect 
water-seal is established. If more water enters, the 





ball gives way before it and the water flows throuch 
the trap till the equilibrium is restored, when the 
ball again acts as a valve and closes the trap. It 
will be seen that there can be no escape of the 

by absorption through the water, because the y ee 
is not exposed to the air above the , 
Nor can the back pressure of the gas 

the sewer drive the water out of the trap, a 
the greater the back pressure the tighter the valye 
is pressed up against its seat. This trap may be 
constructed of glass, so that it may be conveniently 
inspected without taking it apart. : 
portance of this whole question of preventing the 
inflow of gas from sewers, makes this and all inven 
tions of*a like character worthy of careful attention, 


The great im- 


Important Improvement in Locomotive Construction, 


’ 


THE so-called “ American” type of locomotive 
seems destined to become the universal pattern for 
construction in all parts of the world. 
truck, that so perfectly adapts itself to the irregu 
larities of the road, makes one of the chief features 
of the American engine, and it naturally retains its 
place in a new form of tank-engine that has been 
recently put into successful operation on one of the 
narrow-gauge roads of this country. In the com- 
mon style of passenger locomotive, the forward end 
of the engine is carried on a truck that runs in ad 
vance, while the larger part of the weight is put on 
the driving-wheels to secure adhesion to the rails. 
The tender is detached and follows behind the 
engine. This leaves an opening between the engine 
and the tender that is constantly changing its width 
and making a shifting and troublesome platform for 
the men. The new type of locomotive departs 
radically from all this, turns the engine completely 
round, puts the leading truck just under the cab, 
dispenses with the tender, places the smoke-stack 
at the rear, and puts nearly the whole weight of the 
boiler and engine on the driving wheels. In ap- 
pearance the locomotive moves backward, practically 
it does not, for it is a whole, and has one stiff frame 
and platform including engine and tender. The 
water-tanks and coal-boxes are placed in f-ont, the 
cab comes behind these, and has large windows 
looking directly ahead over the water-tank. The 
boiler and engine are of the usual “tank-engine” 
shape, and extend backward behind the cab. The 
advantages found to result from this novel form 
of locomotive are in the increased adhesion obtained 
for the driving-wheels by placing nearly all the 
weight upon them, and the forward truck that 
guides the locomotive and carries the coal and water. 
The cab is in front and in the steadiest part of the 
locomotive, and gives a clear view ahead free from 
smoke and dust. The floor is also whole and un- 
obstructed. An incidental advantage has also been 
found in the new position of the smoke-stack. In 
the usual form of engine, where the cab is behind the 
stack, there is a partial vacuum formed behind the 
cab as it moves through the air which tends to pull 
the smoke downward over the train. By placing the 
stack at the rear and next the cars, the smoke and 
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cinders are swept away from the engine. The cars 
slide under the smoke and it is swept away by the 
wind before it can fall on the cars and becloud the 
train. Another advantage is also found in the in- 
creased comfort of the cab in summer, as the heat 
from the boiler is swept away from the cab, while, in 
winter, the cab may be completely closed from the 
weather. 


Novel Method of Showing the Movement of Sub- 
terarnean Water. 


STREAMS of water flowing either on the surface 
or underground sometimes pass so near each other 
that one may drain the other, and thus impair its 
yalue as a water-power or a source of supply. For 
this reason it is important to be able to trace the 
movement of waters that flow underground, and 
some recent experiments in this direction point out 
a simple and effective method of determining the 
path of subterranean streams. The two rivers that 
were made the subjects of experiment were the 
Danube and the Aach, the first rising in the Black 
Forest and flowing easterly ; and the second, starting 
from a powerful spring situated about fourteen and 
a half kilometers (nine miles) from the Danube, and 
flowing in a southerly direction into Lake Constance, 
whence its waters find their way to the Rhine. 
[he bed of the Danube, opposite the head of the 
Aach, is a friable limestone, much split up and dis- 
placed, so that the water finds numerous cracks and 
fissures through which it escapes underground. In 
dry seasons, this sinking of the stream causes so 
great a waste of the water that the mill privileges 





become nearly valueless. The proprietors, there- 
fore, attempted to check the waste by stopping up 
the cracks in the bed of the river. This was op- 
posed by the mill-owners on the Aach, who claimed 
that the waste of the Danube fed the Aach and that 
the wastage could not be stopped without damage 
to the water-power of the latter stream. It thus 
became necessary to find out if the water really 
passed from one river to the other. The first 
experiment to test the matter consisted in placing 
11,000 kilogrammes of salt in a hole in the bed of 
the Danube. The water flowing from the spring 
that supplied the Aach was then examined for salt 
every hour for several days, and traces of salt were 
readily obtained. The second and more important 
experiment depended on the remarkable coloring 
properties of flourescine. One part of this sub- 
stance in twenty thousand parts of water is suffi- 
cient to be visible, and forty-five liters (about fifteen 
gallons) of a solution of flourescine were placed in 
one of the openings in the bed of the river. In 
about sixty hours the spring that feeds the Aach 
showed a decided green, and this coloring from 
the flourescine gradually increased to an intense 
color that exhibited light green and yellow reflec- 
tions in the sunlight. The coloring of the water 
continued for twenty-four hours and then gradually 
faded away. These experiments definitely proved 
the filtration of the water of one river into the 
other, and they may show a ready method of tracing 
the movement of underground streams wherever 
disputes arise concerning the contamination or waste 
of valuable water supplies. 
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Biddy McGinnis at the Photographer's.” 


ARRAH! hould yer whist now, Whinny, til 
I'm afther tellin’ ye’ all about gettin’ me good- 
lookin’ pictur’ tuk. Sure, an’ ye see, I got a famous 
letther from home, axin me viry purticalar from me 
father, an’ mother, me frinds an’ relashuns, me ansis- 
ters, an me gransisters,—iv I was thrivin’ bravely ? 
An’ how Ameriky was agreein’ wid me ? 
the blush av me cheek was as rid, an’ as warrum, as 
whin I lift the ould dart? Aye, troth, an’ iv the 
clothes av the counthry wur becomin’ to me? An’ be 
the same token, it mintion’d that all that wus livin’ 
wur injoyin good health, plase God. An’ that Judy 
Mulligan had sint home her pictur’; an’ that all the 
b’ys in our parts wur nearly mad over it; ‘twas so, 
grand-lookin’; an’, be dad, sure they must hav’ bin 
quare things, that wan had on the back av hur, 
to draw a remark from any b’y in the whole parish, 
whin I was there, or afore she lift home hersilf. 
Och, but she was th’ ugly drab thin, wid her 
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carroty head an’ her turnip nose. How well, she 
niver mintion’d she was goin’ to hav’ her pictur’ drawn 
to sind home, d’ye mind! Och, the divil skure the 
shly ould fox! She thought she’d intice th’ whole 
town av Mullingar quite unbeknownst to me,—d’ye 
mind that? Bad cess to her! Arrah, d’ye think 
now, Whinny, that I'd let that wan bate or 
outdo me in onything? No, thin, be the powers 
I wuddent, unless it was quite unbeknownst to me, 
indade. . 

Says I to mysel’—*‘ Och, glory be till the whole 
wurreld, sure 'tis you, Miss Biddy McGinnis, cud be 
sindin’ home the pictur’, that cud turn the b’ys’ 
heads, an’ that wud be worth lookin’ at.” 

Sure, be the same token, there was me illigant 
new frock; and be the powers, ’twas med up beau- 
ti-ful, just aqual to the greatest lady’s in the land ; 
wid side plaitin’s, an’ rufflin’s on the tail av it. Yis, 
an’ a luvly top skirt, an’ it tucked back that snug 


| now, that faix whin I do be plantin’ mesel on me 


sate in the kars—it does be burstin’ on me a thrifle 
wid the tightness av it. Och musha, an iv ye cud 
only see me missus onst, cockin’ her two eyes at me, 
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an’ she watchin’ me from the winday, whin I’m 
goin’ out av a Sunday. Indade I think the crat- 
ure’s jealous av me dacent looks. For, be gorra, 
whin ’tis hersilf that’s tightened an pulled back, 
she’s that thin now, ye’d think it was three slats 
out av the bedstid that was tied flat thegether 
an was approachin’ ye, drissed. ‘Tis the truth 
I’m tellin’ ye—av coorse it is. But the consait 
av the poor thing, now. Troth it bates Bannagher, 
an’ Bannagher bates the whole world, ye know. 

Well, sure ’twas av a Tchoosday mornin’ whin me 
letter kem, an’ me day out as ye know is Friday,— 
an’ havin’ me mind so med up on havin’ me pictur’ 
tuk, how in the wide world cud I wait or contint 
mesel, so long before I cud git out! For, heath, ’tis 
herself that’s sometimes very crass entirely. Now 
what'll I do? Wurra, wurra, what'll I do? “Be 
dad,” says I to mesel, afther reflictin a minit or so, 
“whist, jewil, I hav’ it.”’ 

Sure wan day ud be as good for the ironin’, as 
another? An’ the divil a tack av the clothes will 
I be afther ironin’ this blissed day. D’ye mind that! 
So, puttin’ a mild and considerin’ face on me, 
wid a slight touch av grief in it, I mounted up to 
the back parlir, where hersilf was sated before the 
fire, wid her book in her hand an’ her two feet cocked 
up on the fender, just as comfortable as ye plaze. 

“Well, Biddy, what’s the matthur now? What’s 
wantin’ ?” says she, lookin’ quite dishturbed like. 

“ Nothin’s wantin’, mum,” says I, considerate like, 
“an’ the matthur is, that I'll hav’ to be goin’ out 


th’ day, an’ lave me ironin’ til the morrow, an’ ye’l 
hav’ to be seein’ to the dinner yersilf, mum.” 
“Ts it go out th’ day ? An’ lave yer ironin’ stand- 


in’? Yer out avyerhead. Ye must be jist crazy to 
think av sich a thing, and I ’ont allow it,” says she, 
wid the eyes av her stretched that way at me, an’ 
a dark look on the face av her. “ Yer a most un- 
r-a-i-s-o-n-a-b-l-e  gurril,” says she (rowlin’ the 
words at me that way), “ to ax sich a thing, is what I 
think.” 

“Well, mum, thin ye’s may jist think what ye’s 
like,” says I, “an’ yer the furst lady, what pur- 
tinds to be a lady, that wud refuse to let a dacint 
gurril go to the buryin’ av her furst cousin’s child 
wheu she axis it; an’ it’s yersilf, I’m thinkin’ that’s 
out o’ yer head.”” An’ I sphoke sthiff. Ve see 
avick, I cud tell be the looks she gev me that the 
blood av her was risin’, An’ I had to think av 
somethin’ that wud mollify her like. 

“ Give none av yer impidince,”’ says she ; “ an’ as 
for the child, ’twill do it no good, but my clothes 
much harrum; so ye’d betther go down to yer 
kitchen, and attind to yer work; for I’ll not put up 
with ony sich unraisonable conduct,” says she. Och, 
an’ the looks av dark night an’ black t’under on her! 

“ Thin, ye can find some wan to plaze ye better,” 
saysI. “I’ve shtopt longer wid ye than ary a gurril 
ye iver had, an’ served ye bettur; an’ iv I hadn’t 
the greatest raison, an’ patience, an’ interrist in me 
place, an’ yer work, it’s not slavin’ over yer tubs, 
an’ yer durty clothes, I'd hav’ bin til’ after night-fall 
yisterday, but aff to the wake av th’ poor craytur, 
—yis, an’ injoyin’ mesel wid me frinds an’ ac- 





quaintance, Sure, goin’ to a funeril now ap’ 
thin is all the bit av divirshun a poor gurril like me 
gits, ony way. But that’s all the thanks a gurril 
gits from a lady like yersilf, for all the interrist y an 
takes. Some ladies nivir are satisfied. Bad mip. 
tion to their mane opportoonities ! ” 

Sorra word kem out av her afther that; but the 
two eyes av her stare-in, an’ her brews stritch’d like 
a cat, d’ye mind? 

D’ye think now, Whinny Murphy, that I’d allow 
ony missus to interfare wid me bit av pleasure, or 
sthop me goin’ out, wid her crabbed looks, or her 
impedint palaver aithur? No, thin, I wuddent. In- 
dade, be all the powers av war, I wud not. So] 
jist left her gazin’ at me, and I gev the doore that 
bang afther me, the way she’d know I wasn’t 
plased wid her, an’ taich her betther manners the 
nixt time I wanted to git out. 

Now, I ’ont deny it, Whinny, she med me that 
angry I cud hav’ done onything to her, I was that 
dishplased wid her; an’ tho’ I wint down the 
stairs, singin’ as loud as I cud roar, troth, I was 
jist mad enough to choke her,—so I was. 

There’s wan thing I’ve found out,—iv I havy'n’t 
bin in the counthry so long itsilf,—an’ that is, not 
to take no kind av black looks nor sass from no 
lady. Be all the saints, but I’d giv’ thim warnin 
an’ lave, before I’d put up wid thim an instint. An 
ye mind, they can’t get along widout us; for the 
bulk av the misthresses in this counthry are very 
wakely, whin they have to face the work thimsilves. 

An’ ye that’s longer wid thim knows well the 
durty mane ways that some av thim hav’,—yis, an’ 
thim too that calls thimsilves great ladys,—comin’ 
inter yer kitchen, an’ shnoopin’ roun’ yer closits 
Yes, faix, an’ thay do be cockin’ their ear at the 
listhnin’ hole in the wall above,—aye to be catchin 
at ivery word ye’s wud be sayin’, whin ye'd hay 
compiny cummin’ for a bit av a while. An’ for fear 
ye’d be dallyin’ yer time, they like to be blowin’ 
the little whistle jist to kape ye travelin’ up an’ 
down, busy wid nothin’ at all. Divil a bit av the 
grocery b’y, or the butcher’s, cud come in to me 
but ye’d hear hersilf tearin’ hotfut to the listnin’ 
thube. It’s a spout I do be callin’ it ginerally. 
Troth, an’ indade, ’tis many a bit av discoorse an 
plisintry she did be hearin’ betune oursilves, quite 
unbeknownst to me. But, be gorry! now I’m up 
wid the tricks av her, for I jist sthuff it well wid a 
rag or a bit av papur before I let wan av thim in. 
D’ye mind that ? 

Well, as I was afther tellin’ ye, whin down I wint 
to me kitchen, an’! jist slashed an’ banged an’ hurried 
wid things as fast as iverI cud. An’ I crammed all 
the clane clothes intil the baskit, barrin’ wan illigant 
new petticoat av her own that I jist thought I'd 
iron an’ take a turn out av mesel that day. Sol 
clapped on the irons, put an extra ring av starch 
intil it, an’ whin I had it done up, och, ’twud hav’ 
delighted yer two eyes to have be’n lookin’ at it. 
Troth, twas that stiff, it cud stand its lone. 

An’ dear gracious knows ’tis jist little enough for 
wan to take a turn onct in a while out av their things 
wid all the toilin’ an slavin’ an flutin’ wan has to be 
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doin’ ivery wake for thim. Yis, an’ thim to be 
sthrealin’ the streets through the clabbur and mud 
wid them, the clatty things. 

Now it was my intintion in the beginnin’ te clane 
the chickuns, payl the praties, and termatersis, an’ 
lay the table for her before I wint out. But sorra 
bit av thim wud I touch now. Let her git the din- 
der the way she likes best, says I to mesel, an’ take 
that for her impidence. Iv she had spoken nice an’ 
dacint an’ rispictful, as a lady shud, I was intindin’ 
as I tould ye. 

Och, musha, musha, Whinny, dear! Iv ye cud 
hav’ seen me goin’ out that day, an’ the head av me, 
curled an’ chrisped that tight now, ye’d have takin 
it for a naygur’s barrin’ the complexion av it. Och, 
an’ the way that I had it fix’d. Troth, then the 
missus, wid all her taste an’ the frizzies she does be 
pinnin’ on, cuddent hould a candle til it,—’twas that 
luvly now. But ye cudent make her blave that. 

Well, allanna, dear, away I wint down the street 
wid me frock hiked up on the wan side av me, the 
way she does be doin’ it,—och, nearly up to me 
knees, an’ the tail av it in me hand, an’ I niver made 
a sthop until I kem to the likeness shop. An’ after 
inquirin’ a bit, I spel’d up three flights av quare, 
durty little stairs. An’ I walked stret intil the coore 
av the room at the top avthim. An’ there sthood a 
fine big man wid-in as smilin’ as the flowers av 
May, resaivin’ the ladies that kem in as grashus 
now as a king. 

“What kin I be afther doin’ for ye, miss ?” says he 
to mesel as p’lite as ye plaze, an’ a grate smile in 
the eyeavhim. “I know,” says he, “tis yer pictur’ 
ye want takin ; and mebbe it’s home ye’d want to be 
sindin’ it to yer fellay there in ould Ireland, or some 
other furrin counthry,” says he, spakin’, och, viry 
rispictful, but wid a knowin’ wink at the same time, 
d’ye mind ? 

“ Be gorra, sur,” says I, “ but it’s good ye are at the 
guessin’, for be me sowl an’ troth that’s jist what I 
cum for,” spakin’ frindly to him, for he had that civil, 
mild, enticin’ way widhim. “ An’ iv ye can make 
a purty wan av me, I'd like to git one drawn immai- 
jately,” says I. 

“A purty one ?”’ says he, lookin’ quite sharp at the 
head av me, an’ castin’ his eye ovir the driss av me. 
“Indade ’tis a luvly pictur’ ye’ll make, miss, an’ 'tis 
proud I am that ’tis to our place ye come to git it tuk, 
for there’s no betther in the land av Ameriky,” says 
he, wid a fine tass av his head, d’ye mind? “Ye'll 
pay for it furst,” says he, “an’ thin take off yer 
bonnit, and go intil the room beyant there an’ the 
man inside will attind to ye.” 

Av coorse I did jist what he bid me, an’ he passed 
me in wid a flurish av his hand, an’ wid as much 
condesinshun now as a lord, an’ the doore wide 
opin before him. 

Well, Whinny, agra, the divil a sich a smill I iver 
smilt at home or abroad as was in that room wid 
some haythen potacary sthuff. 

“Ye'll take a pictur’ av this young lady,” says 





“Cum this way,’’ says the ould man, an’ he 
plantid me down in a cushi’ned chair forninst a bit 
av a box histid up on three legs an’ wid two eye- 
holes in the frunt av it. 

An’ after pushin’ it an’ straightin’ it to his mind, 
back he cums an’ tuk me be me two showlders an’ 
twishted me round on the chair, an’ thin, wid me 
face betune his ugly-smel’in’, clatty hands, an’ thim, 
och, the color av a naygur’s, he gev me head a 
twisht, an’ howldin’ it in wan hand, he clapped a 
grapplin’-iron til the back av me, an’ fell to the 
shcrewin’ av it wid the other hand, d’ye mind ? 

“ What in the name av goodness are yes doin’ that 
for ?’’ says I, for be all that’s good an’ bad I was 
gettin’ afeard av the ould skiliton. “ What are 
ye doin’ to me at all at all ?”” says I, quite shcared- 
like. 

“Och, be aisy, be aisy,” says he, “an’ kape 
sthill the way I'll fix ye, for I don’t want the whole 
av yer face to appear in the pictur’,” l’avin’ go his 
clutch av me at the same time, an’ afore I cud hindur 
or prevint him, didn’t he dust a lock av flour ovir 
me head, an’ jewkin’ down in front av me, admirin’- 
like at the same time. “ Now don’t move,” says he, 
“ kape viry sthill til’ I cum back,” an’ away he wint 
intil a little dark room beyant. 

Now, it wint through me like a flash av lightin 
that they were rogues, the pair av thim, an’ 
that they wur goin’ to chate me,—the one fellay 
outside wid me money safe widin his trowsers, an’ 
this ould pick’d-lookin’ divil sthrivin’ to pa’m aff the 
half av me face on mesilf for the whole av it, d'ye 
mind? “ Yez may take me fora granehorn,” says 
I to mesil, “ but the divil skure me iv I don't git 
satisfacshun or me money out av yes, me fine laddie 
bucks. Yis, aven iv I hav’ to take in the purlice to 
the both av yes.” Howly faythers! may I niver 
brathe another breath, an’ ye’ll blave me, the anxiety 
I was sufferin’ under was terribbil—it was. 

Be dad! he was no sooner in that little room but 
I was out av that sate, an’ me roun’ to the back av 
the little box to satisfy mesel, that he had no 
murthrus waypins consailed widin it ready to fire 
at me may be in an unguardid minute. 

But, divil a haporth cud I see, for a black cloth 
he had hung ovir the frunt av it, an’ jist as I was 
puttin’ me hand ovir to raich the ould rag, may all 
the saints in hivin purserve me, but there stud the 
ould bag iv bones at the side av me; aye, an’ he 
wid me hand grab’d. Och, may I nivir stir but I 
was all av a violint thrimble—I was. 

“ What are ye doin’ here?” says he. “ What tuk 
ye out av there?” says he. “Didn't I till ye to 
kape sthill, an’ not stur?” says he, och, lookin’ 
wild at me. 

“T’m not takin’ anything, sur,” says I, when I 
cud command mesel a thrifle, an’ the heart av me 
givin’ ivery lape widin me throat, be the token. 

“Sure, sir, I was sthrivin’ to look through the 
little windies at mesel beyant there,’’ says I, still 
kapin’ my eye viry jubius-like on the little box, 


himsilf to an ouldish-lookin’ chap that was standin’ | d’ye mind ? ’ 


up wid-in. An’ he, the crayture, that starved-lookin’ 
an’ pale as iv he was expictin 


“Well, yez needn't git so frightened,’’ says he, 
seein’ the state I wasin. “ There's no great harrum 
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done, an’ ye needn’t be lookin’ that way at the 
insthrument,” says he, “for there’s no wild baste in 
there that’ll jump out an’ devour ye. An’ to quiet ye, 
I'll let ye look an’ ye’ll see how yer pictur’s tuk,”— 
sez he,—an’ wid that he pull’d away the cloth. 
“ Now,” says he, “look in—an’ ye’ll see yersilf.’’ 

“Och! sure that’s not me, at all, at all, that I’m 
lookin’ at down beyant there,” says I. 

“ Tut, tut,” says he, “av coorse it’s not ye, but me. 
Amn’t I sthrivin to show ye the way ye will look 
whin yer here,” says he. “That’s the way ye’ll 
look.” 

“Are ye sure av it?” says 1. 

**T am,”’ says he. 

“ That I'll look that way?” says I. 

“Exactly. The identicle way,” says he. 

“Thin mailie, murther! mailie, murther! let me 
out av here,” says I, gaspin’ like. For iv you’ll 
b’lave me, there he was, stan’in’ forninst me, as 
plain as ye plaze; wid his heels in the air, an’ his 
head on the floore. 

“ Och, giv’ me me money, an’ let out av here this 
minit,”’ says I, “ ye murtherin’ ould thafe av a blag- 
uard ye. Be gorra, I niver stud on me hed for any 
man yit, dead or alive,—an’ dacint gurril that I am, 
I'll see ye, an’ yer breed, to Ballamacue, aye, 
or the divil, afore I’d turn heels up to the likes av 
yez, ye ugly, ould, pick’d crow, ye; ye old villain 
av a spalpeen, ye!” 

“What's the row? what’s the row?” 
big man, comin’ in out av the other roome. 

“ Row, thin, enough,” says I. “That ould blag- 
uard av a starved crow, there beyant, was goin’ to 
git me down there, an’ whin he’d got the grappers 
tight on the back av me lugs, he was goin’ to stand 
me on the tap av me hed, an’ may be murther me 
entirely. Yez tuk me for a granehorn, did yez?” 
says I; “well, I’m not so grane as ye think now, 
may be, an’ iv ye don’t giv’ me money, an’ let me 
out av here, I'll hav’ yez both up afore the coort 
for a pair av thavin’ blaguards, that ye are.” 

Och, thunder an’ turf, Whinny. Iv yo’ll b’lave 
me, an’ may I niver stir, but it’s the truth, I’m 
tellin’. What wur thim two villians doin’, but 
laughin’ an’ roarin’ at me, yis, that hearty now, that 
y'u’d think the virry sides av thim wud split open. 
Aye, troth, an’ me that ragin’, I cud hav’ torn ivery 
hair out av their heads, iv I cud hav’ clutched thim 
wid me two hands. Oh, Lord forgive me! They 
just curdled the blood av me with the rage, they 
did. An’ whin the outside wan—yis—the wan that 
had me hard earnin’ in his pockit—cud control 
himsilf from burstin’ wid the laughin’, says he, 
lookin’ viry sawdherin’ like, “Och, bless ye! 
bless ye! Ye didn’t understand him, Miss. 
Sure, it’s not ye at all, at all; but your pictur’ 


says the 





that’ll be revarsed in the takin’,” says he: 
“an’ it’s yersilf will be sittin’ quite quiet—in 
yer chair—like a quane upon her throne. Come 
now,” says he, “an’ I'll fix ye, mesilf.” At the 
same time, takin’ me by me hand and ladin’ me 
back to the sate I was in afore,—yis, an’ twhistin’ 
me the viry idintical way, the ould scare-crow did, 
Aye, faix! an’ grapped the ould screwin’ iron on me, 
too, just the same now as the ould rashkill did. 

“Now, ye’ll sit quiet,—an’ look at that sthick, 
at the corner av the box,—an’ don’t move whilst 
I’m countin’,” says he. At the same time puttin’ 
somethin’ that ould picky-bones had gev him 
intil the frunt av the little box. “Now mind,” 
says he, “don’t stur,” an’ wid that he turn’d his 
back an’ begun to count for his life. For I cud see 
plain enough, that the laugh wasn’t out av him yit. 
Och, lave me alone, but I knew enough to not ‘let 
thim bate me out av anythin’ this time, d’ye mind? 
So I jist planted mesilf stret round an’ cock’d me 
two eyes, stret in the frunt av me. An’ troth, I had 
quite enough to kape me imployed watchin’ the little 
sthick, and the box, and his own back, d’ye mind ? 
“That'll do for the prisint,’’ says he, “ but remain 
where ye are, for I may hav’ to take you ovir ag’in.’ 
An’ wid that he handed a bit av a slate to ould 
skinny-bags, an’ he whip’d wid it intil his little din. 
Purty soon he kem out, an’ the two wur talkin’ 
thegether like a couple av pirates, dishputin’ betune 
thimsilves. So, whin thay had sittled it, himself 
walks up to me, an’ says he, “I hav’ the picture ay 
you now, only,” says he, “it has far more than 
belongs to ye, but I’ll show it to ye to convince ye, 
that we wur not chatin’ ye out av yer eyes, ony 
way.” An’, Whinny,—och, Whinny, acushla! Ivy 
there wasn’t mesilf wid four eyes an’ two mouths in 
the face av me. All other ways, as natural as life, 
top skirt an’ all. 

“I’m not willin’ to giv’ ye so much for the price,” 
says he, “an’ iv ye’ll just look at a luvly little burd 
that I’ll hould in my hand intil I count thurty, I'll 
jist take two av yer eyes out an’ clap thim intil me 
pockit to remimber ye by, and yer mouth an’ yer 
voice. "Deed, I'll niver forgit, as long as I live,” 
sez he. 

So wid that the ould fairy gev him the slate back 
agin, an’ he clapped it intil the box,—fixed me 
ovir, avick ; held up his little burd for me to look 
at, an’ be jabbers! he niver tuk his two eyes off me 
face, this time, an’ him countin’ as solimn now as 
an ould judge, readin’ the dith sintince; an’ whin 
they got through, this was what they brung to me; 


| an’ iv ye don’t say it’s as good a lookin’ gurril as 
| iver left the county Connaught—heath, I’m sure my 


mother will, whin she sees it. Och, look it there! 


Isn’t it the dazzler ? 








